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~~ YLOGICAL investigations in North America may for 
l convenience be divided into two classes—those, on the one 

hand, which are concerned mainly with the question of the 
existence of early man in the continent, and, on the other, those 
which relate to later prehistoric peoples, to the immediate prede- 
cessors of the historic Indians. With the former class I do not 
propose to deal here, but wish rather to confine my attention to 
certain aspects of the latter which have a more or less direct bearing 
on American ethnology and ethnography. A very considerable 
mass of archeological material and information of this type has 
been accumulated in the last half-century. It seems therefore 
not inappropriate to consider a few of the broader and more general 
results of this work, the character of some of the problems which it 
presents, and some of the lessons which we may draw from what 
has already been done that will help us to more efficient and pro- 
ductive work in the future. 

Anyone who may make a general survey of the archeology of 
North America as it is known at present, cannot fail to be impressed, 
I think, by one broad and fundamental contrast which exists be- 
tween the western portion of the continent and the eastern. The 


contrast lies in this, that in the former area the archeological 
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record is, relatively speaking, simple and intelligible, whereas in 
the latter it is complex and to a large degree baffling. The fact of 
this contrast and the character of it lead to several interesting 
conclusions, but before considering these and their bearing on 
problems of American ethnology and ethnography, it will be well, 
even at the risk of stating facts which are familiar to all, to refer 
very briefly to a few concrete examples. 

The shell-heaps and burial places along the southern California 
coast and on the adjacent islands, have, as is well known, furnished 
a large amount of archeological material. Many of these shell- 
heaps seem, by virtue of their relation to raised beaches, to be of 
very respectable antiquity. From some of them and from some of 
the graves, on the other hand, objects of European manufacture 
have been obtained, showing that a portion of the sites were occupied 
in historic times. The character of the objects as a whole, however, 
is quite uniform, and except for the things of European origin, there 
is little or no evidence in this region of any other type of culture 
from the earliest period down to that of the establishment of the 
missions. 

The vicinity of San Francisco bay is characterized by abundant 
shell-heaps and shell-mounds. Investigation of a number of these 
has shown that the lower strata lie at present several feet below 
water-line. There is geological evidence that the shore-line has 
been slowly sinking, and while the rate of depression is not yet 
known with certainty, the conditions are such as to lead one to 
infer a very considerable age for the lower layers of these mounds. 
In the mounds themselves are found the remains of a culture which 
is on the whole uniform from the lower to the upper strata, and 
which merges directly into that of the historic tribes of the vicinity. 
The uniformity of the culture is paralleled by a similar uniformity 
of physical type, the crania from the shell-mounds being similar 
to those of the tribes in residence at the time of the first European 
settlement. In this region, as in that to the south, no remains 
indicating the presence of any other type of culture have been found. 

Continuing farther to the north, abundant shell-heaps, fre- 


quently of large size, are found along the lower Fraser river and the 
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coast of British Columbia. Here again evidence afforded by forest 
growth, and by the relation of the shell-heaps to the present shore- 
line, indicates that the lower layers of these heaps are of consider- 
able age. Careful investigation of these sites has shown that here 
also there is no sign of any noticeable change in culture from the 
lower to the upper layers, and that this culture as shown by its 
remains in these shell-heaps is substantially that of the historic 
Indians of the vicinity. Unlike the previous case, however, there 
seems to be indication of a rather radical change in physical type, 
dolichocephalic crania being present in the lower, but not in the 
upper layers. Although there would thus appear to be evidence 
of some considerable change in physical type, the culture has 
remained virtually constant. 

The conditions still farther north, as shown by the shell-heaps 
of the Aleutian islands, are practically a repetition of those about 
San Francisco bay. From the lowermost layers containing objects 
of human manufacture to the uppermost there is revealed no 
important change in type, only an increasing perfection of the 
products of a uniform culture, accompanied by a change in the 
proportions of the food supply obtained from fish and from sea- 
mammals. Here, as in the other regions to the south, the culture of 
the shell-heaps is one with that of the historic tribes. 

It would appear, therefore, that on the basis of the archeo- 
logical investigations so far made, we are justified in concluding 
that in each of the respective areas considered, one and only one 
type of culture is evident; that such differences as are found to 
exist between the lower or earlier and the upper or later strata are 
of such a character and degree as to be most probably ascribed to 
gradual and uninfluenced development; and that as these various 
prehistoric types of culture are similar to the cultures of the historic 
tribes in the respective regions, the various culture types have been 
in permanent and continuous occupancy from very early times to 
the present day. There is, in other words, no evidence of any 
succession of distinct cultures or of any noticeable influence on the 
local cultures exerted by those of other areas. This purely archeo- 


logical indication of permanence and stability is in large measure 
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corroborated by the evidence of the historic tribes themselves, 
since they seem for the greater part to have been long resident in 
their present habitats, and to preserve no recollection of migration. 
Linguistic evidence, to be sure, indicates that some of the tribes 
are really immigrants, yet they seem to have brought with them 
little that is recognizable as exotic, and to have been so completely 
brought under the influence of the new environment that in some 
cases they have come to be taken as typical exponents of the 
culture of their respective areas. 

If we turn now to the eastern portion of the continent the 
contrast is at once apparent, for instead of permanence and stability, 
we find relative impermanence and instability; in place of uniform, 
coherent archeological remains, we have varied and unrelated types; 
and compared with the relative absence of apparent relationship 
to other culture areas, we have clear if baffling similarities with 
other and widely separated types. Let me again illustrate by a 
few concrete examples. : 

Beginning in the northeast, with what is perhaps the simplest 
case, we find that in northern New England and the maritime pro- 
vinces of Canada, there seem to be indications, from the archeo- 
logical evidence, of two somewhat different types of culture. One 
of these, clearly revealed up to the present chiefly in Maine, is 
represented in the very old graves which are characterized in part 
by large deposits of red ochre, and in part by the frequency of the 
adze, the gouge, and especially the ground slate points, which are 
often of large size. Objects of other materials than stone do not 
occur in these graves, and as a rule the burials themselves have 
completely disappeared except for faint traces of teeth or a few 
particles of bone dust. In the shell-heaps, which are abundant in 
the region, no trace of the peculiar ground slate points occurs; the 
adze and gouge so typical of the old graves are either scarce or 
entirely lacking; whereas articles of bone and shell, which were 
absent in the graves, are here abundant, and pottery of a crude 
variety usually occurs. The two types of sites occur in close 
proximity, yet each is in the character of its artifacts quite distinct. 
It seems therefore most probable that we are justified in distinguish- 
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ing in this region two different and presumably successive cul- 
tures. 

Turning next to the region about lakes Erie and Ontario, occupied 
in historic times by tribes of the Iroquoian stock, a somewhat more 
complex situation presents itself. Here it would seem that three 
varied types of culture are indicated by the archeological material 
at hand, although the evidence is as yet in some ways obscure and 
perhaps insufficient. Most characteristic everywhere, and at least in 
the more fertile sections of this area predominant, are the remains 
typical of the Iroquoian tribes found in occupancy in the seventeenth 
century. Objects of stone, shell, bone, and metal, together with 
abundant pottery, are found at a great number of sites, usually 
but not always further characterized by defensive works of a simple 
nature, many of which are quite accurately datable throughout 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. Others again are clearly 
prehistoric, but objects from all the sites show well-marked common 
features, and the changes and development in form and other 
respects can be traced from the earlier to the later times. Scattered 
alike in the fertile region about the lakes, as well as in the more 
rugged uplands, are various locations from which implements of 
stone have been gathered, quite unlike any found on Iroquoiar 
sites. These are principally ground slate semilunar knives, short, 
ground slate points with notched bases, and gouges. While none 
of these forms are very abundant, they occur in considerable 
numbers in the area north and south of the eastern end of Lake 
Ontario, in the St Lawrence valley, and about Lake Champlain, 
but are absent or scarce in southern and western New York and 
western Ontario. Rather more widely distributed, perhaps, is 
another class of objects, also largely foreign to sites of known 
Iroquoian occupancy. This group comprises the stone tubes, the 
so-called banner-stones, and various types of gorgets, bird-stones, 
etc. Technically as products of the stone-worker’s art, many of 
these show a relatively high development both as compared to the 
known products of Iroquoian tribes and to the group of ground 
slate objects just mentioned. So far as any evidence at present 


available goes, these two small groups of objects are quite distinct 
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from each other, in both type and occurrence, as well as from the 
types of artifacts everywhere characteristic of the Iroquoian sites 
in this area. 

The extreme southeastern corner of the continent also affords 
archeological indications of more than a single culture. Taking 
the area of the peninsula of Florida together with the immediately 
adjacent territory to the north, the remains of several types may be 
distinguished. The well-known investigations along the St John 
river have demonstrated that in the shell-heaps of this section we 
have traces of a very simple culture. The finds comprise a com- 
paratively small variety of implements of shell and bone, stone 
objects being remarkably scarce. Pottery and metal objects are 
in many sites totally lacking, and in others are found only in the 
uppermost layers. Ornaments of any sort are rare, and evidences 
of the practice of agriculture comparatively meager, the people 
apparently living largely on fish and shell-fish. Interspersed with 
these shell-heaps and also widely distributed throughout the penin- 
sula, particularly in its northern portion, are a large number of 
mounds, of both the domiciliary and burial types. Extended investi- 
gation of these has brought to light the remains of a different type 
of cuiture. While objects of shell and bone are still numerous, a 
much larger proportion of stone objects occurs and ornaments are 
quite abundant. Pottery, moreover, of several types appears to be 
generally present, and not a few ornaments and one or two imple- 
ments of copper have been found. Pipes, which do not occur in 
the shell-heaps, are of not infrequent occurrence in the mounds. 
A further contrast with the shell-heaps is shown by the fact that 
whereas the few crania obtained from these are dolichocephalic, 
those from the mounds show a predominant brachycephaly. 

While the remains as a whole in these mounds would seem to 


indicate a different culture from that of the shell-heaps, certain of 


the finds deserve special mention. I refer to the so-called ‘“‘spade- 
shaped”’ objects and circular spool-like ear-ornaments of stone, 
to the copper plates with repousseé and excised decoration, the 
rectangular fluted copper ornaments, and copper spool-shaped ear- 


ornaments in one case overlaid with silver, in one with meteoric 
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iron. With these may perhaps be included certain biconate earthen- 
ware tubes. These objects have been found, in the main, at two 
sites only, and are of types characteristic of the Ohio valley, Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee, and part of northern Alabama and Georgia. At 
first thought it would be natural to consider these exotic objects 
as brought to this remote point through the channels of aboriginal 
trade. It is however suggestive to note that in the two sites where 
the majority were found, burials at length were largely predominant, 
whereas the typical form of burial elsewhere in the region is in the 
flexed position. 

In some respects distinct from either the culture of the shell- 
heaps or of the mounds, are the remarkable remains so far known 
only from Key Marco on the southwestern coast. I need not do 
more than refer to these well known and very interesting finds and 
to their curious apparent relationship alike to more northerly as 
well as to more southerly regions. Whatever may with fuller 
knowledge be the final verdict on the evidence which they supply, 
they clearly reveal a type or at least a stage of culture which dif- 
fered from others in the area. Whether we are to regard the evi- 
dence of Antillean affinities derived from the study of the pottery 
designs of Florida and adjacent regions as indicating still another 
cultural stratum, or to consider it as merely a separate or closely 
related phase of the southern influence shown at Key Marco, is 
not wholly clear. Certain it is however, that, taken as a whole, 
the archeological record shows this southeastern corner of the 
continent to have had a far from simple history. 

The last area the archeology of which I wish to consider briefly, 
is that of the Ohio valley. The richness and interest of this field 
is proverbial; the collections obtained from it have been large and 
varied; and the literature dealing with the region is abundant in 
quantity if at times disappointing in quality. It requires little 
acquaintance with the sites, the collections, or the literature to 
recognize that we have here the remains of more than a single 
culture, that indeed the problem is one of rather baffling complexity. 
A satisfactory classification even of the various types present is by 
no means easy, and I shall not therefore attempt to do more than 


refer briefly to some of the more important features. 
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Scattered rather widely, although nowhere very common, and 
more abundant in the northern than in the southern portion of the 
area, are groups of burials in gravel banks of glacial origin. Com- 
monly placed in a flexed position, the bodies are either without 
accompanying artifacts or supplied with only a few chipped stone 
implements of a limited number of types. More abundant by far, 
and even more widely scattered, but predominant more in the 
south than in the north, are the so-called stone box-graves. These 
show a considerable number of variations from the typical cist 
form, and occur both in cemeteries of varying size and in mounds, 
the latter form being most characteristic of the Tennessee region. 
Some contain characteristic burials at length, others show flexed 
burials, while a few contain cremated remains. Some of these 
stone box-graves are associated apparently with defensive earth- 
works often of large size, others seem equally closely related to groups 
of mounds of complex sacrificial or ceremonial character. Some 
contain burials devoid of any associated artifacts or are supplied 
with simple objects of stone only, while from others objects and 
ornaments of stone, shell, and copper have been taken, showing a 
relatively high development of culture. In some the crania are 
apparently dolichocephalic and without any artificial deformation, 
in others the type is often strongly brachycephalic, and occipital 
deformation is present. In the great majority of cases nothing of 
European manufacture is found in these graves, but in some 
instances evidence of European contact is clear. From the wide 
variation in the details of this type of burial it would seem that we 
had here to deal with more than one group of people and more than 
one type of culture, or at least with one group at two different 
periods in its history. 

A third type of remains in the region under consideration is that 
of the village sites. These again are of somewhat varied character. 
Some are clearly associated with large defensive works, or with small 
mounds of simple structure, whereas others occur quite indepen- 
dently. Many show traces of circular lodge sites and are char- 


acterized by extensive ash and cache pits. Burials in some cases 


were made in the stone box-graves, in others at length without 
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the use of stone and in close proximity to the houses. The people 
were dependent largely on agriculture, but also drew a large part 
of their food supply from hunting, although curiously they would 
seem not to have made any use of the buffalo. The pottery which 
they made was of an inferior type, and they had little or no acquain- 
tance with copper. 

Stili another and in many ways the most important type of 
remains is that limited largely to southwestern Ohio, and char- 
acterized by the well-known elaborate enclosures and complex 
ceremonial mounds. Although in some instances associated with 
stone box-graves, the more typical method employed by the 
builders of these structures was cremation. As evidenced by the 
elaborate structures they built, they must have developed a rather 
complex ceremonial life, and had attained considerable skill in the 
working of bone, stone, and metal, using copper, silver, gold, and 
meteoric iron. Their pottery, on the other hand, was curiously 
crude, if we except the single case of the remarkable figurines found 
in the Turner group. 

Whether or not the few cases of effigy mounds found in this area 
are to be regarded as representing a further distinct culture or are 
to be allied to one or another of those already referred to, the evi- 
dence at hand does not make clear. The same is true in regard to 
the question of the large mounds of truncated pyramidal type which 
occur here in small numbers. Without considering any further 
cases, however, it is clear enough that the history of this region is a 
more than ordinarily complicated one, and that we must admit here 
the presence of the remains of a number of different cultures. 

This very hasty outline of some of the results of archeological 
investigation in the eastern part of the continent brings clearly into 
prominence the contrast referred to in the beginning. On the 
Pacific coast we seem to have evidence of a number of local types of 
culture, each showing a continuity of development from the earliest 
times down to the present, and each being in its own area the only 
culture fo:nd; here in the eastern portion of the country, in each 
of the areas considered, two or more different types are revealed, 
some of which at least would seem to have been exti.ct or almost 


wholly superseded at the beginning of the historical period. 
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We have so far dealt with the archeological evidence only in and 
for itself, its bearing on ethnological or ethnographical questions 
not having been considered. This is, however, perhaps its most 
important side, for archeology is but prehistoric ethnology and 
ethnography—the incomplete and wasted record of cultures which, 
often in vain, we try to reconstruct and affiliate with their historic 
descendants. Looked at from this side, the broad contrast already 
pointed out is significant. The Pacific coast, as we have seen, has 
apparently been occupied from earliest times by peoples differing 
but little in their culture from the tribes found in occupancy in the 
sixteenth century. Cut off from the rest of the country by the 
great chain of the cordilleras and the inhospitable and arid interior 
plateaus, the tribes of this narrow coastal strip developed in compara- 
tive seclusion their various cultures, each adapted to the environ- 
ment in which it was found. The immigrants who penetrated to 
this region from beyond its bounds, brought, it would seem, little 
with them which has left its mark, and have been so completely 
molded to their new environment that but for the test of language 
we should not suspect their distant origin. As is well known, this 
long strip of territory is conspicuous for its linguistic complexity, 
the causes of which have been not a little discussed. The long- 
continued seclusion, the permanence of occupancy, are in this 
respect therefore not without importance, for it is precisely under 
such conditions that wide differentiation and division into numerous 
dialects and languages might be expected. There would seem to be 
another inference which it would be justifiable to draw from these 
facts. In several of the ingenious theories relating to the develop- 
ment and origin of American cultures in general, it has been con- 
tended that considerable migrations both of peoples and of cultural 
elements passed along this coastal highway from north to south. 
If however the archeological evidence is to be depended on, such 
great movements, involving many elements of foreign culture, 
could hardly have taken place, for no trace of their passage or 
modifying effect is apparent. If from the general we turn to the 
particular, and consider the relations between the archeological 


material and the individual historic tribes, it appears that we can 
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feel fairly sure that the prehistoric peoples of each area were in the 
main the direct ancestors of the local tribes of today, and that the 
culture of the former was the forerunner of the latter and can be 
explained by it—that, in short, we have here a developmental series, 
of which the middle and the end are known, although the beginning 
is yet to be discovered. 

In comparison with the relative simplicity of the archeological 
record on the Pacific coast, that of the eastern portion of the con- 
tinent is complex, and might indeed be best described as a palimpsest. 
This complexity leads inevitably to the conclusion that here there 
have been numerous and far-reaching ethnic movements, resulting 
in a stratification of cultures, such that later have dispossessed and 
overlain earlier. These very natural inferences are indeed corrob- 
orated by the traditions of migration and conflict preserved by the 
historic tribes, whose culture in itself also bears witness to the dis- 
crete elements which have gone toits formation. Antillean as well as 
Mexican and perhaps Central American influences have here been 
at work, and the possibility of others even cannot be neglected. In 
the west it seemed possible to associate the archeological remains 
of each area with its historic tribes; in the east so soon as we attempt 
to go beyond the general evidence of mutual corroboration of archeo- 
logical, ethnological, and traditional data, we meet with serious 
difficulties. Weare unable in many cases to affiliate with confidence 
the various types of prehistoric remains with particular historic 
tribes, so that as a result the archeological material remains in 
large part isolated and unexplained, as the modern representatives 
of these prehistoric peoples are unknown. 

The shell-heaps, village-sites, and most of the burial places in 
northern New England can pretty confidently be ascribed to the 
Algonkian tribes of historic times, but where shall we look for the 
representatives or relatives of the so-called Red-paint People who 
seem to have preceded them? There are, to be sure, various 
indications which point toward the now extinct Beothuk of New- 
foundland, but clear evidence of the relationship is still lacking. 
The great mass of the remains in New York and Ontario can with 


certainty be attributed to the Iroquoian tribes in occupancy in the 
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seventeenth century, but the archeological evidence itself shows 
them to have been comparatively recent comers, and it is not clear 
to whom we may ascribe either the simpler types of objects or those | 
indicative of a higher and different culture, whose affiliations seem 

to run toward the region of the Ohio valley. In Florida we may | 
recognize in the now extinct Timuqua the authors of the mounds 

of the northern part of the state, and with good reason suppose 
them to have succeeded in occupancy the builders of the shell-heaps 
of the St Johns. But whether these latter had formerly a greater 
extension or were related to any of the other tribes of the region, we 
do not know. Equally uncertain are the relations of the remark- 
able finds at Key Marco. Are they to be regarded as typical of the 
fierce, sea-roving piratical tribes of unknown linguistic affiliation 
who occupied the region in the sixteenth century? If so, how are 
we to account for the close relationship shown by many of the 
objects found to those typical of northern Alabama and Georgia 
and the country to the north? 

Most difficult of all are the remains of the several cultures in the 
Ohio valley. In the extreme northeast the village sites and defen- 
sive works may reasonably be associated with the historic Erie, 
but it is quite uncertain how far southward and westward their 
remains extend. The Len4pé, in their historic seats on the Atlantic 
coast, not infrequently, it would seem, constructed stone box- 
graves, and it is most probable that part at least of the numerous 
remains of this type in the Ohio valley (which area was by tradition 
their earlier home) are to be attributed to them. Graves of this 
type, however, containing typically undeformed dolichocephalic 
crania, are found clearly associated with the highest material culture 
of the valley. If we are to connect these, therefore, with the pre- 
historic Lenapé, we must accept a radical change and considerable 
degeneration in culture coincident with their settlement on the 
Atlantic coast. We have again the problem of the typical stone 
box-graves of Tennessee, with their strongly deformed crania, 
absence of elaborate mounds and earthworks, and presence of types 
of pottery that are unknown in Ohio. The Cherokee traditionally 
occupied portions of the upper Ohio valley, and claim indeed to 
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have constructed some of the larger elaborate burial mounds of the 
region. The archeological material available, however, leaves some- 
thing to be desired in substantiating this, and in determining the 
limits of their occupancy. 

The earliest traditional home of a number of the western Siouan 
tribes lay in the lower Ohio valley, and the existence of a consider- 
able body of tribes of the same stock in the middle Alleghanies has 
led to the belief that the Ohio valley must either itself have been 
the early habitat of both branches of the stock or that it served 
as a highway by which considerable portions migrated either east 
or west. If this be true, we may ask which of the various types of 
remains in the region is to be attributed to this stock? The associa- 
tion of the effigy mounds of Wisconsin and the adjacent area with 
the Winnebago or other Siouan tribes seems now reasonably certain, 
and one might therefore naturally regard the Serpent mound and 
the few others of this effigy type in the Ohio valley as due also to 
tribes of the same stock. Yet these Ohio valley effigies are hardly 
to be considered as tentative and early forms, as they should be, 
if they are the first efforts in this direction in the prehistoric habitat 
of the stock. 

Our difficulties are however by no means confined to this type, 
for how are the various types of remains, quite irrespective of their 
tribal affiliations, to be related to one another in time? The builders 
of the stone box-graves would seem to have been at least in part 
contemporaneous with the builders of the elaborate mounds and 
earthworks, but they do not all show such evidence; and whether 
the beginning of the stone box-grave people overlapped the end of 
the period of construction of the ceremonial mounds and elaborate 
earthworks, or vice versa, is not wholly clear. That the stone box- 
grave builders were themselves contemporaneous over the whole 
area would seem to be indicated by the close similarity, amounting 
in some cases to identity, between the finds made in the graves at 
points so far apart as Illinois and Alabama; they would seem, on 
the other hand, to have disappeared from some sections much 
earlier than from others. The complete absence again from village 


sites such as that at Madisonville, of objects characteristic of the 
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higher cultures, would indicate either that these sites completely 
antedated the higher culture of the Ohio valley or followed it only 
after it had entirely passed away. The absence of buffalo bones 
from such sites may be significant in this connection. 

The archeological investigations in this eastern portion of the 
country present us with many other problems, such as those 
associated with the distribution of certain types of objects. Are we 
to regard this distribution as due to actual migration of tribal 
groups from one section to another, or to the results of aboriginal 
trade? Are the spool-shaped copper ear-ornaments, for example, 
found from Florida to Illinois, or the biconate tubes found from 
Florida to New York, so widely distributed merely as a result of 
trade? Were the pyramidal mounds with graded ways of the 
upper Ohio valley mere copies of those seen or heard of in the region 
farther south, or were they built by actual colonies or stray frag- 
ments of the builders of these southern mounds themselves? At 
present it is impossible to say. 

Again, we have been able, on the basis of the material available, 
to determine a number of characteristic and more or less clearly 
defined types. We have, to take pottery as an example, a Middle 
Mississippi type, marked by certain peculiarities of form and orna- 
ment; and we have a southeastern type, characterized among other 
things by the use of stamped decoration, which same method is 
found employed again in the Northwest. We have, however, made 
little progress in correlating our different types: in indicating the 
relationship of the stamped decoration of the Northwest to that of 
the Southeast, or in tracing the origin and development either of 
this form of ornament or of the polychrome decoration and modeled 
type of pottery of the Middle Mississippi region. 

It is unnecessary however to illustrate further the complexity 
of the problems or the difficulties surrounding any attempt to relate 
the archeology of much of the eastern portion of the continent to 
the historic tribes; to trace clearly the influences from distant 
cultures which have made themselves felt; to decide whether the 


wide distribution of certain implements and types is due to migra- 


tion or trade; or to correlate the different types which we have 
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defined, and follow out their development. The point which I 
want to make, however, and that to which much of what has been 
said, trite though it be, directly leads, is that to a large extent the 
difficulties and perplexities are of our own making. With honorable 
exceptions in more recent years, the archeological investigations 
so far made in this country have been woefully haphazard and un- 
coérdinated, and the recorded data often sadly insufficient; the 
published reports have too frequently been unsystematic and in- 
complete; and there has been too little indication of a reasoned 
formulation of definite problems, with the attempt to solve them 
by logical and systematic methods. It is no doubt easier and 
perhaps pleasanter to skip about aimlessly in investigation, taking 
such opportunities as happen to present themselves; it makes a 
more attractive report to omit much uninteresting and supposedly 
unimportant detail, and to describe and illustrate by a few fine 
plates only the more striking objects, merely alluding to or passing 
over entirely the more common but often very important things; 
it requires considerable preliminary time and study to realize and 
define the real problems—all this is no doubt true, as well as that 
there are often practical difficulties in the way of carrying out a 
scheme that has been carefully considered. Nevertheless, these 
facts do not excuse us for the neglect of saner and more truly 
scientific methods. 

A concrete example will make my meaning plainer. The separa- 
tion of the Siouan stock into two main divisions, an eastern and a 
western, has already been referred to. These two groups, together 
with the other smaller fragments, must at some time in the past 
have occupied a single continuous area. The location of this early 
habitat, the order of separation of the various groups, their lines 
of migration, and the successive stages in the cultural modifications 
produced by new environment and association with other tribes 
and cultures—these and many other kindred questions are of much 
interest and importance not only for themselves, but in their 
bearing on the question of the growth of American culture as a whole, 
and on the still wider problems of the development of culture in 


general. We can trace historically the stages in this process as it 
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relates to one group at least of the stock, namely, in the movement 
of some of the Sioux from the forested region out into the plains, 
with the consequent, transformation in the life and culture of the 
people. The facts in this case are historic, but a careful archeo- 
logical investigation of successive sites from west to east in this 
region would indicate the main features of these changes which in 
this instance we happen to known from contemporary observation. 
There is no reason to suppose that the earlier prehistoric movements 
and changes among the other sections of the stock differed in char- 
acter from those just referred to. So that if the Quapaw formerly 
lived on the Wabash and lower Ohio and were there ignorant of the 
manufacture of polychrome pottery, they did not suddenly acquire 
the art without some stimulus, nor at once attain to the highest 
excellence in its practice. There must have been stages between 
the location on the Wabash without knowledge of this type of art 
and the location in their historic sites, with the knowledge, and these 
intermediate stages must lie somewhere between the two extremes. 
It may well be replied that such a statement is puerile, that it is 
self-evident and assumed as a matter of course; but if so, why have 
not these self-evident principles been applied? Why has no sys- 
tematic attempt been made to trace back, let us say, the Quapaw to 
their original or earlier home, to determine the stimulus which led 
to this special development of art, and to follow out the line of its 
growth? We recognize, to be sure, a special Middle Mississippi 
type of pottery, but so far as I know this group has not been 
analyzed into its constituents, to trace the differences in detail due 
to the practice of the same general form of art by several discrete 
peoples, separating the various elements and influences which are 
apparent, and following them wherever they may lead. If there 
are gaps in the evidence, why not make a systematic attempt to 
fill them? On the basis of evidence at hand a working hypothesis 
or several alternative hypotheses may be framed, and material 
sought which shall either prove or disprove them. 

Thus the eastern Siouan tribes have either been settled in their 
historic habitat for a very long period, or have migrated thither 
from elsewhere. One hypothesis has already been framed according 
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to which they formerly lived in the Ohio valley, together with the 
majority of the remainder of the stock. The Ohio valley contains, 
as already pointed out, archeological material of several different 
types, the authorship of which is still obscure. If the Siouan tribes 
did formerly occupy the region, some of these remains must be 
attributed to them. Tosettle this question and to determine which 
if any of these types is to be attributed to this stock, one would 
logically proceed to investigate a number of known Siouan sites, and 
work back from these toward the area in question. It would be 
necessary to apologize for stating so simple a chain of reasoning, 
were it not for the fact that the puzzling problems of the archeology 
of the Ohio valley and of the origin and migrations of the Siouan 
stock have been before us for many years and are still unsolved, 
and so far as I am aware, no attempt has been made along such 
obvious lines to arrive at a definite or probable conclusion on this 
or on many other similar questions. 

This is merely one out of many such examples which might be 
given of the probable advantage of carrying on our archeological 
investigations not only in a more systematic manner, but in one 
which rests firmly on an ethnological and ethnographical basis. The 
time is past when our major interest was in the specimen, the col- 
lection, the site as a thing in itself; our museums are no longer 
cabinets of curiosities. We are today concerned with the relations 
of things, with the whens and the whys and the hows; in finding the 
explanation of the arts and customs of historic times in the rem- 
nants which have been left us from the prehistoric; in tracing step 
by step the wanderings of tribes and peoples beyond history, 
beyond tradition; in attempting to reconstruct the life of the past 
from its all too scanty remains. It is only through the known 
that we can comprehend the unknown, only from a study of the 
present that we can understand the past; and archeological investi- 
gations therefore must be largely barren if pursued in isolation and 
independent of ethnology. 

This is all very well, all very true, one may say, but we live in a 
very practical world. It is one thing to draw up an ideal plan of 
investigation, and evolve simple theories; it is another to apply 
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the theory and to carry out the plan in practice. Local and personal 
interests and prejudices in those carrying out or providing for 
archeological work must be reckoned with; important sites have 
either disappeared or been plundered or carelessly dug in earlier 
years, or are jealously guarded by unenlightened owners who refuse 
permission to excavate; the work really desirable is too costly, or 
not productive enough for the purposes of display—these and many 
other difficulties of course stand in the way of carrying out an ideal 
program. Yet in spite of these facts is it not time that we made 
more of an effort than has yet been made to approach the subject 
from the ethnological point of view? Is it not possible for us to 
carry through, before it is too late, even if not with ideal complete- 
ness, some of those investigations without the results of which we 
shall always be groping in the dark? Is it not something of a 
reproach to American Archeology that it has so far failed to realize 
and appreciate, as fully as it ought, the need of applying to the 
solution of its problems the principles which have, in other lands, 
led to such substantial and magnificent results? 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY, 
CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 


THE RELATION OF ARCHEOLOGY TO ETHNOLOGY 
FOLLOWING the address of Professor Dixon at the New York meeting of the 
American Anthropological Association, the subject of the Relation of Archeology 
to Ethnology was discussed at length. Of those who participated in the discus- 
sion, Mr W. H. Holmes, Dr George Grant MacCurdy and Dr Berthold Laufer 


have responded to the request to present their remarks, which follow. 


REMARKS BY W. H. HOLMEs 

It is natural that the ethnologist engaged in the study of the tribes 
and stocks and their culture should lay particular stress on the importance 
of the prehistory of these groups and seek to follow the various threads 
of their histcry far backward into the past. To him the chief value of 
archeology is that it may cast additional light on the particular subjects 
of his research. To this attitude there can be no objection, and the 
archeologist stands ready to aid in this work; but he realizes his short- 
comings in this direction, having learned that traces of particular peoples 
fade out quickly into the generalized past. A few generations, or at most 
a few centuries, close definite record of tribal history: beyond this the 
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field of archeological research extends indefinitely and gleanings from 
this field are utilized in answering the greater problems of the history 
of the race as a whole. The field of the ethnologist has but a limited 
range when the entire history of man is considered, yet without the many 
hints which it furnishes for the interpretation of the past the archeologist 


would often find himself groping in the dark. 


REMARKS BY GEORGE GRANT MACCuRDY 
On the Relation of Archeology to Ethnology from the Quaternary Standpoint 


THE archeologist deals with the dry bones of ethnology, This is 
particularly true when it is a question of the same or of an adjacent 
geographic area. Under such circumstances the difficulties of bringing 

back to life the ethnology of the past and the liability to err in the drawing 
of conclusions are reduced to a minimum. As soon, however, as great 
distances are to be covered and great lapses of time are to be considered, 
the problem at once becomes vastly complex. Instead of dry bones we 
have to deal with fossil forms, some of which are wholly extinct. 

The European prehistorians of the early days of the science were 
justified therefore in calling their special field paleoethnology. The 
term archeology covers a period that is in part historic and in part 
prehistoric. It has been so largely appropriated by the Egyptologist, 
and the student of Greek and Roman archeology, that a more definite 
terminology is needed for the remote past—prehistory for example, or 
prehistoric archeology. 

After citing a few instances of the more or less near relationships 
between prehistoric archeology and ethnology I shall confine my remarks 
chiefly to the remoter relationships in time as well as space. 

In the recent study of a series of ancient shell gorgets from graves 
in Perry county, Missouri, near Saint Marys,' I was very much impressed 
by the probability of a relationship between the symbolism on two of 
these gorgets and certain institutions that still persist among the Plains 
Indians. In the game of its@’wah the Piegan Blackfeet make use of a 
metal ring wrapped with rawhide and cross-barred with sinew, on which 
beads of various colors are strung, and a wooden dart not unlike an 
arrow with its shaft. Before their acquaintance with the metals of 
the white man they employed flat stone disks of convenient size. A 
stone disk of this sort was given to Dr George Bird Grinnell in 1898 by 


the wife of Chief Three Suns. It had come down to Three Suns through 
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many generations. This stone disk, together with the wooden dart 
used by Three Suns and a modern metal ring disk wrapped with rawhide, 
were recently presented to Yale University by Dr Grinnell. 

On one of the shell gorgets! from Saint Marys is represented a human 
figure evidently in ceremonial garb, and in the act of throwing a stone 
disk of approximately the same size and shape as the stone disk of Three 
Suns. Moreover in the left hand is held a wand that might well represent 
a variant of the Piegan wooden dart: fc is marked by an oblique band 
and the wooden dart is marked for neariy half its length by a painted 
spiral groove. Should a Piegan Blackfoot artist with the skill of the 
ancients wish to depict a player of the game ifsé’wah he could hardly do 
better than copy the figure from this ancient shell gorget.* 

Another shell gorget® from the same cemetery is likewise decorated 
with a human figure, but representing a very different scene. Each 
outstretched arm passes through the figure of a star. Below these and 
opposite the knees are two other larger stars, making four in all. The 
human figure is thus suspended, as it were, in the heavens from two 
stars through which the arms pass, while arrows are being shot at i 
from the east and the west—one at the forehead, one at the back of the 
head (in line with the ear ornament), one at the left side, and two at the 
feet. The portion of the shell broken away and lost probably carried 
with it a sixth arrow aimed at the right side. The designs above and 
overlapping the large lower stars are bilaterally symmetrical; their 
fragmentary condition leaves their meaning obscure. 

This gorget is full of symbolic import. The stag horn, as suggested 
to me by Mr Stansbury Hagar, might be considered as an attribute of the 
sky-god, and the four stars as the four quarters of the sky. The arrows 
are suggestive of sacrifice and might point to some such ceremony as 
the Skidi rite of human sacrifice described by Dorsey.4 The victim is a 
young woman taken from an enemy’s camp and dedicated to the Morning 
Star. In the construction of the scaffold the four directions play an 
important part. The maiden’s hands are tied to the upper cross-bar 
which points to the north and south; her feet to the topmost of four lower 
cross-bars. Her blanket is removed, and a man rushes up from a hollow 
in the east, bearing in his hand a blazing brand with which he touches 


her in the groins and armpits. Another man approaches and touches her 


1 Op. cit., fig. 70. 
* A shell gorget from Eddyville, Kentucky, depicts a like scene. 
3 American Anthropologist, op. cit., fig. 77. 


4 Congrés international des Américanistes, XV session, Québec, 1906. 
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gently with a war-club in the left groin; he is followed by three other men, 

the first touching her with a war-club in the other groin, and the other 

two in the arm-pits. Then the man who captured the girl approaches 

from the east, bearing a bow and arrow which belong to what is known 

as the Skull bundle; he shouts a war-cry and shoots the maiden in the 
} heart. The chief priest opens the thoracic cavity of the maiden with the 
flint knife from the altar, and, thrusting his hand inside, besmears his 
face with blood. All the men, women, and childien press forward now 
and aim each to shoot an arrow into the body. 

There is always danger of mistaking analogy for genealogy. There 
is likewise danger of misconstruing the phenomena of parallelism and of 
convergence. The pathway of the prehistorian who would delve into 
the remote past is beset by difficulties far greater than those in the way 
of proving a kinship between the culture of the modern Plains Indians 
and the ancient culture of the Mississippi valley. His problem is bound 
up with the great, and as yet unsolved, problem of human origins. He 
must take into consideration not only relationships but also beginnings; 
and the beginnings of things human, so far as we have been able to trace 


them, have their fullest exemplification in prehistoric Europe. The 


cradle of the human race has not yet been definitely located. When it 
is found it will prove to be at least within easy reach of Europe, which 
structurally is the keystone of the Old World arch—still firmly planted 
against Asia and once in more intimate contact with Africa than at 
present. 

The Old World then is the ample stage on which the human drama 


has been played. Here the cultural elements have had their exits and 


their entrances. The character of a culture at a given time and place 
should be viewed in the light not only of the elements that were present, 
but also those that were manifestly lacking. One can, for example, set 
about reconstructing the culture of Homo heidelbergensis or of Piltdown 
without danger of being misled by phenomena with which ethnologists 
have to reckon, namely, the disturbances resulting from a clash between 
cultures in almost totally different planes of development. In those 
days there was no danger of being discovered by a Columbus or conquered 
by a Cortés. Since the earliest times progress has been due in part to 
contact of one people with another and the resulting interchange of 
ideas. Infiltrations and invasions, peaceable or otherwise, have also 
brought changes. The evidence points to a diversity of human types 
as far back as the early Quaternary, but not to a corresponding cultural 
diversity. 
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Culture is a measure of man’s power to control his environment. It 
depends largely on the inventive faculty and the facilities for trans- 
mitting racial experience. The dead level character of the so-called 
eolithic or pre-paleolithic industrial remains points to a long hand-to- 
mouth struggle for a racial bank account. Progress was slow even 
among the Chellean and Acheulian peoples. A rude Chellean industry 
was found associated with the Piltdown skull. Whether Mousterian 
culture was a direct outgrowth of the Chellean and Acheulian has not 
yet been determined. The human skeletal remains associated with 
Mousterian culture are of the Neanderthal type, representing a race of 
coarse mental and physical fiber, whose disappearance was coincident 
with the appearance of a new racial and cultural type. The ancestry 
of this new race, the Aurignacian, has not been definitely traced. The 
Aurignacians, represented by Cro-Magnon and Combe Capelle, were 
more nearly akin to the modern Europeans than to the archaic Mouster- 
ians. The cultural differences are at once so great as to make it difficult 
to conceive of the Aurignacian as having been an offshoot from the 
Mousterian age. The distribution of Aurignacian culture would in the 
opinion of Breuil seem to favor Africa rather than the east as a starting 
point. 

The Aurignacians introduced the decorative as well as the fine arts: 
sculpture, bas relief, engraving, and painting. Through these we get a 
glimpse into their social and intellectual life. Some of their art works have 
been subjected to an interesting comparativestudy. For example, they left 
in a number of French and Spanish caves negative imprints of the human 
hand that manifestly point to phalangeal amputation, a practice that 
exists today among primitive peoples in. widely separated parts of the 
earth. It was observed by Burchell among the Bushmen as early as 
1812. Itis also reported from Australia. According to Boas the Haida, 
Tlingit, and Tsimshian tribes of the Northwest Coast cut off a little 
finger on special occasions. Mindeleff reproduces a series of pictographs 
from the Cafion de Chelly, Arizona, in which representations of the human 
hand play an important réle. He does not say however whether any of 
these show evidences of phalangeal amputation. 

The Aurignacians likewise left us those perplexing female figures in 
the round from Brassempouy, Mentone, and Willendorf, as well as the 
bas reliefs from Laussel, all of which are reminiscent of the Bushman 
type of female beauty. The figures in, question might however be ex- 
plained on symbolic grounds rather than as realistic representations of a 


physical type. 
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If the Aurignacian culture came from the direction of the Mediter- 
ranean the same can hardly be said of the Solutrean which succeeded it 
and which seems to have come from the east. According to Breuil the 
early Solutrean is extensively developed in Hungary while the veritable 
Aurignacian is lacking there. It may be that the early Solutrean of the 
east is synchronous with advanced Aurignacian in France and that the 
Solutrean of the west was due to an invasion, which however did not 
remain long in the ascendency; for out of the contact between these two 
civilizations there arose the Magdalenian culture, to whose further 
development the east and not the Mediterranean contributed. 

One encounters difficulties in comparing paleolithic art with any art 
period that has followed. It differs not only from neolithic art but also 
from the art of modern primitive races. The art of the untutored child 
is more like that of neolithic or modern primitive art than it is like paleo- 
lithic art. The child does not copy the thing itself so much as his ideas 
about the thing. Paleolithic art evinces a remarkable familiarity with 
the object combined with a skilled hand. The artists’ models were 
almost without exception from the animal world, chiefly game animals 
Conditions favoring progress in art are normally just the reverse of those 
that would make a hunter’s paradise. With the increase in density of 
population there would be a corresponding decrease of game. The animal 
figures were no doubt in large measure votive offerings for the multi- 
plication of game and success in the chase. The more realistic the figure 
the more potent its effect would be as a charm. The mural works of 
art—figures of male and female, scenes representing animals hunted or 
wounded—are generally tucked away in some hidden recess, which of 
itself is witness to their magic uses. 

Mythical representations, so common to modern primitive art and 
to post-paleolithic art in general, are wholly foreign to paleolithic art. 
There were no gods, unless the human figures served also as such; and 
no figures with mixed attributes, as is so well typified in the gold figurines 
of ancient Chiriquian art of the Isthmus, or in the Hindu and the 
Egyptian pantheon. The paleolithic artist left frescoes, engravings, bas 
reliefs, and figures in the round of the horse, but there is not a single 
figure of a centaur. 

The cave man’s love for the real, the natural, as opposed to the 
mythical, the artificial, is also seen in his representations of the human 
form. A child will draw the figure of a man or a woman as clothed, but 
with the legs for example showing through the dress. The same thing 
was done by the artists of ancient Egypt. Not so with the cave artist 
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That paleolithic man of the art period made use of clothing the numerous 
bone needles afford abundant testimony; but with a single possible ex- 
ception (Cogul in southeastern Spain), and that, if an exception, dates 
from the very close of the paleolithic period, the human form was rep- 
resented in the nude; some of the figures however suggest a more pro- 
nounced growth of hair over the body than would be common at the 
present time. 

There is very little evidence that masks were used either ceremonially 
or for stalking purposes. An engraving of a male figure wearing a mask 
representing a horse’s head has been noted from the Magdalenian de- 
posits of the cave of Espelugues at Lourdes. Three engraved figures ona 
baton de commandement from the rock shelter of Mége at Teyjat 
(Dordogne) have been reproduced by Breuil. A third example was found 
at Mas d’Azil—a man wearing a bear’s head mask. 

Art objects dating from the paleolithic period have every appearance 
of being originals and not copies. Earmarks of the copyist are singularly 
lacking. The work was done either in the presence of the model or with 
the image of the latter fresh in the memory. 

Ethnology has done much toward illuminating some of the dark pages 
of European prehistory. But European ethnology is too far removed 
from paleolithic and pre-paleolithic Europe to be as good a guide there 
as the ethnology of the Indian is to prehistoric America. There are 
those who are inclined to criticize the temple of classification reared by 
the European prehistoric systematists. They call it too simple, too 
perfect, too academic—a system based on answers to the easy questions 
with all the puzzling problems left out of account, and therefore admir- 
ably calculated to attract the amateur. The critics however usually have 
very little first-hand knowledge of the European field. On the other 
hand those who have done most to develop the systematic side are the 
first to acknowledge not only the weaknesses of the classification, but also 
the complexity of the problems still confronting the prehistorian. No 
one who can speak with authority claims that the system can at present 
be applied anywhere except to central, southern, and western Europe. 
A certain definite succession of cultures already holds good over a large 
area. The horizon we call Solutrean, for example, need not however be 
synchronous in Hungary and southwestern France. When Asia and 
Africa shall have been studied with equal thoroughness there will be 
much to add and no doubt some to subtract. There can be a system of 
classification and still allow for all sorts of local rises and falls of the 
culture barometer as well as movements of peoples over large areas. All 
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the people did not follow a retreating glacier to the north. But all who 
did follow were driven slowly back with the succeeding advance of the 
great continental ice sheet. And it is not likely that they recognized 
those whose ancestors had been left behind so many thousands of years 
before. Lapse of time and differences in the environment must have 
left their impress on both classes of culture, the contact between which 
would eventually result in a new phase of culture. The wonder is that 
any system could be discovered, and I say discovered rather than devised 
advisedly, which could long withstand so complex and heavy a strain. 
The system in its elemental outlines still survives; and where there is life 


there is hope, and the possibility of future growth. 


REMARKS BY BERTHOLD LAUFER 

THE value of a scientific method, in my estimation, cannot be de- 
termined by theoretical discussion. The academic exposition of a method 
may strike ear and mind favorably, and yet it may be unworkable if the 
practical issues of a science are at stake in broad daylight. The quality 
of a method is discernible only from the fruits which it yields. It remains 
a brutal fact that the worth of a man is estimated by the world at large 
from his outward success in life; in similar manner the merit and utility 
of a method are judged according to the degree of its success. It is 
sheer brutality and cold-hearted calculation if we are tempted to adopt 
the most successful method in the pursuit of our work. In matters of 
archeology it has always seemed to me that classical archeology, the 
oldest of the archeological sciences, has hitherto made the most successful 
advance; and for this reason it is deemed advisable to extend its methods, 
as far as feasible, to other fields of antiquarian exploration. But if 
a more effectual method should ever be contrived, I believe I should be 
inclined to abandon my own boat and embark on the new. 

Archeology is largely a matter of practical experience; and, wide and 
unlimited as the range of experience is, the variability of methods ap- 
plicable to specific cases is almost endless, and we may well say that each 
case must be judged by its own particular merits. Archeological problems 
may be likened to algebraic equations with one, two, or several unknowns: 
by starting from a given fact, we endeavor to unravel by it the one or 
more unknowns. If archeology is more than a mere description and 
classification of ancient remains left by past ages (and this could assuredly 
be only its technical foundation, which may be described under the term 
“‘ museology ’’), but if it is the science of the ancient culture-phases of 
mankind illustrated by all accessible human monuments, it is needless 
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to insist that archeological study cannot be separated from philology 
and ethnology. It isa branch of historical research, a part of the history 
of human thought and culture; and as far as Asia, Africa, and Europe are 


concerned, it is obvious, without the shadow of a doubt, that only a 


combined knowledge of language, paleography, history, and culture will 
lead us to any positive and enduring result in archeological questions. 
Take, for example, the case of Egyptology. The very word indicates 
the specific character of the science. We do not speak of such divisions 
as Egyptian history, archeology, philology, and ethnology, but of 
Egyptology only, because a scholar desirous of promoting this research 
must be firm in every saddle. The great architectural monuments of 
Egypt are covered with contemporaneous inscriptions revealing their 
significance; and well-trained familiarity with the script and language, 
with chronology and events, with religious and other ideas, becomes the 
indispensable equipment for any one serving the cause of the archeology 
of Egypt. When we come to India, the situation is widely different. India 
has no historical records, and lacks any sound chronology. The accounts 
of the Greek, Chinese, and Arabic authors must partially supplement this 


deplorable gap. Monuments are comparatively plentiful, some are also 


augmented by coeval inscriptions, but, on the whole, they are cut off 
from contemporaneous tradition. The spirit of India is highly imagin- 
ative—essentially occupied with religious, mythological, and_ phil- 
osophical speculations, supported by an inexhaustible fund of good 
stories and legends. The skilful interpreter of the monuments of Indian 
art must naturally have these at his fingers’ ends, and, to make good for 
the lack of historical data, ought to have recourse also to the application 
of psychological methods. 

In China we are confronted with a peculiar situation unparalleled in 
classical antiquity and elsewhere. Here we face the unique fact that 
the Chinese themselves have created and highly developed a science of 
archeology beginning at a time when Europe still slumbered in the night 
of the middle ages. The Chinese, indeed, were the first archeologists in 
the world: the first to explore the soil; the first to do field-work; the first 
to collect, arrange, catalogue, and illustrate antiquities; the first to 
study and describe their monuments—with most notable results. This 
feature naturally offers to us many vantage points; and the study of 
Chinese archeology, accordingly, must begin with a study of the arche- 
ology of the Chinese. The foreign student intent on the solution of a 
special problem will in this manner easily see a point of attack, and will 


find his path through the jungle cleared to some extent by the contri- 
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butions offered by Chinese scholars. This state of affairs, however, 
has also grave drawbacks which must not be overlooked; and among 
these, two are important. The circumstantial evidence of Chinese 
antiquities, in general, is weak; the localities where they have been found 
are sometimes but vaguely known; the circumstances of the finds are 
seldom, and then but imperfectly, described to us. Again, the Chinese 
have their own peculiar theories, their point of view in looking at things, 
their peculiar logic and mode of argumentation, and have accumulated on 
top of their antiquities, and on the whole of their culture, huge strata 
of speculations and reflections which in most cases cannot withstand our 
sober criticism. It was a development easy enough to understand that 
until very recently our scholars meant to make Chinese archeology by 
merely reproducing the opinions of Chinese archeologists. This neces- 
sarily resulted in numerous errors, misconceptions, and wrong judgments, 
the effects of which are not yet overcome. These strictures being made, 
the outlook in this field is altogether hopeful. We heve remains and 
antiquities in great plenty, and an overwhelming abundance of information 
accompanying them—often more, I should add, than we are able to 
digest. Above all, our conclusions can be built upon the firm basis of a 
secure and reliable chronology, and in the majority of cases we might 
say it is out of the question that a Chinese monument or object should 
not be datable within a certain period. The aim of Chinese archeology, 
as I understand it, should be the reconstruction of the origin and inward 
development of Chinese culture in its total range, as well as in its relation 
to other cultural provinces. A proper knowledge of China is bound up 
in this definition. We cannot comprehend any idea of modern China, 
or adequately treat any Chinese problem, without falling back on the 
past. The distinction between archeology and ethnology, consonant 
with the actual conditions in America, seems, at least to me, to be some- 
what out of place in such fields as China, central Asia, and Siberia. 
The modern ethnographical conditions in these regions mean so little 
that they amount to almost nothing, being merely the result of events 
of the last two centuries or so. My conviction that there is in principle 
no essential difference between archeological and ethnological methods 
could not be better illustrated than by the fact that the method of 
Chinese archeology—at least, as I am inclined to look upon it—is in 
perfect harmony with the method of ethnology as conceived and es- 
tablished by Dr Boas. It is among the Chinese, even to a much higher 
degree than among primitive tribes, that we constantly have to reckon 


with such potent factors of mental development as recasting of old ideas 
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into new forms; reinterpretation of ancient thoughts under the influence 
of new currents, theories, or dogmas; new associations, adaptations, 
combinations, amalgamations, and adjustments. The ideas expounded 
by Chinese scholars of the middle ages with reference to their classical 
antiquity one or two thousand years back are, in fact, nothing but 
subjective reconstructions of the past based largely on deficient associ- 
ations of ideas. This feature is most striking, for instance, in decorative 
art. The Sung artists of the middle ages attempted to reconstruct all 
the primitive patterns on the ritual objects of the archaic period on the 
basis of the names of these patterns as handed down in the texts of the 
ancient rituals. All these names were derived from natural objects, 
but referred to geometrical designs. A combination of hexagons, for 
example, was styled a “rush” pattern, because it was suggestive of a 
mat plaited from rushes, and may indeed have been developed from a 
mat impression. In the Sung period, art was naturalistic, and these 
artists reconstructed the ancient geometric rush pattern in the new form 
of realistic rushes. In this manner a new grammar of ornaments was 
developed, purported to represent the real ornaments of the classical 
period, which, however, had never existed at that time. Cases like this 
may have happened a hundred or a thousand times among primitive 
tribes, not only in art, but in social and religious development as well. 
The further advantage of this critical and reconstructive method is 
that it finally leads us to psychology, and allows us to recognize the laws 
working in the Chinese mind. And this, after all, must be the ultimate 
aim of all our research—the tracing and establishing of the mental 
development of a nation, the grasp of the national soul, the determination 
of its qualities, aspirations, and achievements. From this point of view, 
we may say paradoxically, and yet correctly, that all archeology should 
become ethnology, and all ethnology turn into archeology. The two, 
in fact, are inseparably one and the same—emanations of the same spirit, 
pursuing, as they do, the same ideal, and working to the same end. 
Finally I may perhaps be allowed a word concerning the relation of 
American archeology to ethnology, although I must first apologize for 
talking of something about which I do not properly know. It is difficult 
for the present to bridge American archeology and ethnology; but it 
seems to me that this entire question has no concern whatever with 
methods, or that no alleged or real deficiency of methods could be made 
responsible for any disappointments in certain results that may have 


been expected. The drawback lies solely in the material conditions of 


the field, and prominent among these is the lack of a substantial chro- 
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nology. Chronology is at the root of the matter, being the nerve elec- 
trifying the dead body of history. It should be incumbent upon the 
American archeologist to establish a chronological basis of the pre- 
columbian cultures, and the American ethnologist should make it a 
point to bring chronology into the life and history of the postcolumbian 
Indians. This point of view, it seems to me, has been almost wholly 
neglected by American philologists and ethnologists, and hardly any 
attempt seems ever to have been made to fix accurately the time of tradi- 
tions, mythologies, rituals, migrations, and other great culture movements. 
This, however, must be accomplished, and I am hopeful enough to 
cherish the belief that it will be accomplished. When archeology and 
ethnology have drawn up each its own chronology, then the two systems 
may be pieced together and collated, and the result cannot fail to appear. 
Whether we who are here assembled shall ever live up to that happy day, 
is another question. Meanwhile we ought not to be too pessimistic 
about the outcome, or to worry too absorbingly about the issue of 
methods. We should all be more enthusiastic about new facts than 
about methods; for the constant brooding over the applicability of 
methods and the questioning of their correctness may lead one to a 
Hamletic state of mind not wholesome in pushing on active research 
work. In this sense allow me to conclude with the words of Carlyle: 
“Produce! Produce! Were it but the pitifullest infinitesimal fraction of 


a product, produce it in God’s name! ’Tis the utmost thou hast in thee: 


out with it, then! 


] 
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OBSERVATIONS ON THE NATIVES OF THE PATAGONIAN 
CHANNEL REGION 


By CARL SKOTTSBERG 


INTRODUCTION 

tke Swedish Expedition of 1907-1909 to Patagonia, Tierra del 

Fuego, etc., visited, amongst other parts of Chile, the channel 

region between the Straits of Magellan and the Penas (not 
Pejias, as it is often spelled) gulf. The principal object of our 
studies, here as elsewhere, was the geology, physical geography, and 
botany of the region, but we also endeavored to devote as much 
attention as possible to the peculiar native people inhabiting the 
channels. However, a detailed study, like that made by the 
French Cape-Horn Expedition in 1882-1883 on the Yahgan tribe, 
would require a fixed land station where work could be conducted 
during a year at least. In the circumstances all we could do was 
to gather some preliminary notes and to prepare the way for more 
competent investigators. If anything is to be done, it must be 
done soon, for the channel Indians are becoming extinct. 

The canoe Indians in the channels are generally spoken of as 
Alukulup (incorrectly written Alacoluf and Alakalouf by English 
missionaries; Fitzroy has Alikoolip). The Chileans use this word, 
and so did ourinterpreter. According to earlier authors they should 
not bear this name, as they belong rather to the Chonos; some 
others even assign them to the tribe that once inhabited southern 
Chiloé, the Guaitecas and Chonos islands. However, Deniker' 
remarks: “Ils ne faut pas confondre . . . les Chonos avec la peu- 
plade homonyme vivant plus au sud, entre le cap Pefias et le détroit 
de Magellan; celle-ci parait se rapprocher plut6t des Fuégiens.”’ 
It is therefore possibly wrong to apply the name “Chonos” to the 
people south of Penas gulf. Pritchard’ divides the channel tribes 

1 Les Races et les Peuples de la Terre, p. 631, Paris, 1900. 


2 Researches into the Physical History of Mankind, vol. v, London, 1847. 
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into (1) Chonos, of Chiloé, (2) Peyes to S. lat. 51°, and (3) Keyes or 
Key-yus to the straits. I am at a loss to know the source of the 
two last names, which have become forgotten. Latitude 51° is 
not and probably never was a boundary line between different 
tribes. In his work on Patagonia, Coppinger' follows the great 
explorer Fitzroy, designating the people in question the ‘‘ Channel or 
Chonos tribe.” Fitzroy? says that the Chonos Indians lived 
between the Chonos islands and the straits, and the Alukulups 
between the straits and Beagle channel, and (p. 142) remarks that 
probably no Chonos Indians were met with north of Cape Tres 
Montes. Their southern boundary is thus described: The Chonos 
occupied the northern, the Alukulups the southern shore of the 
Straits; they used to meet and also to combat. If this be right, 
it explains the occurrence of two different types of canoes in the 
straits. 

Lately, a German geographer, P. Kriiger, has stated that only 
one people have lived from Chiloé to the straits. He writes (p. 27) 
that, at the time of the conquest, Indians called “ Alacalufes”’ lived 
on the Chonos islands and on the coast of the mainland, but that 
they are now confined to the farthest south—Smyth channel and 
the Magellan straits. Further, that in earlier centuries the Chonos 
Indians and even those south of Taitao peninsula were taken by 
missionaries and brought to the east coast of Chiloé. Even now, he 
continues, in the southeastern corner of Chiloé and on the Chauques 
islands the language of the Huilliches (i. e. people of the south), 
an Araucanian dialect, is spoken. He thus aims to explain that 
there is still much Indian blood in the veins of the modern Chilotes. 
To this I need only remark that this fact may be accounted for 
without resorting to the theory that it was due to immigration 
from the south. If the language of the immigrants was Arau- 
canian, they did not come from the channel region and had nothing 
to do with the small remnant of ‘‘Alacalufes”” in Smyth channel, 
for their languages seem to have nothing in common. 

1 Cruise of the “ Alert,"’ London, 1883. 

2 Voyages of the Adventure"’ and Beagle,"’ vol. 1, London, 1839. 


3 Die patagonischen Anden zwischen 42° und 44° s. Br., Petermanns Mitteilungen» 
Erganzungsheft 164, Gotha, 1909. 
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Fitzroy says that the Alukulups also inhabited the western 
entrance of Beagle channel, where, according to Hyades’ and 
Deniker’s maps, only Yahgans are found. There is another differ- 
ence between the statements of these explorers. Fitzroy describes 
the Alukulup canoe as being like that of the Yahgan, both being 
made of bark; Hyades says (p. 13) that they have plank canoes, 
which he saw in Froward reach. Captain King also mentions such 
canoes in Port Gallant (p. 313) and in Fortescue bay. As Fitzroy’s 
“‘Chonos tribe’’ lived along the northern shore of the straits, this 
is easily explained. Plank canoes have been observed farther south, 
as in Barbara channel. Fitzroy (p. 194) believes they were stolen. 

According to Bougainville the Indians of Magellan straits are 
called ‘“ pécherais,”’ a term that has become much used by tourists 
and also by men of science. The Fuegians were said to use this word 
very often. No one was able to give me an explanation of it, but I 
am sure that in any event it never was the name of a Fuegian tribe, 
and indeed there is absolutely no need of such a word. Fitzroy 
thinks that Bougainville’s “‘ pécherais”’ belonged to the Alukulup. 

Despite the differences between the descriptions of Fitzroy and 
Hyades, it is obvious that they meant the same people, as is shown 
by their vocabularies; these certainly exhibit many differences, 
but we must remember that one observer was English, the other 
French, and that it is exceedingly difficult to record words spoken 
by Fuegians. This language is, however, totally different from 
that spoken in the Patagonian channels. Thus the straits seem 
to be a linguistic boundary. 

Why, then, did our interpreter call the Indians seen by us 
Alukulup? Certainly two tribes do not bear the same name. 
Probably the explanation is that she had lived for some time on 
Dawson island, where the Salesian missionaries so designate them. 
Although we cannot prove that Hyades or Fitzroy used this name 
incorrectly, it seems certain that we cannot apply it to the channel 
people north of the straits. Their proper designation I have not 
been able to determine. During the voyage I did not doubt that 
the name used by the interpreter was the correct one, and therefore 
made no inquiries. 
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As the tribes south of the straits are called ‘“‘ Fuegians,” we may 
call the tribe here described ‘“‘West Patagonian’’—not a very apt 
name, to be sure, as they have nothing in common with the Pata- 
gonians, or Tehuelches, but still more or less appropriate as the 
tribe inhabits the region now often rightly or wrongly called West 
Patagonia. 

It is probable that these Indians formerly mixed with Fuegians, 
and it seems certain that they also met with the Tehuelches. Fitz- 
roy speaks of a people called by him “‘Huemul” because they 
wandered about Otway and Skyring hunting a species of deer 
(Furcifer chilensis). Now, the West Patagonians still make ex- 
cursions to Skyring, as will later be seen. Therefore I am almost 
convinced that Fitzroy’s ‘‘Huemules’’ were channel Indians 


observed during excursions into the land of the Tehuelches. 


3RIEF NOTES ON OuR Rovut! 

The members of the Channel expedition were, besides the author, 
Dr P. Quensel, geologist, and Captain José Bordes, piloto mayor 
in the Chilean navy. To Captain Bordes we are greatly indebted 
for the benefit of his wide experience, which was cheerfully placed 
at our disposal. By reason of the unequaled generosity of the 
Chilean government we were enabled to make use of a comfortable 
steamer, the S. S. Meteoro, belonging to the naval station at Punta 
Arenas, for our voyage. Leaving the capital of Patagonia, May 21, 
1908, we anchored in Port Gallant the following day in order to 
enlist the services of an interpreter. Three canoes were seen here, 
each made of a single log—a type of recent origin, according to 
Bordes. After much negotiation we were successful in finding an 
interpreter, an elderiy woman called Emilia (her mission name), or 
Akicakwarrakwilti (figs. 130, 131). She knew some Spanish, and 
spoke her own language fluently. At nightfall one canoe contain- 
ing two men and their wives came alongside; they spent several 
hours aboard and gave us much information. At Port Gallant an 
Austrian has lived many years with an Indian woman; the natives 
regard him as one of their own and visit his place for the purpose 
of trading otter-skins. 


AM. ANTH., N. S., 
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The next morning we left Port Gallant and anchored in Puerto 
Angosto, a beautiful harbor surrounded by steep mountains and 
with a pretty waterfall. From here we steamed to the Felix light- 


house to land the mail for the staff, crossed the straits, and anchored 
in Sholl bay. The 


weather was clear, 


and from our anchor- 
age we had a fine 
view of Mufioz Ga- 
mero peninsula and 
of Desolation island. 
The next day we pro- 
ceeded westward as 
far as Westminster 
Hall, which was left 
on port; then passing 
Condor island we 


went northwestward 


through Esmeralda 


channel, thence 


through Lamiré pas- 

FiG. 130.—Emilia. sage east of King is- 

land, and through La- 

guera passage, which is only about a hundred meters broad and in 
which the route winds between kelp-patches and small rocks; finally 
through Indian passage down to Cuarenta Dias harbor on the north 
side of Atalaya island. From here we had to attempt a landing on 
the famous Evangelistas rocks, for we brought provisions for the men 
in service at the lighthouse. Generally a vessel bound for Evange- 
listas is obliged to await an opportunity to land the stores, watching 
the weather from Cuarenta Dias. <A landing is not easily effected, as 
there is an enormous swell and nothing that deserves the name of a 
landing-place. We were quite fortunate however, and visited the 
lighthouse without delay on May 26. Here systematic meteoro- 
logical work is done, the results of which were of much importance 
to our kncwledge of Indian life; for how could one be able to under- 
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stand it thoroughly without an adequate knowledge of the climate 
of the country? We now know that there is hardly a place in- 
habited by man that is more disagreeable than the Patagonian 
channels: day after day a thick fog overhangs the mountain slopes, 
obscuring the view; week after week the rain pours incessantly, with 
frequent gales, and a temperature seldom exceeding a few degrees 
above the freezing point. The summer is in reality no summer, and 


winter is such only in name; indeed seasons are practically unknown. 


Fic. 131.—Emilia 


In the afternoon, just as we prepared to leave Evangelistas rocks, 
a thick fog fell upon us. We made dangerous and fruitless attempts 
to reach a harbor, and were obliged to spend the whole night running 
to and fro in the entrance of the straits. At daylight, the fog 
lifting, we turned toward Queen Adelaide archipelago and anchored 


in a cove called Port San Ramén, on Pacheco island. The next 


| 
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day we entered Anita channel, a very narrow and picturesque 
passage, and a second landing was made in Port Vacas. From 
Canal Anita one way led through very dirty water into Viel channel, 
where we met the first Indian canoe since leaving Port Gallant. 
It contained a party of seven, all so shy that the efforts of our inter- 
preter to persuade them to come on board were utterly fruitless. 
The same day we arrived in Puerto Ramirez in Smyth channel 
where a Chilean and his family live in charge of a supply of coal 
deposited there for the use of the navy. The 31st of May we 


weighed anchor and went northward by the usual route through 


Fic. 132.—Port Bueno. The distant smoke is from an Indian camp-fire. 


Collingwood strait into Sarmiento channel and anchored for the 
night in Occasion cove on Piazzi island. The next day we met two 
heavily laden canoes, manned by two brothers with their families, 
who came from Port Bueno looking for a new camping-place. We 
took the entire party aboard and proceeded to their starting point, 
where we remained two days and had a good opportunity to study 
the natives at home (fig. 132). Some of them wore only their original 
mantle of sealskin; the others had a coat, or at least a waistcoat, an 
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old rag, or some such makeshift; the small children went quite naked 
in spite of the low temperature and a cold rain. On shore we found 
some Indians who had been left behind, for they did not possess a 
canoe; but probably their more wealthy tribesmen had intended 
to return for them. Here we discovered a large, well-built hut 
which will be described later. Our friends did not take possession 
of it, but hastened to build their usual small wigwams as soon as 
they landed. 

Once more under way, we met the next native party, a canoe 
with one man and two women, in Guia narrows. They came along- 
side to barter, but would not come aboard, and one of the women 


repeatedly shouted “‘ Cristiano malo!”’ As we could not heave to 
in the narrows, we went to Rayo cove, hoping the Indians would 
follow us; but we were deceived, so we continued northward, anchor- 
ing in Molyneux sound. 

The next day we chose the route east of Saumarezisland. From 
Penguin inlet, which was seen to be full of ice, numerous small floes 
were drifting out into the channel. When we were outside Port 
Grappler we saw smoke coming from the thicket. We stopped at 
once and had just let the anchor go when a canoe with ten men 
came to visit us. One of them, a man of about 55 years and the 
only gray-haired native we saw during the expedition, was in 
command. This party was not very agreeable to deal with; they 
begged for everything on board and declined to let us measure them, 
and they showed much indignation when we refused to give them 
liquor. Finally we were compelled to ask them to return to their 
quarters. At midnight we were disturbed by a noise alongside the 
steamer—the natives had come back and demanded to be taken 
aboard, which of course we could not allow. Early next morning 
the whole party was there again, now increased in number to twenty- 
four, including women and children. At first only the men came 
aboard; they were very suspicious and would not permit their families 
to come, but finally they grew more tractable. However, in spite of 
Emilia’s eloquence we could not gain their full confidence. They 
did not understand our interpreter as well as desired, and Emilia 
declared that they spoke a different language. This, however, 
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was not the case, for I could see that they made themselves toler- 
ably well understood, so that it must have been. only a question of 
difference in dialect. What I was able to record in the way of a 
vocabulary I gleaned from Emilia and from the people in Port 
Gallant and in Port Bueno, hence I know almost nothing of the 
Grappler dialect. 

After these Indians had spent some hours with us, they departed, 
and later we rowed ashore to see their quarters. Now a strange 
occurrence took place. As soon as they saw our boat, women and 
children ran away on the path leading into the forest, and the men 
gathered in front of their wigwams, apparently wild with rage, 
armed with stones, clubs, and sticks, and shouting that we must 
not come any nearer. As the boat touched the shore, they prepared 
to attack us. Emilia went to speak with them and told us that 
they were afraid of the shotgun brought by one of the officers, and 
only by leaving it behind did we gain permission to land. I dare 
say they were brave men, standing ready to defend their homes with 
the simple weapons at their disposal, not knowing whether we 
were armed with revolvers. Some of them, especially the old men, 
exhibited great fear of the camera; but they finally made friends 
with us, so that we conducted our observations without further 
disturbance. 

In the afternoon we left these Indians and anchored in Port Eden. 
The next day Port Simpson was visited. We pulled upa small river 
which discharges here, and came into’a small lagoon, where we landed, 
in order, as usual, to examine the vegetation. Thence we continued 
our journey, passing the famous English narrows and anchoring 
in Port Grey, where we found time for a second excursion. The 
next evening found us at anchor in Hale cove. After an excursion 
around the cove, we entered Baker inlet, a series of beautiful deep 
fiords with high rocky shores. The mountainsides are very barren, 
and only in the sheltered harbors is the usual rain forest found, 
owing to the formidable gales that sweep through the inlet. We 
anchored in Port Cuericueri, not far from the entrance. The 


next day we went farther in, but only to pass through Troya channel 


and then to turn westward again, for our diminishing supply of coal 
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necessitated haste. We anchored in Port Merino Jarpa, where we 
spent the night, then went back to Hale cove and thence to the 
Harbor of Isles. On June 12 we crossed Messier channel and 
passed through Albatross and Fallos channels into Adelbert channel, 
where we stopped in Heinrich’s fiord. The next day we continued 
eastward, back to Messier, having rounded Little Wellington island 
and without having seen any trace of Indians other than their 
empty wigwams. After having passed English narrows once more, 
we found an anchorage in Port Riofrio. Running southward from 
here, we chose the passage through Chasm reach, a wonderful deep 
gorge through the mountains. As we emerged, we met a canoe and 
recognized some of the Grappler people—the first Indians we had 
met since we left this harbor going northward. We spent the night 
in Port Charrua, a most beautiful channel cove. On June 15 we 
passed into Andrew sound for Pitt channel, where it proved very 
difficult to find an anchorage. We tried a place close to Kentish 
islands, where 7 and 11 fathoms are marked on the Admiralty 
chart, but found no suitable place, although we looked all around 
until darkness came upon us, when we cast anchor on the south side 
of the channel with 19 fathoms; the shore was steep and we were 
not more than 30 meters from the beach. Before dawn we weighed 
and entered Pitt channel. Where Peel inlet branches, a sandbank 
has been reported, partly barring the entrance to the southern 
branch; nearer the southern shore there is plenty of room and water, 
and without adventure we steamed in toward the bottom of 
this most magnificent fiord. It was with a certain curiosity, for 
we wanted to stop here a couple of days, and no harbor or even 
anchorage was known. Good fortune helped us, for on the southern 
side, about three miles from the end, we discovered a beautiful 
harbor with a small island in the entrance, dividing it into two 
channels and sheltered from all winds. Twice a day the tidal 
currents filled it with drifting ice, but as the floes were small we 
lay thoroughly safe. The officers made a sketch of the harbor, 
which we called Puerto Témpanos, i. e., “ Ice-flow cove’’ (fig. 133). 

The landscape about the inlet is remarkable in its splendor. One 


is not far from the ice-clad cordillera with its lofty, shining, white 
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peaks; large glaciers descend toward the inlet from four valleys, 
embrace three nunataks, and join a gigantic stream of ice coming 
down to the water, where it terminates in a wall about 40 meters 
high and with an unbroken length of about three kilometers. The 
ice is much furrowed with deep clefts and crevices. 

In the afternoon of June 18 we left Peel inlet and took the short- 
est route to Port Bueno, which had been abandoned by the Indians. 
We continued the 20th, and had just passed the entrance to 


PEEL INLET | 
PUERTO TEMPANOS 


(Icefloe Cove) 
Seale in Meters 


FIG. 133. 


Columbine cove when, smoke being reported, we turned and 
stopped. There were three Indians on shore, a married couple and 
the brother of the wife. They were busy repairing their canoe and 
were in the happy possession of an ax. The next day we were back 
in Mufioz Gamero (Port Ramirez), where we met some Indians, 
who spent half a day with us on board. On our way back to Punta 
Arenas we anchored in Woodsworth bay and Port Borja. We left 
Emilia in Port Gallant on the 24th and arrived in Punta Arenas 
late the same evening. ; 
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PRESENT NUMBER AND DISTRIBUTION OF THE WEST PATAGONIANS 

The northern geographic limit of the people in question is 
Penas gulf. They are said to visit even the western skerries in 
order to hunt seal, but I have reason to suppose that these dangerous 
excursions are seldom made nowadays. From the longitudinal 
channels visits are made into the fiords east of them, as Boca de 
Canales, Baker, Caldeleugh, and Ultima Esperanza. They also 
go down into Obstruction sound and directly across the isthmus 
separating it from Skyring water. The most famous and perhaps 
most difficult of these portages has been described in thrilling 
fashion by Byron in his narrative of the loss of the Wager (London, 
1768). Coppinger also mentions some portages. Skyring pass 
was visited long ago. Bynoe says! that in Obstruction sound he 
found a large hut and some canoes, which he explains by the state- 
ment that the Pampa Indians (Tehuelches) make excursions to the 
channels, walk to the pass, and then use boats kept in storage there, 
and finally return to their own country. I think this explanation 
is wrong, first, because it is very difficult if not impossible to travel 
afoot from the pampa to the western part of Skyring, a region 
unknown when Bynoe wrote his description; and, secondly, we 
know from our own experience that the channel Indians make 
excursions to Skyring. What I cannot know for certain is why 
Bynoe found canoes, apparently abandoned by the natives, at 
Obstruction sound. Perhaps the Indians were in hiding, not 
wishing to reveal their knowledge of the portage. 

During our visit to Skyring we went to Excelsior sound, where 
the portage ends. This inlet is far too long as located on the new 
Chilean map—half the length would be more nearly correct. As 
there is no beach of sand or gravel, there are no traces of a road 
ending there; the bay is surrounded by the compact wall of the 
evergreen forest. Had we not known that the road must be there, 
we hardly would have discovered it. We followed it 400 meters, 
at which distance it ends in a fresh-water lagoon. From the top 
of a hill we could see another lagoon, and there may be even a 
third one between Skyring and Obstruction sound. The road is 


1 See Fitzroy, p. 199. 
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laid with thin sticks directly across, the distance between them 

varying from three to five feet, and follows a wet depression along 

a cliff (fig. 134). We suppose that the canoes are pulled along, hence 

the sticks. Byron states that when crossing Ofqui the boats are 

taken to pieces and each plank carried separately. At several places 

in Skyring we found the framework of huts and were told by settlers 
that a few canoes are seen every year in June or July. 

Why do the natives come to Skyring? The water is brackish 
and consequently animal life is poor in comparison with that of the 
channels. Numerous evidences of Indian repasts prove that they 
bring provisions with them on their journeys to Skyring water. 
Thus, we found bones of seafowl and seals, heaps of shells of the 
large Mytilus, and bones of animals that do not occur in Skyring. 
At one place we observed that a canoe had been built, or at least 
repaired. I have reached the conclusion that one of the reasons 
the Indians go to Skyring is their need of large trees, for here the 
forest trees (Nothofagus betuloides and Drimys winteri) are much 


greater than in the channels, where they are often so stunted as to 


FiG. 134.—Portage between Obstruction sound and Skyring. 
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FiG. 135.—Framework of hut, Skyring 


be hardly fit for use. That in earlier days guanacos and huemuls 
were hunted is evident, but to judge from the total absence of 
bows and arrows the present Indians seem to leave the large 
animals alone. They now have something else to come for: the 
settlements, where they may freely practise their talents as beggars. 

We may regard the Magellan straits as the southern boundary 
of the channel Indians. Only a few families go so far, preferring 
to confine themselves to Smyth channel and the archipelago west 
of it. Concerning their present number, no exact statement can 
be made. Barclay! estimated the ‘Alacalouf’’ at 800. He must 
have meant the West Patagonians, for there are no other free-living 
channel Indians, nor were there any in 1904. I think the estimate 
is far too high. In our cruise we counted about 80, and were told 
of about a dozen more. This was in winter, when most of them 


are found in the channels. I presume we saw or heard of a half 
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or at least a third of the tribe. Several persons living in Magallanes 
and familiar with the channels are of the opinion that the natives 
may be estimated at about 300. I believe they never were a 
numerous people, but they certainly have decreased rapidly during 
the last half-century. 

PuysicAL CHARACTERS 

We went to the channels in hope of being able to make complete 
measurements of all the natives met, but we had underestimated 
the difficulties. Through the kindness of Professor G. Retzius, 
of Stockholm, we carried a complete outfit of anthropometrical 
instruments, but it was very difficult, if not impossible, to persuade 
the natives that these burnished steel objects were not deadly 
weapons, consequently we were able to measure only six men and 
five women. The results have been published elsewhere,' hence it 
is not necessary to repeat them here. 

As no anthropometrical observations on the Fuegian Alukulup 
have been made, we can compare our measurements only with those 
of the Yahgans. Fitzroy quotes Bynoe’s description of the natives 
in Trinidal gulf: ‘‘We all pronounced them to be a finer race than 
we had seen on the water. . . .”’ He tells various things indicating 
that they should differ considerably from the Yahgans. Also Mr 
Low? describes them in a manner indicating that we are dealing 
with a people far better developed than the Yahgans. Our observa- 
tions, incomplete as they are, do not confirm this opinion. The 
photographs reproduced here and in my account of the whole 
expedition,* as well as the measurements, which speak more plainly 
than vague descriptions, show that they do not differ greatly from 
the Yahgans, while their general appearance is more or less the 
same. The upper body and arms are more strongly developed than 
the legs, which are thin and bent. The color of the skin, eyes, and 
hair is the same in the two peoples. The small children are lighter 
in color; they have brown hair and dark-blue eyes, which later 

1 Ymer, Tidskrift utgifven af Svenska Séliskapet for Antropologi och Geografi, Stuck- 
holm, 1910. 


2 See Fitzroy, p. 189. 
3 The Wilds of Patagonia, London, 1911. 
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become deep brown. The hair of the genitalia and the beard is 
very sparse; nowadays it is not always removed. 

According to Hyades the hair of the Yahgans turns gray only 
with advanced age. We saw one man with gray hair—the 


“cacique”’ at Port Grappler, previously mentioned (fig. 136). I 


FiG. 136.—Indians of Port Grappler. The figure at the right is the “ cacique.” 
believe the age of this man, which we estimated at about 55 years, 
may be considered fairly advanced. 


In comparison with the Yahgans our natives are somewhat more 
strongly built; the men are taller (1581 mm. against 1571 mm.), but 
the women are shorter (1438 mm. against 1474 mm.). Probably 
The 


more extended observations would level these differences. 
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West Patagonians are more broad-shouldered; the girth of the 
chest is greater; the head is perhaps a little larger, but more narrow 
across the temples; the distance between the malars is not so 
great; also the distance between the angles of the lower jaw and 


between the eyes is less. The mouth is perhaps broader. 


CHARACTER AND QUALITIES OF THE WEST PATAGONIANS 

It is often argued that in their culture the Fuegians belong to 
the lowest scale, and what is said of them, if it be true, may also 
be ascribed to the channel tribe. Certainly they all still live in 
the stone age, but this is not due to lack of intelligence so much as 
to unfavorable conditions, for their land, notwithstanding its 
luxuriant rain forest, is utterly poor, and no metals were ever avail- 
able. Perhaps no other people have a harder struggle for existence. 
Che climate is inimical to agriculture of any kind, as it is cold; 
rain and wind are almost incessant the year round, while there is 
scarcely any seasonal change. Impenetrable forests reeking with 
moisture and extensive swamps cover the slopes to the water’s 
edge, from which, when the sky chances to be tolerably clear, the 
steep mountains with their perpetual snow and ice can be seen. 
Nature seems dead in this region. There are few birds on the water. 
As one makes the acquaintance of the natives, he ceases to question 
why they stand so low in the scale of culture, but rather wonders 
how they manage to exist at all. 

As may be expected, the faculty of observation is well developed 
in the West Patagonians. Their language is rich in words for all 
kinds of natural products. Their faculty for finding their way into 
every corner, where a white man would soon be lost, is wonderful. 
Their memory likewise is well developed, and they exhibit, like 
many other primitive people, a pronounced talent for mimicry. 
In spite of this, it is very difficult for them to learn another language; 
their own tongue is certainly governed by laws quite different from 
those of civilized languages. It is amusing to hear them repeat, 
without hesitation and fairly correctly, a Swedish or a German 
sentence, for example, the meaning of which is unknown to them; 


but if they desire to use the same words in order to express them- 


selves, they are not very clever. 
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Concerning the religious beliefs of this people, our investigations 
gave only negative results. We are not aware of any ceremonies 
they may exist for aught we know, but probably, as with the 
Yahgans, are of a non-religious nature. They seem to dread their 
dead comrades, against whom they try to protect themselves by 
carrying amulets, such as a small leather pouch worn round the 
neck and containing hair of a dead person. Such articles, however, 
they evidently did not value very highly, as they would part with 
one for a match-box or a piece of tobacco. 

Some travelers have declared that the Patagonians have true 
religious ceremonies. Fitzroy, quoting Mr Low, states that they 
make singular signs before eating, as a kind of invocation; but we 
always saw them devour their food without ceremony of any 
description. 

The reputation of the channel Indians among the whites is not 
very high. We are told of treacherous assaults on people who never 
did them any harm. Such an assault occurred not far from Ultima 
Esperanza a short time before our arrival. I should imagine 
however, that the suspicion and treachery ascribed to them have 
been inspired by unscrupulous Europeans causing the natives to 
lose their confidence in the white race; hence a white man is usually 
regarded as an enemy. Love between mother and child is strongly 
developed. In order to show how low the West Patagonians stand, 
it is said that the men sometimes offer their children for barter; 
but judging by our own observations the men are quite as fond of 
the babies as the women. How, then, can we explain that they 
often leave their offspring without clothes and keep them for them- 
selves? I think that the garments that we offer them are regarded 
mostly as adornment, for we saw them drape themselves in old 
rags that were of practically no protection against the harshness of 
the climate. The small children are carried on their mother’s 
backs, where they keep warm, or gather round the fire in the hut 
or in the canoe. 

Manifestations of animosity are exhibited by the natives for 
the most insignificant reasons. They may feel mortally offended 


by an innocent joke. Inconstancy is a common trait. I do not 
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think that a native takes seriously any promise given by him. 
Jealousy is not unknown, and the husband is said to demand 
fidelity of his wife. Exceptions, however, are met with, as when a 
man sells the virtue of his wife for a cigarette; but it must be re- 
membered that such cases are due to contact with the outcasts of 
civilization. 

We gained the impression that the channel Indians are melan- 
cholic. If this be true, there is little cause for wonder, for the babe 
first opens its eyes toward a leaden sky; everything is saturated 
with cold rain; the wind howls almost continuously. If the child 
does not die, its life becomes a never-ceasing struggle; it does not 
become light-hearted, but bold, as is reflected in the daring boat- 
journeys. But, as other natives, when they sit about the fire and 
have plenty to eat, they forget their misery for the moment. 

The families seem to live separately, governed by the husband. 
It was a mere chance that so many people were seen under the 
command of one man as in Port Grappler; in this case he was the 
oldest man of the company, which separated only a few days after 
our visit. Monogamy seems to be the rule, but there are some 
men with two wives. The women are not exactly ill-treated. 
They have the same occupations as the Yahgans. No family seen 
by us had more than three children; the mortality is great during 
infancy. 

WeEstT PATAGONIANS AND CIVILIZATION 

Ever since the sixteenth century the channel Indians have been 
visited now and then by white men, sometimes at great intervals. 
While the Fuegians have been the subject of the ministrations of 
energetic missionaries, with the result that they will soon be extinct, 
the relations between the West Patagonians and civilization have 
remained the same, although visitors have been more frequent 
during the last century. Although this contact has been com- 
paratively slight, it has had a malign influence on the natives, 
changing them into lazy beggars whose only desire is for alcohol, 
tobacco, and clothing. It has also been the means of introducing 
distressing maladies, especially syphilis, shown by indisputable 


symptoms indicating advanced stages of that disease. 
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The Chilean authorities do not take much notice of the Indians. 
As they live in a country which seems to be useless for white people, 
it is certainly not necessary to exterminate them. It seems to be 


of no consequence to the authorities whether they live or not. 


CAMPING PLACES AND HOUSES 

The hut is situated at the forest edge (fig. 135), and as the trees 
grow to the water's edge, only a few steps separate it from the beach. 
This form of shelter is little more than a name, but it would require 
much labor to clear a space in the forest—too much for people who 
remain only a few days in one place and then seek a new camping- 
ground. On the beach are the canoes, where they are dragged up 
on their sticks. About the hut are all sorts of refuse, and as the 
immediate vicinity is used as a latrine, the site is anything but 
attractive. Seldom did we see more than two or three huts to- 
gether, and it is not certain 
that all were occupied at 
the same time. From the 
camp a narrow path leads 
into the forest,—such was 
the case in Port Bueno and 
in Port Grappler, and along 


this the women and chil- 


dren fled as we approached. 


Fic. 137-—Framework of an ordinary wigwam. 


In Port Bueno we desired 
to survey the path, but were prevented by the natives. When 
we returned and found the place empty, we examined the site but 
could discover nothing remarkable. 

The hut referred to has the shape of a beehive and is about 
1.8 to 2 meters high. The descriptions found in literature are 
sometimes more or less incorrect. As we have taken part in the 
erection of their houses, I may describe them in a few words. First, 
four long, flexible sticks of Drimys, Desfontainea, or Maytenus are 
selected, tied together in pairs, and set into the ground, forming the 
first two parallel arches (fig. 137). Between them is the door. 
Other sticks are then planted to complete the circle, bent toward 
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the first arches, and fastened. Finally a variable number of shorter 
sticks are arranged in the same manner, extending obliquely across 
the others; at the points of intersection they are tied together with 
the tough stems or leaves of Marsippospermum grandiflorum, a 
Juncacea. The framework is nowready. A thick covering of grass 
(Hierochloa magellanica, Festuca fuegiana, and Carex trifida) is 
next laid; small twigs of trees or bushes and large fern fronds 
(Blechnum magellanicum) are also used, as well as pieces of cloth or 


Fic. 138.—Hut covered with sealskins. 


blankets. If sea-lion skins are available, they alone may be used, 
without the grass (fig. 138). In the middle of the floor is a shallow 
cavity for the fire, but no special opening for the smoke is provided. 
The entrance may be covered with a piece of skin or cloth; other 
skins, or blankets or beech-twigs are placed on the ground. 

The larger houses are sometimes of different construction. 
Their shape is that of a half ellipsoid’ One, in Port Bueno, was 12 
meters long, 4 m. broad, and 3.5 m. high. It was built of selected 
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sticks which crossed one another at regular intervals, and was cov- 
ered with grass and beech-twigs (fig. 139). The lashings were of bast 
of Libocedrus tetragona or of sinews of birds. Several families had 
occupied this house the previous summer, and there were signs of 
several hearths. In winter the small huts are preferred, as they 
are easier to keep warm. Perhaps the larger ones have another 
meaning unknown to us. The other, larger hut was only half the 


size of the one described. Such houses are mentioned in literature. 


FIG. 139 Skeleton of large house 


Bynoe! discovered them in Obstruction sound and describes them 
as having the appearance of a capsized boat and large enough to 
accommodate forty or fifty persons. As there were numerous traces 
of canoes having been built at the place, it seems probable that 
channel Indians had come there for that purpose. Canoe-building 
may occupy several months, and therefore the natives took the 
trouble to erect substantial houses. The existence of these huts is 


contrary to the explanation of the portage given by Bynoe. 


THE CANOE 

The canoe is known both from descriptions and from illustra- 
tions, hence it is not necessary to enter into details (fig. 140). Ac- 
cording to Coppinger? the creeper Campsidium chilense is used for sew- 
ing the planks together; but this is not always the case, for the canoes 
are built also where no Campsidium grows, in which event bast of 
Libocedrus is used. -At the present time new canoes are made with 
the aid of axes or other iron tools, but formerly the Indians had only 


1 Fitzroy, p. 199. 
2 Coppinger, op. cit. 
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fire, and stone hatchets, musselshells, etc., to serve them in their 
boat-building operations. Such old canoes are still to be found, 
for the planks seem to defy the process of decay. As is well known, 
the Yahgan canoe is totally different, being made of bark and as a 
rule not lasting more than six months.! 

Paddles are made of Libocedrus wood, in one or two pieces. 


When made of two pieces the blade portion is provided with two 


Fig. 140.—The canoe. 


holes at one end, by means of which the handle is fastened with 
strings of bast. 

The canoe is the principal property of a channel family, and 
two families may own one in common, but it must be large enough 
to contain the members and all their possessions. In one canoe we 
noted, besides half a dozen people and quite as many dogs, the 
following articles: three long oars, one short steering oar, handles 
for the harpoons, some large sealion skins, implements for taking 
shells and sea-urchins, wooden rollers for hauling the canoe, whale 


1 Hyades, op. cit. 
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bones and baleen, large pieces of blubber, heaps of mussels, a bag 

of whale-hide and several baskets containing blubber, a bark 

bucket with drinking water, a bailer 

of sealskin (fig. 141), a bag of seal- 

skin with tools, harpoons, and sinews, 
an iron ax, a painter skilfully plaited 
of Marsippospermum, and large 
bundles of the same plant. We did 
not see such large canoes (7 by 30 
feet) as described by Bynoe.' 


HOUSEHOLD ARTICLES, CLOTHING, AND 
ORNAMENTS 

The channel people do not possess 

anything worthy of the name of furni- 

ture. Their most important articles 

are the baskets plaited of Marsippos- 


permum, dried over a fire. The Yah- Fic. 141.—Bailer of sealskin. (14) 


gan types figured by Hyades are rare; 

the most common kind has the mouth expanded by a strip of 
baleen, and the meshes are larger (fig. 142). An Indian family 
always has a sup- 
ply of these bas- 
kets for gathering 
mussels, sea-ur- 
chins, fish, etc. 
Sometimes they 
use a circular 
wooden box, three 
or four decimeters 
in diameter, with’a 
loose lid of the 
same shape as the 


box, for containing 


Fic. 142.—The common type of basket. (4) their smaller ob- 
jects. They also 


1 Fitzroy, p. 197. 
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employ, for a similar purpose, small bags of sealskin with the 
hairy side inward. Of aboriginal tools they possessed awls of 
bone or of huemul horn, large shells, flint knives, and stone axes, 
but such implements are now very rare. Coppinger saw only a 


single ax, and we 


asked in vain for 
| them: they have 
been entirely 
superseded by 
modern imple- 
ments, often of 
very inferior 
quality. Among 
their most note- 
worthy aborigi- 
nal objects is a 
comb made from 
a dolphin’s jaw. 

The mantle of 
sealorotter 
skin, the only 
native garment 
worn, has be- 
come rare. We 
saw a few, but 
most of the In- 
dians possessed 


none. This man- 


tle measures 
about three 
square meters and is made of fur-seal or otter skin; it is worn over 
the shoulders and is fastened about the neck with plaited leather 
strings. The head and the legs are uncovered, and shoes are not 
worn (fig. 143). The women wrap a piece of cloth around their 
hips; presumably a skin was originally thus worn. 

Ornaments are little used, and most of them are identical with 
those described and figured by Hyades as employed by the Yahgan. 
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Necklaces of small shells (Photinula violacea) are seen, sometimes 


arranged with great skill along a neatly plaited leather string, and 


similar strings are worn as bracelets. 


of bone is used asa 
pendant. It is of 
interest that on 
some of these I ob- 
served a primitive 
attempt at decora- 
tive art not hither- 
to known to exist 
among the Fuegi- 
ans (using the term 
in its widest sense), 
that is, regularly 
arranged points 
and lines (fig. 144). 
The men have the 
same ornaments as 
theYahgan (though 
none were seen in 
use) the ‘“‘dia- 
dem” of white 
feathers, probably 
of Chloéphaga hy- 
brida 

The inner side 
of the mantle, the 
strings, and even 
the harpoon hand- 


les, oars, etc., are 


painted red with hematite, which they keep in the dried esophagus 


of a sea-lion. They also paint themselves with the same material. 


Hyades has especially pointed out that the principal food of the 


F1G 


144 
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Necklaces with pe ndants 


the right is « 


ecorated. 


Foop AND ITS ACQUIREMENT 


rhe example t 


Often a flat, polished piece 


Yahgans consists of mollusks, and the same is true of the West 
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Patagonians. I think that the animals mentioned in Hyades’ work 
are all present in the channels. Indeed everything edible is used, 
as seals, otter, birds, fish of all kinds, and of course whales. The 
natives are not able to hunt large whales, but they take full ad- 
vantage of one whenever they find it stranded. The people in 
Port Bueno had an abundance of whale blubber, and not far from 
the camping-place we saw the remains of two whales of medium 
size, and some carcasses had stranded at Port Grappler. Larger 
whales, which happen to come into the narrow channels, easily go 
aground, when they are taken by the Indians. The whalers in 
Punta Arenas also visit the channels. 

Mollusks are eaten raw or are roasted on hot coals, when they 
open and are ready for use. They are very palatable. 

Harpoons are the most important weapons and are of the same 
types as those of the Yahgan, having a single barb or cut like a 
saw. Another type has a barb on each side, but I am not aware 
that it is used for a special purpose. The harpoon is handled 
in the same manner as is pictured by Hyades. Slings 
and traps for birds are also employed. On the other 
hand, we never saw any fishing tackle, presumably be- 
cause since steamers have frequented the channels, giv- 
ing the Indians repeated opportunity to beg or barter, 
they do not devote themselves to an occupation with 
such dubious results as fishing. 

No special implement is required for gathering the 
Mytilus and other mussels. The Patellas are loosened 
with a short, flattened stick (our specimen measures 
135 cm.). Sea-urchins are caught with a long stick (our 
specimen is 490 cm.), cleft in four parts at one end, the 


Fic. 145.— four prongs being forced apart by two small sticks (fig. 
Top of stick 


145); it thus differs slightly from the implement figured 
for catching = 


sea-urchins. DY Hyades. 

We saw bows and arrows only in Port Gallant, where 
the Indians make them for tourists. Everywhere in the channels we 
asked for them, but were always assured that none existed. Prob- 
ably they were used mostly in warfare, but also for hunting on ex- 


peditions into Baker, Ultima Esperanza, Skyring, and other waters. 
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Another weapon, whose existence was hitherto unknown to us, 
is a heavy club, 60 cm. in length, and, according to our interpreter, 
made of tepti-root (Tepualia stipularis). Only in Port Grappler 


Fic. 146.—West Patagonian club. (%) 


were these clubs seen. They are probably used for killing seal and 
otter (fig. 146). 

We are also certain that the 
channel Indians once used the 
boleadora, the well-known weapon 
of the pampa Indians. On an ex- 
cursion to Cape Victory, in order 
to find an Indian cemetery re- 
ported to be situated in a large 
cavern, Captain Bordes found a 
beautiful boleadora of gray stone 
(fig. 147). This may perhaps be 
regarded as an indication that 


channel and pampa Indians once 
met on the eastern coast of Sky- — 


. 147.—Boleadora from Cape 
ring water. Victory. (8/s) 


VOCABULARY 
Most of the words given below were recorded from the dictation 
of Emilia and verified whenever occasion offered. I hope that I 
have come as near to the correct sounds of the words as is possible 
without devising a new and elaborate alphabet. It should be noted 
that different individuals have a somewhat different pronunciation. 
Through the studies of Hyades, which seem excellent, we know that 


the Yahgan have a very intricate grammar, with, for example, 
four conjugations and an astonishing set of tenses, and there is no 
reason why this should not be the case also with the West Pata- 
gonian language. But in trying to penetrate the maze of an 
indian language, I met an insurmountable obstacle, namely, 
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Emilia knew but little Spanish; her vocabulary was very limited, 


and she could express herself only in the infinitive or in the third 


person singular. 


In spite of all this, I feel that my 


not absolutely, correct. 


have been able to identify about all the words published by Hyades 


list is fairly, although certainly 


In support of this, I may say that I 


(p. 278) ; in the exceptional cases I believe I can prove that his source 


of information, Dr Fenton, was mistaken. 


Thanks to the great kindness of Professor K. B. Wiklund, of 


Upsala, I have been able to adopt 


a phonetic alphabet by means 


of which the words can readily be pronounced. 

a = ain German Hand. é, a very short, imperfect e. 
e = e in English get. , a very short, imperfect 7. 

@= the narrow 7 in German Kind. Gd = ain English hand. 

y = ti in German Gliick. 6 = eu in French seul. 

o = o in German Goit. w = English w, as in wel. | 
u = u in English bull. j = English y in yes, but more sibilant. 
Gu = diphthongal au. = amore palatal ch than in Engl. child. 

r is pronounced with the point of the § = English sh. 

tongue and is a very hard trill. §'= a palatalized §. 

4 is the uvular trill like the French r. ‘ aspiration. 

x = a very hard, Spanish 7. — = length of a vowel. 

R = surdr. * = principal, : = secondary stress. 


d, a very short, imperfect a. 


afraid, kje'lu 

always, a’ kwa: 

angry, 

arm, kwe:l 

arrow, a'rxkje:l 
asleep, 
answer (to), 
bad, 

bag (of sealskin), ha*ppelu 
bailer, ta*pasad:4 


1 The suffix kwarrR is very common and seems to designate a condition or a 
quality possessed by something: hence éi‘rk’ st« 
The color names also end in kwarrR; a thing is pa‘ lkwarrR, i. e. possesses a black color. 


baleen (strip of), ta? 
barter, klirrr 

basket, 

bear (a child), 
beard, fejuk 

bed, papétaa’l: 

to go to bed, pip 
binocle, la*ksxa:r 
black, pa‘l(kuarrr)? 
blood, ki"blajk 


1, to sleep, di'rk’s'ta-kwarrR, being asleep. 


Another example is a'rxkje:l, arrow; a’rxkje:lkwarrR, quiver = ‘the thing that holds 


the arrows.’ 


2 = “Capitan cristiano”’ (Emilia). 


See page 615. 
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blubber (whale-), a*iska: dead, taff 

blue (or green?), a°rx(ruarrr)' dive (to), 

boat (life-), dog, (male, E(i)a‘lki Grrk; bitch, 
bone, karr E(i)a'lki wa'ldk*) 

bore-mussel, kau‘lagéll duck, ka‘ip* 

boy, jo:l ear, te‘lka:olo or (?) ku'rrx§'kial 
breast, du'rxk‘ (plural-form?) early, a’tSikwa:l 

bucket, east, Ci'kerr 

button, egg, jo'ri(s’)i 

buy, dia’s’ esophagus of seal, used to keep iron 
camp, @‘tris’kdrr ocher in, kje"lléf 


canoe, West Patagonian, kid‘lu; Yah-_ evil, léedl 


gan, of one log, je’kukitai eye, teS'] 
captain, siu‘fliucr' face, Slka:l 
cardium (mussel), ksku‘lidrr fall, ku'xxka:l 
cat (tame), rritu fat, 
celery, fan: father, 
channel, kiaut-kle* fine weather, 
cheek, &i'pipr finger, tan‘xlxa:rkl 
chest, kie’pxa:rrr fire, #'ta‘tka:l 
chief, rav-ran fish (to), ki'rksta 
chin, flower, i'ksta:xl' 
cinders, fly, a ppas’ 
clothes, fog, tas’ 
club, food, “good eating,” 
coipu, fe*ssesta:t liip 
come, 1é°éa:l foot, 
cold, ki Pas’ forehead, 
cry (to), friend, kwa'liak 
cure (to), fur-seal, Grr; skin of fur-seal, 
cut (to), girl, 
dark, glad, pa‘ilxa:rrr 
daughter, (or -s)* gloaming, ka‘lalé:rk 


day, ka‘légti; to-day, lafk (also = now) go, 


1 Emilia also used this for “‘green"’; if a mistake of hers, I ignore it. The word 


arx means sky, the color of the sky. 
? From ‘“‘sea”’ and “‘small, narrow."’ I do not know the word &le. 

* The word S'elis means woman, female, for it is used also in combination with 
i*ppa: ippai'S'elis. 

‘ The so-called loggerhead or steamer duck (J achyeres cinereus 

5 This is very uncertain. Note the likeness with ku'rrx¥'kial, ear. 

*I believe this is some special kind of flower. I should not think the natives 
would have a general term for flower. 
7 From te3'l, eye, and bone. 
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good, la‘ip 

guanaco, 

hair, te‘rrké:f 

hand, te’rrwa: 

handle, kadrr 

hard, 

harpoon: (1) with two opposite barbs 
45°1;! (2) like a saw, té'lda:rr; (3) with 
one barb, small,@Jeju; (4) with one 
barb, larger point, rZil 

he, €aux(l) 

hear, 

heart, 

heel, kian thi 

hide, skin, 

hide (to), a°*kwa:l 

hoar-frost, aka’ 

horse, @nu'reli 


or 0’ pésxa 


house, plur. atk? 

(the large house: kwil-at*) 

ice, 6kia'rS'li 

ill, 

intestines, kan'tkstl 

iron ochre, 

island, ka:rrr 

kelp (Macrocystis), 
(male), 
(female), da rip 
kind, 


knee, skoi'bi:§ 


kelpgoose 
kelpgoose 


knife, 


1 Harpoon + shaft is called 


2 This perhaps to designate guanacoc-skin 


3 a*kjai Gtk, many houses. 

4 Literally, camp-large-house. 
5 @1lélk, many are ill. 

Probably because ui'S’kti = 


7$'l@'t is probably the same word as in S'ta‘tkaz¢l, fire. 


8 The same word means breast. 


Hyades the Yaghans express themselves in the same way. 


kwil, high, large mountain. 


10] suppose that af is the same syllable as appears in the words for beard, chin, 


and lip. 
Plaited sinews (skue’4yks) of whale 
keigjol (= Photinula violacea). 


land with mountains (ui‘s’ = 


I dare say I am not mistaken, 


pala). 
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know, ko's 

land, ti 

large, a’ kwi:l 

laugh, 

leaf, (x) 

leather-rope (of seal-hide): (1) large 
one, for fixing the seal-harpoon on the 
handle, ki'rkela; (2) smaller, 
la‘leu 

leave, i'rxflai 

leg, kat, ka*ixkdrr 


light, kjan‘jeskwa 


il 
lip, aféré 


love (to), a°tsala:( 5’) 


match, 

many, a’kjazi, a°kj:au5" 

meat, (h)tpr 

milk, 

moon, i'rkapis’-a'luk 

mother, 

mountain, 5" 

mouse, a'tuelép 

mouth, a‘fltav 

mussel, ka’puk; the 
akl@an'l 


my, hé§ 


large Mytilus: 


nail, jekl (-tan’xlxa:rkl) 

neck, kjau’ S"lerrxarr 
necklace, skue"syks-a’ ppdlela™ 
nest, kiut-kiut 


see Hyades, p. 278). 


mountain). 


for according to 


The necklace of mollusks is called 


man, | 
mantle, d'llak 
| 
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new, 4apega:4 
night, 
no, ta’xli, kjip 
north, ja°kurlarr 


nose, /au°xl; nasal bone: /a@n'xl-karr 


nothing, 
now, lafk 

oar, le’ pokwa:rrr 
old, 


ona, ut’ §’-kalegr*® 


ornament of white feathers, pa:la 


otter, large, /é.eltl; 


pain, kjé‘fte:l 
painter, 
paper, fa‘jlkatlka 
peat moss, 


Photinula (small mollusk), ket" 


pick-ax, ka@ris4é: 

pipe, te‘lksadr 

pricker, i'za:ptez; with 
ples-karr 

puma, 

quiver, 

sain, ppera: 

rainbow, akja‘ieldkl 

red, kiru(-kwarrr) 

rise, 

rock, ke’ p&i-:kl 

robalo (fish), err 

run (to), 

sand, 

sea, pl 

seal (fur-seal), Grr 

seal (sea-lion), d@'liel-drr 

sea-urchin, t@n:xld‘ri 

see, kjor 


1 = Dark. 


In Port Grappler I heard kjap. 
* By this term the “foot” or 


sew, skjaps’ 

sheep, wo’ St 

sinew (of whale), 

sit, 

skin (otter), 

skin (fur-seal), drr-rans’ 

sky, arrx' 

south, 

speak, kstiS’ 

star, 

steamer, a’sxd:r, wa'jeku 

stick to loosen the patella mussels from 
their substratum, 

stick for gathering sea-urchins, i'4é- 


stomach, kat't¥'el 


stone, kjets"lau 

stool (to go to), a*kut 

storm, ?a'rrkaS'la:rrr 

string (round the wrist), ka‘tkszau 
slow, 

small, 

snow, a’k ashe 

son, le liéksta 
summer, kax¥'l 

sun, arrx-d'luk (arrx' sky) 
swim, 

tepu, pi leku:ztl 

thank you, kwa‘kju: 

thigh, 

thin (meager), a jip 

thou, 

throat, je‘lka:rrr 

thumb, ais’s 

to-day, lafk 

tongue, lék/ 


tooth, fe.4eedi 


pampa Indians—the Onas or Tehuelches—are 


designated. As wi’}’ means land, mountain, kalegr may be the word for people, thus 


“land tribe 


in contradistinction to 


“canoe tribe.” 


‘ This is a curious word; it should mean “many tongues” (?). 


’ Same word for “ great toe.” 


| 
handle, i°4a:- 
| 
| 
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town, Gt white, white man, 
trap, tats’ i ppa;* white woman, ippa 
tree, xa‘rlt5kl wife, 

urinate, skarr®’ wind, a‘ketl 

voluta (large mollusk), au*rxa:l winter, a’ ka:be: 

warm, woman, Cirk*’ 

water, aki fakwarrr*® wood, fe’a:la:; firewood, sa‘4d: 
waterfall, wound, é'liré:pl 

west, a’ tikulail yes, at'lo: 

wet, st@n'la:ga yesterday, szebistat: 

whale, pala young, la‘falé:3 


NUMERALS 


one, ta’kso or da’ kuduk three, or uklk-at-taarlk 
two, u°ki(k) four, etc., akja:t (= many) 


NAMES OF PLANTS 

In his paper “Plante per Fuegiam collecte"’ (Buenos Aires, 1896), Spegazzini has 
given numerous names of indigenous plants and parts of plants, some of them quoted 
as being Alukulup. Most of these coincide with those given here, which proves that 
they are West Patagonian or from the Straits of Magellan. Those marked by an 


asterisk correspond to names given also by Spegazzini. 


A pium australe, kil tau: Drimys Winteri, *Sa'la-kwarrr; the 
Azorella caespitosa a. o. stem, ki'otopi 

Bolax Bovei Embothrium coccineum, Se tirkS’ 

Bolax gummifera J Empetrum rubrum, pi lekutl® 
Baccharis patagonica,’ ki'lpel Escallonia serrata, 

Berberis ilicifolia, Gleichenia quadripartita, a’ kiu:tzel 
Berberis empetrifolia, *kjai'rrr Gunnera magellanica, pa‘jkauta 
Chiliotrichum diffusum, kjan‘o:rrr Lebetanthus myrsinttes, 
Colobanthus subulatus, t6 $1 Libocedrus tetragona, *lapa'jekl 
Corallina chilensis, pl-ajeku® Macrocystis pyrifera, kita 
Crassula moschata, ui’ kti-a'jeku® Marsippospermum grandiflorum, &'- 
Donatia fascicularis, kir-a jeku or *je’kkabi:sse 


14: = house. I do not know the word b@la, perhaps = many. 

2 Used to designate lake, stream, etc., also the bucket for containing drinking 
water for canoe journeys. 

Possibly the same as i'rkapis’ (in i‘rkapis’ @luk, moon). 

4I have heard i*ppa-i'kS'ta:t = the man with the matches. 

§ A similar word is used by the Alukulups. 

* All these plants have the same habitus: compact cushions. 

7 Spegazzini thus calls Escallonia serrata. 

8 From Zea pl, sea, and a*jeku. I do not know the senseof this word. Corallina 
is an alga. The Yahgans use ayakou (Hyades) for Maytenus. 
* From ui's'’kti, stone, ground, and a‘jeku. 
10 The same word is used for Tepualia. 
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Maytenus magellanica, Philesia magellanica, ko'lla-ko'lla 
Myrteola nummularia, tetS'l-kwarrk® Porphyra sp., 
Myzodendron punctulatum, te’Slitetso:la Pseudopanax laetevirens, a’iku 
Nothofagus betuloides, *a‘likol Scirpus cernuus, 
Pernettya mucronta, le'tipis’-kwarrr'® Tepualia stipularis, pi'lekutl 


SENTENCES 
The following short sentences were noted: 


lafk ki’ S'aS'tk, it is cold today. 

lafk ppdlerk, it is warm today. 

lafk pperas’k, it rains today. 

lafk aka‘belerk, it snows today. 

the man cures. 

Eauxl he is ill. 

Emilia skj@' p®’ ta'ju Emilia sews a nice basket. 
hés kjau’ia, my wife. 

tauxl kjau‘ia, thy wife. 

Eauk Sl kjau'ia, his wife. 

ta’ S'liku:lia, I will not. 

a't4ala:'k i kjaut, the mother loves the baby. 
kjaut the small boy cries. 

ikjaut a'llékS'tak, the baby smiles. 

EirkS’ kjip kjau’krsti:§'k, the woman does not answer. 
kje’pxarl kjé'ftelk, have a pain in the chest. 


There is no likeness at all between this language and Yahgan. 
Comparison of my words with the elaborate vocabulary given by 


Hyades and Fitzroy shows only one that offers any resemblance: 
ui'§’, iand, mountain; ougi (Hyades), éshé (Fitzroy). 


Of much greater importance is the fact that Hyades gives a 
list of Alukulup words which he compares with those obtained by 
Fitzroy, showing that the two tongues are distinct, and that 
therefore the Indians of the Patagonian channels cannot be re- 
garded as Alukulup. There are, however, some words, especially 
in Fitzroy’s list, which seem to be identical in the two languages; 
in nearly all cases they do not correspond with those in Hyades’ list, 

1 tets'l perhaps means the edible berries. 

2 A similar word is used by the Yahgans for the same plant. Emilia also used it 
for Pseudopanax. 


letipis’ are probably the edible berries. 


| 

| 
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which probably signifies that Fitzroy was mistaken and that his 


list is of dual origin, i. e., Alukulup and West Patagonian. 


karr, bone: tgélé-karh (Hyades); H. has also ouchka-é, Fitzroy osh’kid. This 
last word may be the true Alukulup expression. 

ki cold: kisbdch (Fitzroy). 

lé' pis’, toeat: louf-aich (Hyades), lif’fish (Fitzroy); H. also gives yo-arh, probably 
the proper Alukulup term. 

tes'l, eye: télkh (Fitzroy). 

la ip, good: Fitzroy has ly’ip, Hyades la-laif. 

Gt, house: a&ht (Fitzroy). 

afta’saé, knife: dfta’ré (Fitzroy 


a’ kwil, large: dw'guél' (Fitzroy), havuf kil (Hyades). 
kat, leg: cut (Fitzroy). 


i kjaut, small: yico-af (Fitzroy). 


ks'és’, man: dcr'inish (Fitzroy). 


éap, mother: chahp (Fitzroy 


a’fézé, lip: Fitzroy has if’fédre for mouth.”’ 

da’ kuduk, one: téw'’quidéw (Fitzroy); takou aido (Hyades).* 

pperas’, rain: db’qtiahsh (Fitzroy). 

pl, sea: chah’buel (Fitzroy). 

a’ka:be:, snow: Fitzroy has dc’ciba for sky. 

ko'llas’, star: kounn'-ach (Hyades), gus’ndsh or conash (Fitzroy 

as’, to go, to walk: hach (Hyades), ahsh (Fitzroy), but Hyades has also ker-né, 


which may be the proper Alukulup term. 


As a result of this comparison I shall again emphasize: (1) 
When in their lists Fitzroy and Hyades have the same expression, 
the West Patagonian word is in most cases a different one. (2) When 
they have different words, the one given by the former is often 
identical with a word in my list, which is of West Patagonian origin. 

Finally, Hyades publishes a short list of words which he ob- 
tained from Dr Th. Fenton in Punta Arenas. His informants were 
three young ‘Alakalouf’’ women, ‘‘taken’”’ in Crooked reach 
(Straits of Magellan). Hyades himself remarks that there is only 
a single word, laip, common to this list and the two other lists. 


With this exception Dr Fenton’s list is absolutely different. Hyades 
does not doubt that the young ladies in question were Alukulup, 


1 Fitzroy has the same word to indicate full moon. 
2 Fitzroy has the same word to indicate new moon. 


’ A similar word is used by the Alukulups. 
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but he is puzzled by the different languages and remarks that 
‘plusieurs dialectes chez les Alakalouf.”’ 
I think that we are able to solve this problem, for a study of Dr 


there may exist 


Fenton’s list shows that nearly all the words are identical with 
those recorded by us in the channels. In this case, as before, when 
dealing with Hyades’ vocabulary, we must not forget that his words 
are to be pronounced as in French. Following is a revision of Dr 
Fenton’s list: 


tcharkoug, fire. Emilia knew this word, but did not use it for fire. 

chalki, chalki oualaki, dog and bitch (see our list). 

chalk’iki, small dog, is probably right. 

hikikkarak ] male and female woodpecker. I do not know this word, but 

en . ¢ Emilia had heard it and it is probably correct. The affixes karak 

hikikonaloki ) and laki correspond with and in our list. 

and ouaiart est 1 Wi in ou 

orel’lé, horse = au'reli. 

yépeurh’, meat = (h)ipr. 

yp’ pa, ypa'celis, are given for men and women; see our list: «ppd, ippa' S'elis, 
white man and white woman. 

yauol’ykaout, boy = i kjan:t. 

yaouch'ykaout, girl = jan: 8" kjGnzt. 

tchou’ kourrh’, foot = fe’ ku:rr. 

kath'karrh’ is translated leg, “face anterieure’’; I have it as leg. kath stands 
for thigh; I donot know if it is used in another sense than the first one. For 
thigh we have another term. 

ter'va, hand = fe'rrua: 

délh, eye = teS’l. 

déth’kooulo, ear = te‘lka:olo. 

térhkaoufh’, hair = te’rrké:f. 

tcharikh, nose, is different. 

cirikti, teeth = 

afouiouk’, beard = fejuk 

kat, stick, is unknown to us, as well as hathkoupourhkar, rings. 

darkalkhl, fingers = tau*xlxa:rkl. 

harkagi, seal = Grr-kaus’, but this means sealskin. 

laldalkaous, otter = lae'lil-kau$’, which signifies otter-skin. 

ouayékharh’, canoe = wa'jeku, a word used for steamer by our interpreter. 

al'lio, oar; we obtained le’ pokwa:rrr for this. 

alilki, sick = a'lélk. 

lékeurh’, language: probably a mistake for Jéki, tongue. 

ciparh’, button = pe:rrr. 

oukéulkh, much = uklk, but this means “two.” 

talia, basket = 
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tchalabarh’, evil = ées'la'bérrr; tchabakta, bad, is unknown to us. 
laip, good, nice = law ip. 

orril’, egg = jo'ri(s’)l. 

yaoutchilh, fish = jan’ fe:rr. 

dakadour, one = da*kuduk. 

ourkh’, breasts = du'rxk'. 

ytkouli, no = ?ta’S*liku:lla, I do not wish to (“no quiero”’) 
ailaou, yes = a‘jlo: 

m’'na, nothing (probably wrong). 

a-hé-hd, all (probably wrong). 

oppeurkilh, guanaco-skin = o'pérxa:i. 


The words in Dr Fenton’s list were verified by a young “ Alaka- 


louf’’ boy in Punta Arenas, who also gave synonyms for three words 
in Hyades’ list—kaoui, ear; noélh, nose; deuf, ill. Only the last 
one was recognized by Emilia, according to whom it means “‘dead,”’ 
and is pronounced “téff.”’ 

In addition, Hyades gained some additional words from the 
same source. We will revise them also. 
kitchikouar, water = aki takwa:rrr. 
ourkouarh’, head, is unknown to us. 
okhtichikouar, rain, is evidently the same as kiichikouar. 
lerkarh’, feathers = te'rrké:f, hair. 
oftékalh, mouth = a‘fitazi. 
afteucki, knife = afta’sue. | 
kokas, firewood = 
alguéléra, dead = ? 
toskarkce, nail = tau'xlxa:rkl, finger. 
ioftokgkarh, harpoon = ? 
kiecka, birds = ? 
taikalka, paper = ta‘jlka:tlka. 
couftiourlaip, generous = siu‘ftiu:r = “nice captain.” 

The above represents the limited extent of the linguistic results 
of our excursion. In spite of its defects, our brief vocabulary 


proves that we have a fourth language, which may be spoken of as 


“Fuegian,”’ and which would seem to justify its publication. As 
we shall see, there is even a fifth language, of which we know nothing : 
at all. 

On the occasion of my last visit to Harberton Harbor, my friend 
Mr W. Bridges, son of the late Rev. Thomas Bridges, the well- 


} The sound is sometimes so hard and sharp that it closely resembles k. 
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known Yahgan missionary, informed me of a practically unknown 
and extinct tribe in Tierra del Fuego. These people were called 
“Hush”’ (hés’) and lived along the shores of the Strait of Le Maire, 
eastern Tierra del Fuego; they made hunting excursions to the 
interior, at the same time gathering shells, and engaging in fishing, 
sealing, etc., leading a life intermediate between that of the Onas 
and the Yahgans, for they were “‘foot-Indians,’’ with a shell-fish 
diet. They did not use canoes, probably because their coast is 
very open and there is a swell which makes navigation dangerous 
if not impossible. It is not impossible that, as I have pointed out 
in my book, The Wilds of Patagonia, the Hush were of mixed origin, 
being descendants of Onas and Yahgans, who formerly met at the 
eastern part of Beagle channel. According to Mr Bridges, not 
a single pure-blood Hush survives. In Harberton was an old man 
who looked like a Yahgan; his father'was Hush, his mother Yahgan. 
He had been married to a Hush woman and had two daughters; 
the wife was dead, the last of her people, for the husband and chil- 
dren were, as we have seen, of mixed origin. Their language was 
said to be different from either Ona or Yahgan. I suspect that the 
natives in Good Success bay, so vividly pictured by Darwin, belonged 
to the Hush tribe. 

Finally, some remarks on the accompanying map. I have 
endeavored, partly with the aid of Hyades’ map, to give the former 
distribution of the ‘‘Fuegian”’ tribes. The Onas' are now driven 
back from their old hunting grounds on the Fuegian pampa. 
There are probably very few families left in a wild state; they are 
said to keep in the forests (Nothofagus pumilio mostly) around 
Lago Deseado and Lago Fagnano, which latter is called Cami by 
them, according to Mr W. Bridges. I have seen smoke on the 
northern shore of Lago Fagnano, about 20 km. from the western 
end. Some families work on the farms of the Messrs Bridges and 
move along the route from Harberton to Lago Fagnano and Cape 
St Inez. Some are at the Catholic mission station at Rio Grande, 
and some at the station in Harris bay on Dawson island. 


1 As is well known, the Onas only geographically are Fuegians; otherwise they are 
of the Tehuelche type. 


| 
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Of the Yahgans, the head stock, about 170 persons lived in 1909 
at the Evangelic mission station in Douglas bay on Navarin island 
(formerly in Tekenika). I am not aware of any in even a semi- 
savage state. Theland of the Alukulups is also deserted; the whole 
tribe numbers only a handful of members, who live on Dawson island. 

Finally, the West Patagonians seem to have abandoned the 
Straits of Magellan, excepting those visiting Port Gallant. It is of 
no use for them to remain there, in spite of the traffic, for steamers 
no longer stop to barter with them. The contrary is the case in the 
channels, where they live in a semi-savage state. Their route of 
travel is generally by way of Smyth channel and Messier channel, 
occasionally making visits to Baker inlet, Ultima Esperanza, and 
Obstruction sound. 

I have noted on the map the two important vegetation lines 
which show that the canoe Indians kept to those shores where the 
rain-forest, which makes the land practically uninhabitable, is 
found, except for a part of Beagle channel and the Straits, where 
there is a mixed forest or a purely deciduous one of Nothofagus 
pumilio. The pampa and the less dense forests, alternating with 
open fields, were occupied by the Onas. 
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WIYOT AND YUROK, ALGONKIN LANGUAGES OF 
CALIFORNIA 


By EDWARD SAPIR 
MONG the numerous “linguistic stocks of California, there 


are two particularly small ones whose borders are confined 

within a small territory in northwestern California. These 
are Yurok (or Weitspekan) of lower Klamath river and Wiyot (or 
Wishosk) of Humboldt bay; they occupy contiguous territory along 
the Pacific coast. It is the purpose of this paper to show that not 
only are these so-called ‘‘stocks’”’ genetically related, but that they 
are outlying members—very divergent, to be sure, but members 
nevertheless—of the Algonkin stock. We shall begin by making 
sure of the genetic relationship of Wiyot and Yurok. 


1. Wryot AND YUROK 

The material available for a study of these two languages is far 
from satisfactory, either as regards quantity or depth of analysis. 
For Wiyot we have A. L. Kroeber’s paper in ‘‘The Languages of 
the Coast of California north of San Francisco’! (pp. 384-413); 
for Yurok, a shorter paper by Kroeber in the same volume (pp. 414- 
426). Dr Kroeber has also kindly put at my disposal a vocabulary 
of Yurok, which is particularly valuable in that in it he points out 
a number of Wiyot parallels.” 

As regards the relation of Wiyot and Yurok, Dr Kroeber has 
expressed himself rather guardedly. In 1910 he writes: ‘‘ Whether 
the two languages are related is . . . another question. A running 
acquaintance with both reveals but few words that are similar. 
This number is so small that unless it is materially increased by 

1 University of California Publications in American Archeology and Ethnology, 
vol. 9, no. 3, I9II. 


2 Since this paper was written, Dr T. T. Waterman, who has considerable manu- 
script Yurok material, has kindly sent me further Yurok datato work with. Several 


new Yurok-A lgonkin cognates were thus ascertained. Waterman's forms are cited 
as Wat. 
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further comparison, the resemblances must be regarded as due either 
to accident or to borrowing. A systematic comparison cannot be 
made until both languages are farther analyzed and the stems and 
elements of words, which in most cases are complex, are deter- 
mined.”’ And, further on, ‘“‘Loose unification of languages that 
may be entirely distinct, based only on general or partial gram- 
matical similarities, is unwarranted. The structural resemblances 
between Yurok and Wiyot are however so close and often so detailed, 
as will be seen, as to create a presumption that lexical and genetic 
relationship may ultimately be established; and if not, to make it 
certain that morphological interinfluences between the two lan- 
guages have greatly modified one or both.”' The most striking 
morphological similarities noted by Kroeber are in the pronominal 


forms. He summarizes these similarities as follows: 


The pronominal forms of Yurok and Wiyot agree in the following points: 
They are incorporative. Elements added to nouns [possessive elements] are 
prefixed, those added to verbs suffixed. The prefix and independent forms are 
similar to one another, the suffix forms entirely dissimilar, also differing completely 
among themselves according as they are objective or subjective. The objective 
suffixes precede the subjective, which are identical whether transitive or intransi- 
tive. There is a form, used with body-part terms, denoting indefiniteness or 
absence of possession; it is m- in both languages. The fundamental elements of 
the possessive and independent forms in both languages seem to be m for the first 
person and k& for the second,—the former common, the latter exceptional in 
American languages and therefore significant. The suffix forms in the two 
languages however show no similarity.? 


In his summary of Yurok Kroeber remarks: 


The Yurok language is of the type known as appositional in that pronominal, 
modal, temporal, adverbial, and other elements are attached to the verb stem, 
which serves as the center of grammatical construction, the other words of the 
sentence being syntactically connected with it through these affixes. The verb 
is therefore complex, the pronominal elements are essentially affixes, and the 
grammar of the noun and substantival pronoun is reduced to a minimum, while 
the adjective is a verb. The pronominal elements are suffixed, but most other 
relations, including those of manner and time, are expressed by prefixes to the 
verb. The possessive prefixes of the noun, and the emphatic substantival pro- 
nouns, show no similarity to the pronominal] affixes of verbs. Number and syn- 
' Kroeber, op. cit., pp. 414-15 
* Kroeber, op. cit., p. 420. 
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tactical case-relations are not expressed. Numerals are provided with classifying 
suffixes. Derivation is by suffixation, and many nouns are based on verb stems. 
. « In all these respects Wiyot agrees with Yurok.' 

The most, then, that Kroeber has been willing to assert is an 
undeniably close similarity of grammatical structure between Yurok 
and Wiyot. The few cases of lexical correspondence that he then 
noted seemed hardly enough to justify the hypothesis of genetic 
relationship. Since then, however, more comparable material has 
accumulated and, in view of the morphological and lexical resem- 
blances thus established, it seems safe to consider Yurok and Wiyot 
as mutually divergent members of a single linguistic stock. The 
lexical correspondences here given are due chiefly to Dr Kroeber 
(some have been already noted by him in the paper referred to, 
others have been communicated to me since then); a few others were 


noted by myself. 


NOUNS 

YUROK WIYOT 
we-lin we-lir 
-tska “‘foot”’ ickaic 
we-tsewec “‘hand”’ we's 
-pex “‘tooth” m-é pt 
-weLkete “nail” me-tkan 
‘“‘head’’ wat-wef (wat- is prefix) 
-luxt “‘mouth"’ (Coast Yurok 
-werL-ker bones” wat-keral 
-xkwel penis” dgat 
-molox “faces” 
-tpex “tail” wat-hel® 
-LpiL “leg’”® we-lit “foot” 
“tongue” m-it® 
-pern “ nose’”® (-ern < *-etn m-elere (< *-elene) 
mets ‘‘fire"’ mes, wes 
hukca “child” hetca “‘baby”’ 


-elani “‘strings of dentalium shells’ reni ‘‘dentalium shell currency” 


(numeral classifier) 


' Kroeber, op. cit., p. 426 

2 It may be noted once for all that Wiyot r is regularly » in origin This is abun- 
dantly evidenced by Wiyot itself. See Kroeber, op. cit., p. 386 

3 It will be observed that Yurok -Z frequently corresponds to Wiyot -t or -l. 
4Wiyot m and w often interchange. See Kroeber, op. cit., p. 385. 
5 Note -p- peculiar to Yurok 


a 


AME 


YUROK 
wonoyek “sky” (won- “‘up"’) 
puuk “‘deer” 
tsiert “‘bear”’ 
taxtet “‘eagle”’ 
o’lomex “‘ house” 
camot “bow” 
pa’ “ water’ 


J 
rurawo ‘‘to sing” 
ckewok “‘to like” 
pleli, pelil “large” 


goot-, go(o)xt-, goxts-, goor- “* 


ni’-, na’-, ne’- “‘two 


naxkc- ‘‘three’ 


ku “that, the” 
ki “that” 


fix for body-part nouns) 


G 
kowits- negative 
ki- future 


-tk, -k locative noun ending 


YUROK WIYOT 

INDEPENDENT PRONOUNS 
nek yil (< *nal ?) 
gel “thou” kil 

PRONOMINAL PREFIXES 

ne-, no- “‘my” ru-, r- (< *nu-, *n-) 
ge-, go “‘thy”’ ku-, k- 
we-, (w)o- “his” (h)u-, w- 
me-, m- ‘‘somebody’s”’ (indefinite pre- me-, m- 


RICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST 


WIYOT 
‘ sky ”" 


but-caweti white deer"’ (caweti ‘‘ white"’) 


wen, wiru-dala ‘ 


tsetsgeruLigerer 

mol 

cwat 

pak “salt water, ocean” 
7ERBS AND ADJECTIVES 
lalisw 
di-cgam 


bel “‘ flat, wide’ 


NUMERALS 
one”’ g6't-, gii’ts- 
rit(w)- (< *nitw-) 
rik(w)- (< *nikw-) 


DEMON STRATIVES 


gu, gu-r, gu-ru “that” 
gic ‘“‘this” 


RAMMATICAL PREFIXES 


ka-, ga- 
ka- “‘imperative”; git-ga particle indicat- 
ing futurity 


GRAMMATICAL SUFFIX 


-akw 


620 [N. S., 15, 1913 
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While two or three of these resemblances may be quite acci- 
dental and one or two others due to borrowing, it is difficult to believe 
that the bulk of them can rest on anything but genetic relationship. 
In estimating the value of this comparative material, it should be 
remembered that our knowledge of Wiyot and Yurok is still very 
incomplete and that therefore the total amount of lexical and gram- 
matical material that one can work with is quite inconsiderable in 
extent. It is clear enough that Yurok and Wiyot are only distantly 
related at best, but I believe it to be no less clear that they are indeed 
related. 

2. ALGONKIN, WIYOT, AND YUROK 
LEXICAL EVIDENCE 


Consider Cree mi-skat “‘leg,”’ ni-skat ‘“‘my leg,” ki-skat “‘ thy 
g 


leg,”’ o-skat “‘his leg.”’ Similar to this is m-ipit “‘tooth,” n-ipit 
“my tooth,” k-ipit “thy tooth,” w-ipit ‘his tooth.” These four 
possessive pronominal prefixes (m- prefixed to body-part nouns to 
express indefinite possessor, “‘somebody’s”’; n- “my”; k- “thy’’; 
o- or w- “‘his’’) are characteristic not only of Cree but of Algonkin 
generally. Compare Micmac m-ilnoo “‘tongue,”’ n-eelnoo ‘‘my 
tongue,” k-eelnoo “thy tongue,” w-eelnoo “his tongue;’’ Natick 
mu-sseet nu-sseet ‘‘my foot,’ ku-sseet ‘‘thy foot,’ wu-sseet 
foot;’’ Arapaho bd- (< *md-) as body-part prefix; Ojibwa mi- 
gwan ‘‘feather,”’ binéssiwi-gwan ‘‘bird’s feathers;’”’ Blackfoot mo- 


xkatsis “foot,” no-xkatsis ‘“‘my foot,” ko-xkatsis ‘‘thy foot,” 


0-xkatsis “his foot. 
Turning to Yurok and Wiyot, we find all four of these possessive 
elements in each. With Cree mi-skat “leg’’ compare such Wiyot 


‘ 


forms as m-a’n “ pubic hair,’’ me-lir or we-lir ‘‘eyes,”’ me-iak “‘tes- 
ticle;’” and Yurok m- “‘someone’s.’”’ With Cree ni-skat “‘my leg”’ 


‘ ’ 


compare Wiyot r-a’n “my pubic hair,’”’ ra-watkerat ‘‘my bones,’ 
ru-daluwi ‘‘my boat’’ (Wiyot r-, it will be remembered, is - in 
origin); and Yurok ne-, no- ‘‘my.’’ With Cree ki-skat “thy leg” 
compare Wiyot ke-lak ‘‘thy testicle,”’ ke-lir “‘thy eye,’”’ ku-daluwt 

1 It is probably from such cases as a starting-point that initial m- of noun or verb 
stems came to be so often lost in Blackfoot when preceded by grammatical elements or 
other stems. See Uhlenbeck’s papers cited below. 
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“thy boat;” and Yurok ge-, go- “‘thy.’’ With Cree o-skat 
and w-ipit ‘‘his tooth”’ compare Wiyot hu-watkerati'l ‘‘his bones,” 
o-silakwe’l ‘“‘his pain,’’ we-line’l “‘his eye;’’ and Yurok we-, wo-, 0- 
“his.”’ I fail to see how any ingenuities of mere ‘“accident’’ could 
bring about such perfect accord in use and form of possessive pro- 
nominal elements. It was indeed these remarkable analogies that 
first led me to consider the possibility of Yurok and Wiyot being 
outlying members of the Algonkin stock. The search for further 
points of contact soon revealed a number of other grammatical 
elements held in common by Algonkin and Wiyot (or Yurok, or 
both) and a considerable number of lexical resemblances, some of 
them startling enough. I shall now, without further preliminary, 


present the lexical evidence.' 


PERSONS 
W.? di-wile, di-wela ‘‘somebody, another’’: Cree awiyak “ person" (? < *awilak; 
Lacombe’s Cree regularly has y where Eastern Algonkin has / and Ojibwa m) 
W. gakwiz “old man”: Oj. akiwesi “old man” 


1 For my Algonkin forms I am indebted chiefly to A. Lacombe, Dictionnaire de la 
Langue des Cris, 1874; id., Grammaire de la Langue des Cris, 1874; Bishop Baraga, 
A Theoretical and Practical Grammar of the Otchipwe Language, 1878; id., A Dictionary 
of the Otchipwe Language, 1878; W. Jones, Algonquian (Fox), Bureau of American 
Ethnology, Bulletin 40, pt. 1, pp. 735-873, 1911; S. T. Rand, Dictionary of the Language 
of the Micmac Indians, 1888; J. H. Trumbull, Natick Dictionary, Bureau of American 
Ethnology, Bulletin 25, 1903; R. Petter, Sketch of the Cheyenne Grammar, Memoirs ot 
the American Anthropological Association, vol. I, pp. 443-478, 1907; C. C. Uhlenbeck, 
Flexion of Substantives in Blackfoot, A Preliminary Sketch, Verhandelingen der Konink- 
liike Akademie van Wetenschappen te Amsterdam, Afdeeling Letterkunde, N. R., 
deel xiv, no. 1, 1913; id., De Vormen van het Blackfoot, Verslagen en Mededeelingen 
der Koninklijke Akademie van Wetenschappen, Afdeeling Letterkunde, 4° Reeks, deel 
XII, pp. 174-219, 1913; id., Ontwerp van eene vergelijkende Vormleer van eenige Algonkin- 
talen, Verhandelingen der Koninklijke Akademie van Wetenschappen te Amsterdam, 
Afdeeling Letterkunde, N. R., deel x1, no. 3, 1910; T. Michelson, Preliminary Report 
on the Linguistic Classification of Algonquian Tribes, 28th Annual Report of the Bureau 
of American Ethnology, pp. 221-290b, 1912. For Arapaho I have depended chiefly 
on material kindly communicated to me by Dr Kroeber. In 1911 I collected short 
vocabularies of Delaware, Abenaki, Malecite, Micmac, Montagnais, and Rupert's 


House Cree; these have been used to some extent in this paper. 


2W. = Wiyot Del = Delaware 
¥. = Yurok Mal = Malecite 
Abn. = Abenaki Mic = Micmac 
Ar. = Arapaho Mont. = Montagnais 
Bl. = Blackfoot Nat. = Natick 


Ch. = Cheyenne Oj. = Ojibwa 


—$ | 


W. 
W. 


W. 


W. 


W. 


W. 


W. 


W. 


W. 


W. 


W. 


WwW 
W. 


W. 


Association, vol. I, p. 427 
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mil-ix medicine-man"’: Oj. midé “member of Grand Medicine Lodge”’ 

tsék, tcik, tsak “‘child’’: Bl. tsiki “‘boy”’ (used as vocative, according to 
Uhlenbeck, in speaking to small boys) 

watcer ‘‘girl”: Mal. “child;"” Mic. med$i-wddéit§ “child” 


bitco-tcker ‘‘grandfather’’: Oj. -misho-miss “‘grandfather;"’ Cree -muso-m 


“‘orandfather’ 


dar, dan- “father, son”: Abn. ki-dadén‘ “your father,” 6-dadan-d‘ “‘his 


father.” Are Oj. -dan-iss ‘‘daughter;"’ Bl. tann-a “‘daughter,”’ and cog- 
nates for ‘‘daughter”’ in other Algonkin dialects related to these words? 

dok “brother, sister’: Kickapoo -tétd-ma “brother, sister;"! Cree -tote-w 
verbal suffix referring to “family” 


go-tcker “‘grandmother"’ (for -tcker cf. bitcd-tcker above): Cree okku-ma “‘ his 


grandmother;” Oj. noko “my grandmother!"’; Kickapoo né‘ko “grand- 
mother!"’;? Nat. oku-mmes “‘ grandmother” 

gwatc ‘‘mother”’: Cree ni-kawiy ‘‘my mother,” nega (voc.); Oj. - ga; Bl. ni- 
ksista (< *-kista*); Nat. nw-kas; Mic. n-kéch ‘“‘my mother,” 00-kwtj-1l 
“his mother;” Del. ni n-gik*‘ ‘‘my mother” 

reka ‘‘daughter”’ (< *nekd): Kickapoo -negwana “ son-in-law’ (? = married 
to daughter, having daughter as wife,”’ cf. below Oj. wiwan “his wife’’); 
Oj. -ningwan “son-in-law” 

wetserakw “son-in-law”: Nat. wussénum “he is son-in-law of,” pish ken 
waseenumukqueh ‘“‘thou shalt be my son-in-law,” nosénemuck is my 
son-in-law.”” Nat. *wasina-m- = W. *welsena-. 

wise-pelei “‘married man,” wisi “married woman”: Oj. ni-wish “‘my wife,’ 
wiwishan “his wife.’ Cf. Fox wwiw(i)- “to marry;” Oj. wiwi-ma “‘to 
marry one,”’ widige ‘‘to be married;"’ Cree wiyamew “he is married to 
her.”’ With these words are related: 

wiwa-l “his wife”: Oj. wiwan “his wife; Kickapoo n-iwa “my 


Cree wiwa “‘his wife;”’ Nat. no-weewo “my wife” 


BODY-PART NOUNS 


dau, tau “belly’’: Cree m-atdy ‘‘ventre."" Less probably also related to Oj. 


(< *ddi) “‘belly of an animal;”’ Ar. n-of “my belly” 
dgat “‘penis;"’ Y. -xkwet penis"’: Cree n-itlakdy “ mes parties génitales” 
‘ 


“beard”: Ch. mi’-shis “ whiskers” 


“‘knee"’: Cree mi-kitik(w)- 
Nat. mu-kkutiuk 


‘molette du genou;” Oj. gidigw- “ knee;’ 


!W. Jones in American Anthropologist, N.S., 15, 1913, P. 334 

Ibid 

* Bl. tsi, ksi, and psi are regularly developed from ti, ki, and pi 

* Jones, op. cit. 

5 Mooney, The Cheyenne Indians, Memoirs of the American Anthropological 
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W. hodixere “umbilical cord” (ho- third person possessive prefix?): Oj. -diss 

W. me-lak “testicles”: Mic. “testicle” 

W. me-lokat “throat”: Nat. mu-nnaonk “throat” 

W. me-lil “‘mouth;” 


Coast Y. *‘mouth” (< *-dul): Cree mi-ton “ mouth;” 
Oj. -dén; Mic. 07-tén‘ “his mouth;"’ Nat. mu-tten “mouth.” W. -/il is 
perhaps assimilated from *-Jin. 

W. me’l “excrement;"’ Y. -molox “‘faeces"’: Cree miy, mey “‘excrement;"’ Oj. 
mo; Nat. mwi, mwee “‘ordure, dung”’ 

W. m-épt “‘teeth;” Y. -pexr (< *-pet): Cree m-ipit “‘tooth;” Oj. -ibid; Mic. 
“‘his tooth;” Ar. ‘‘tooth"” (< *me-tpit'); Nat. w-eepit 
tooth” 

W. merar “horn” (< *wendn ?): Fox -wind- “‘horn;” Cree -wite® ‘‘horns of the 
head;”’ Oj. wagi-wine ‘‘it has crooked horns;"’ Nat. weween ‘‘horn” 

W. m-etere “‘nose’’ (< *-elene); Y. -pern (< *-p-ein ?): Mic. n-itn ‘‘my nose;” 
w-tin “his nose;’* perhaps also Cree m-iteyikum (< *-iteli-, *-iteni-) 


“ 


“‘nostril;"" Oj. mang-idenigome “‘to have large nostrils.” Is Ar. be-at§ 
‘nose’? < *me-iin (but cf. Ch. -és “‘nose’’ as incorporated element)? 

W. me-tkan “nail;"’ Y. -we-zkete ‘nail’: Cree mit-eskan “horn of the head;”’ 
Oj. eshkan “‘horn;” Nat. askon (i. e., eskan); Bl. mo-tskinau.4 Related 
to these words are, in all probability, also Oj. -shkanj “nail;"’ Cree mi- 
skasiy; Mic. m-kiise. 

W. me-werit “flesh, fat’’: Oj. winin “fat;’’ Nat. weés, weis “fat;’’ Mic. weoo's 
“‘flesh;"’ Cree wiyds “flesh” 

W. m-it “tongue; Y. -piz (< *-p-it) Ar. be-idan (< *me-itan) 
“tongue;” Bl. m-atsint (< *m-atini < *m-itani by metathesis®); Gros 
Ventre innitini “tongues” (i. e. -itani)*; Cree mit-eyaniy “tongue” 
(< *-elani); Oj. -énaniw; Mic. m-ilnoo; Del. -tlané 

W. m-okéc “fingers”: Bl. m-okiisis “‘finger”’ 

W. tckatc “‘leg;"" Y. iska “foot: Cree mi-skat “‘leg;"’ Oj. -kdd (< *-‘kat); BI. 
mo-xkalsis ‘‘leg, foot’? (< *-xkat-); Mic. an-kdt' foot; Nat. 
hkont “‘leg”’ (i. e. -‘kant). Observe that this stem means both “‘leg"’ and 
“foot” in both Algonkin and Yurok-Wishosk. There seem to be two 
Algonkin stems: -skat (Cree) and -‘kat (Mic., Nat.; these dialects regularly 
preserve original sk). This is confirmed by incorporated forms -ska- and 


1 For t§ < p, see Michelson, op. cit., p. 235. 
2 Cree not infrequently has ¢ where other Algonkin dialects have m orl. See 
Michelson, op. cit., p. 239. 


? Rand gives wedoon (1st per. nedoon) as “ nostril.” 


‘ Bl. -tskin- must go back to *-tskan- or *-tkan-, as original ki would have given 
ksi. Cf. Bl. 6maxksi-kimi “ great water’’ with Oj. -gami- “ water.” 

5 Vocalic and consonantic metathesis seems to be rather common in Blackfoot. 
Another example of vocalic metathesis is moksts “‘awl"’ (< *mokis); cf. Oj. migéss. 


*G. B. Grinnell in American Anthropologist, N.S., 15, 1913, p. 330. 
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-‘ka (-skdt: -ska- = W. tckatc: Y. tska). -ska- is found in Fox -sk(a)- 
“with the foot” and Cree -ska-we-w (inanimate -ska-m) “with the foot;”’ 
-‘ka- is found, e. g., in Fox -‘ka- ‘‘trail” and BI. -ka- “foot” (e. g. siksika 
“black-footed”’). 

W. wat-izat “shell’’ (wat- in this and following words is prefix): Oj. ess “shell;” 
Cree es 

W. wat-kai “skin,” ra-watkai “my skin": Cree m-asakay “skin of the human 
body;"’ Oj. -jagadi; perhaps also Bl. m-otokts “ hide’! 

W. wat-kerdt “bone,” ra-watkerat bones; Y. werzker “bones”: Cree oskan 
“bone;” Oj. (< *-‘kin); Fox ut-o‘kan-eman* “his bones;” Nat. 
m-uskon “‘bone;"’ Bl. oxkin (< *oskan). Besides *oskan (and its reflex 
o‘kan, -‘kan), we find also *-kan- (-gan-) as incorporated element: Cree 
-gand-m-ew “‘action sur les os, en frappant;"’ Oj. sdbi-gane “to have strong 
bones.” This suggests that os- (> *ox-, o’-) may be a prefixed element 
cognate with W. wai-, Y. werz- (-tk- > -sk-; see metkan above). Cf. wert- 
kun below. 


W. wat-melok “ear” (stem -lok): Cree mi-ttdwokay “ear” (incorporated -ttawoke-); 
Nat. mé-hiduog; Mont. u-tuki “his ear;"’ Bl. mo-xtékis “ear” 
W. wat-dtk “fin”: Cree mit-oskwan “‘tail;’’ Oj. ojigwan ‘‘tail of a fish; Nat. 


w-ussukqun “‘his tail’ 

W. wat-wet “head;"” Y. (< *-wot?): Mic. windéi‘ “head,” n-tindéi' “my 
head” (< *windi, *-undi). It is somewhat doubtful if Oj. wijigan “ skull”’ 
and Fox u-wict “his head” are related to these Mic. forms. 

Oj. (< *-‘kin < *-skin); Mic. 
ooskoo’n; Nat. m-ushqun. For Algonkin os-: Y. werz- cf. wat-kerat above. 

W. we-ser (< *-sen) ‘woman's breast"’: Ar. be-6en' “‘ breast,” (= -6en- 
“‘breast-water”’) ‘milk’? 

W. we-’s “hand;" Y. we-tsewec: Bl. mo-tsts “‘hand;” Ar. bd-tcet; Cree mi- 
tchitchiy. Ar. -tcet seems to indicate that Algonkin fc remains in Ar.; 
where Ar. has @ and Fox tc, we seem to be dealing with Algonkin éc after or 
before ¢ or ¢ palatalized in Fox to tc before # (cf. Ar. -4#51@ “tooth” and 
-t0an “‘tongue,” in both of which @ < ¢ after 7). 


Y. werrkun “liver"’: Cree oskun “liver; 


ANIMALS 
W. bddtcwi, batciwi “skunk”: Mal. abik'tSilo‘ “skunk” 
W. hdlakw, haxrakw “‘deer’’: Oj. afik “deer,” plur. afikwag; Nat. ahtuk 
W. h2ikw “louse”: Oj. tkwa “louse;"’ Cree ikkwa; perhaps also -kw of Mic. 


waakw “‘ louse’ 


1 Does -ki- go back to *-kai-? Original -ki- would have become -ksi-. 

2 Pointed out by Kroeber. 

3 Michelson’s sole example (op. cit., p. 235) is Fox -mitc*: Ar. -ni#. That Fox 
conjunctive -ict is here <*-{* is indicated by corresponding subjunctive -te and par- 
ticipial -ta. 
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W. mdkw “grizzly bear": Cree maskwa “bear;"’ Fox md‘kw*; Oj. makwa; Nat. 
masq 
W. me'lakw “elk”: Oj. mons ‘‘ moose”’ 


’ ‘ ’ 


W. mirext “angleworm"”: Cree motiew “worm;" Oj. mdsse “worm (of wood);’ 
perhaps also Mic. wéte ‘“‘ worm” 
W. pane'r “‘crane"”: Oj. biné “partridge,” binéshi “small bird,”’ binéssi “large 
bird”; Cree pihyew “ partridge”’ } 
Y. wergec ‘‘fox”’: Oj. wagosh ‘“‘fox;’’ Nat. wonkiiéssis; Mic. wokwis 


PLANTS 


Y. “brush”: Oj. kibinsan “shrub, bush” 


W. mukweti “ pine’: Oj. amikwandag ‘‘ white pine” 


W. tdlew-it, taleg'-it “tree”: Gros Ventre ténd* “‘ tree’! 


at 


W. we’taw “‘salmon-berry”’: Del. ‘“tahim* “‘strawberry;"’ Oj. odéi-min 

W. wéicatc “buds”: Oj. wanimik ‘‘bud;" or though perhaps less probable, Mic. 
wiskusdk “bud” 

W. wit “alder”: waddp-“‘alder-tree”’ 

NATURAL OBJECTS 


“sun, moon;” 


W. gitcai-ailokwe ‘“‘sun”’ (cf. ritsowel-ailokwe “‘moon"’): Oj. gisiss 
Ar. hiSis (< *kiSis) ‘‘sun, moon;”’ perhaps also Ch. eSéva “daily” (-(e)vd 


not be related to W. kék (q. v.), 


” 


is locative). Should Oj. gijig “‘day, sky 

gitcai- is perhaps to be put rather with Oj. gijig than with gisiss. 4 
Y. ha’di(gon) “rock”: Ar. haha’ana"kéa" “‘ rock’”? 

W. hékw Ch. histés “snow” 
W. kek “clear sky”: Oj. gijig “day, sky;” Cree kijik, plur. kijikwa, kijikaw 

“it is day;” Nat. kesuk ‘day, sunlight; Mic. -giskuk ‘‘day,” in com- 

pounds only. W.kék would seem to imply *kisk (cf. Mic. -gisk-); for Oj. 

jig: sk (Fox ‘k) cf. Oj. bimi-najikawa “‘to pursue”: Fox -ne‘ka- “‘to drive, 

pursue.” See gitcai- above. 

W. letkak “‘sand”: Oj. négaw “‘sand;"’ Cree (i) yekaw (< *lekaw) 
Y. xgel “‘earth”: Cree askiy “‘earth;’’ Oj. akki; Nat. ohke (i. e. a‘ki); Fox a‘ki’ 
W. mati “wood”: Cree mistik (plur. mistikwok, mistikwa) “tree, piece of wood;” 

Oj. mitig ‘‘tree;’ Fox me‘tigw-; Nat. mehtug(q); Bl. miststs “stick” 

(< *misti-s; -s is suffix, as shown by nits-tstsi-m “‘my stick”); Ch. mata 
“timber, wood.”” BI. and Ch. are interesting as implying Algonkin stem 
*mistt or *masti without -kw- suffix of other Algonkin dialects; this goes 
well with W. mati. 


W. mes, wes “‘fire;”’ Y. metc “‘fire’’: Oj. mishi “ piece of wood for fuel,’’ missan 


“wood for fuel;’’ Nat. mishash (Nat. -ash and Oj. -an are inanimate plur.) 


1G. B. Grinnell in American Anthropologist, N.S., 15, 1913, p. 328. 


* Pointed out by Kroeber. 


J. Mooney, op. cit., p. 427. 
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W. 
W. 


W. 


W. 


W. 


W. 


W. 


W. 


““wood;"’ Ar. (< *mds) “‘wood.”” Is Cree mitti “firewood” also 
related? There are numerous examples in America of “firewood” 
derived from or identical with “fire.” 


pak “salt water, ocean;" Y. pa’* “water’’: Gros Ventre wdah “ water"! 


patat ‘earth, soil’: Ar. bita’a@"wu ‘earth’? 


p'letk, p'léts “rock”: Mal. p’andpsk‘” “stone;”’ perhaps also Mic. -pskék 
“rock”’ in compounds, which, however, seems rather to correspond to 


Mal. -psk*. 
pontet Oj. pingwi, pangwi 


‘ashes;” Cree pihkkow; Nat. pukquee 


‘ 


rokw “‘wind"’: Oj. nédin “‘wind;"’ Cree ydtin (< *létin) wind blows’ 
wen, wiru-dala (< *winu-) ‘“‘sky,”’ gotso-wén “‘day"’; Y. wonoyek “sky,” 
wonu-clei ‘‘sun, moon”: Ch. voe “‘sky”’ (Ch. v < Algonkin w; cf. Ch. -dva- 
“referring to water’’: Cree -db@wa- “‘by means of water;” mevd “four”: 
Fox mydw'). Kroeber connects Y. wono- with won- “up,” with which is 


perhaps to be compared Oj. wanako- of wanakong “at top or head of tree,’ 


wanakowin ‘‘top, extremity.”’ wanakodjaonag ‘‘foremost part of canoe.” 
OBJECTS MADE BY MAN 


cwat ‘“‘bow;"’ Y. camot; Coast Yurok cmoxter, cmahater: Fox me‘ta‘* “ bow;' 
Ar. bdtd (< *mdtdi)2 If these etymologies are correct, c(a)- of W. and Y. 
would seem to be a prefix. 

hordu “arrow”: Ar. “‘arrow;"’ Cree atus; Oj. mitigw-anwi (miétigw- 

**wood"’) 

mol “‘house;”’ Y. o’lomez: Bl. moyis “‘hut;’’ Gros Ventre -wi’, -wiih’ 
“lodge;""* Ar. ha’@"wu ‘“‘house,”’ -a"wu “lodge” (-"wu < -*mu; cf. wox* 
“bear"’’: Cree maskwa) 

naxko ‘‘board"’: Cree nabakittak ‘‘board;” Oj. nabagissag 

tsdépi ‘“‘arrow”™: Bl. apssit “arrow” (< *api), néd-xpssi arrow.” Fox 


n-ip' arrow;” Ar. n-étc’ “‘my arrow.”’ If these etymologies are 
correct, W. ts- is a. prefix. 

kac-werar ‘“‘small house” (< *-winan): Mal. weno‘djigwem‘ “house’’; Mic. 
wéndZigwiém'‘; Ar. nina” “‘house”’ (< *wina”? cf. Ar. no"ku “‘rabbit"’: Oj 
wabos ) 


VERB AND ADJECTIVE STEMS 


ate-l, ane-l, hane-w; ie-l say, tell”: Cree ite-w lui dit,”’ itwe-w “il dit,” 
itwe-win ‘“‘word;” Oj. nind-inad ‘1 tell him” 
gawe-betser is becoming dry’’ (gawe- inchoative): Oj. bd-ss “‘to be, 


he dries it”’ 


become dry,” bd-ite “it is dry;’’ Cree pd-swew ‘ 


‘G. B. Grinnell in American Anthropologist, N.S., 15, 1913, p. 328. 
2? Suggested by Kroeber. 

’ Noted by Kroeber. 

4G. B. Grinnell in American Anthropologist, N.S., 15, 1913, Pp. 329. 
5 See Michelson, op. it., p-. 


W. 
} 
Y. 
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W. bitcewe-tskarer ‘‘to peel’’: Oj. bishagi-bina ‘‘to peel, pare, shell, flay”’ 
W. bokin “‘to hit, strike’: Fox paga-, pagi- strike;” Oj. pakité- 

W. butc ‘‘to scratch”: Cree pes- “tracer, tirer des lignes” 

W. cakw “‘sick, to die’’: Oj. dkos “‘to be sick” 

W. capo “straight”: Nat. sampwi “‘it is straight” 

W. dokap, dokaw ‘‘to crack”: Oj. tashka ‘‘to split” 

W. gets “‘cold”’: Cree kissin “‘it is cold;”’ Oj. kissina ‘‘it is cold” 

W. gos-wiwi “‘to swim”: Cree kosépew enfonce dans l'eau” 

W. it, w-it, n-it ‘to sleep, dream”: Cree itabat- ‘‘to dream;"’ Oj. indban- 


W. kac, kacam “small, short”: Oj. agdshi ‘‘small;”’ Ch. ka- ‘“‘short” 


W. hi-kdwaw-it (hi- denotes past time) ‘they cut it (dead body) up;” Oj. gawa- 

Fox kéwa- ‘‘to crunch” 

W. kiedal ‘‘to take, pick”: Cree kitti-new “il y met la main” 

W. kika “red”: BI. kstk- (< *ktk-) white”’ 

W. kret “hot”: Oj. kij-dte “it is hot;” Ar. hd'sitd’* “it is hot” (< *kdsi-") 

W. ko-mal, (perhaps also) da-kwes ‘‘to hang”: Cree kosd-we *‘to hang,’’ ako-tew 
“the hangs it;’’ Oj. ago- “‘to hang (tr.);"’ Nat. (k)ogkw-chin ‘‘it hangs, is 
suspended” 

W. (hi-ka-)kuwéyél(-ix) ‘(were not) afraid any longer”: Fox ku- “to fear;"’ Oj. 
go-; Cree ku-s- 


“to cut down (tree);’ 


W. lakwet ‘‘to cough”: Mal. nék‘”-hamo- cough;” Mic. é’yum' 

W. lalisw sing;"’ Y. rurawo: Mal. dlin‘t' (or dlin*‘to-) sing;’’ Abn. lin't’o‘ 
(probably from dil-). Such forms as Abn. kwdwadzint’o- “to 
begin to sing,”’ dabadakwint'o- ‘“‘to finish singing,”’ Mal. ?mimadjen.’ t‘o- 
begin to sing,” e“kwin'‘to- “‘to stop singing” show that (d)lin'‘to- is 
compounded of dli- and -n‘to-. It is with this dli- (< *duli-?) that W. laki- 
is probably to be compared. 

W. letka “‘to fall, descend”: Cree nitta-kustw “‘to descend,”’ nitti-new “he lowers 


W. ha-lewu, o-lewu, do-lewu ‘“‘to dance"’: Fox nimi- dance;" Cree nimi-w; 
Oj. nim; Mic. némal‘kai‘ “I dance” 
W. Leriwoke-tskarer ‘‘to peel”: Cree siniku- “‘frictionner, frotter, essuyer- 
brosser;" Oj. sinigo- ‘to rub” 
W. miw- ‘to eat (slain animal)": Oj. amwa “‘to eat (animate object);"" Fox amw- 
“to Ch. miv (< *miw) eat (e. g. human flesh) 
Y. new, neg‘wo (i. e. neywo = newwo, according to Kroeber) “to see”: Fox ndw-, 
see;"" Del. nédwaw* “I see him” 
W. niewom “to kill,” hi-niewa-k “he killed him”: Cree nipa- kill;” Mal. 
né‘pa-. Is Del. ni‘l- of ni‘lawa- ‘to kill” related? 
ok “to live, be’”’ (Wat.): Fox (u)wig?-, (u)wige- “ to dwell” 
W. pelal “to break, open, cut”: Cree payipa (< *pali-?) “‘ percer de part en part” 


1 See Michelson, op. cit., p. 235. 
2 J. Mooney, op. cit., p. 426. 
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W. picar “to swell”: Cree pisakusiw “il est abondant, il fournit beaucoup” 

Y. gogonewux (reduplicated) “long”: Cree kino-, kinw- “‘long;"’ Oj. gino-, ginw- 
W. rakcem ‘‘to pursue”: Fox nag- “to follow after 
W. siswa “‘black”’: Bl. stk- “black” 

W. tawal, dakw ‘dead, to die’: Fox téw(i)- verb stem indicating “ physical pain” 


W. tawi “‘to butcher”: 


Nat. tumm-ussum, tumm-ehtam “he cuts (it) off" 
W. tawik-wi visit’: Fox nawi- “to visit” 
W. tem “‘to sit”: Del. “‘to be seated” 


W. tigelis-wi ‘“‘to swim": Mic. degisim- “to swim, bathe” 

Y. émo “to shoot with bow” (Wat.): Fox pemw(u)- “to shoot.” If this is 
correct, Y. ¢mo would seem to be dissimilated from *pmo. 

W. twe-zayer “to cut, notch”: Cree twa-hwew “‘he makes a hole in it” 

W. tsaw ‘‘to touch”: Cree sémi-new ‘to touch” 

W. tsitsir ‘‘to sneeze”: Cree tchatchd-mow “‘ he sneezes" 

Y. tsiyuk, atstyuqw, atsiyiuk “to sit’’: Ar. dioku ‘to sit” (cf. dia"ku “to stand"); 
perhaps also BI. itsistoxk- ‘(to do) while lying” 

W. tsowes ‘‘to shout”: Cree sdékowe-w, sd-sdskwe-w “he cries out with joy;"’ Oj. 
sa-ssdkwe ‘‘to shout with joy” 

W. wax, mat, px “to eat’: Fox wiseni- “to eat;” Oj. wissin 


W. wayit bend”: Oj. wagina “‘to bend;"’ Cree wéki-siw “he is bent” 


Y. wec’ona “‘sky”: Cree wdas- “clair, lumineux, brillant,” waseskwan “‘le ciel, 


le temps est clair’ 


W. welu, wilu ‘‘hollow”: Cree wayd-hew (< *wal-) “he hollows it,’ wati “hole 
in the earth,” wayi-siw “‘hollow (inanimate);" Oj. wanike “to dig a hole 
in the ground; Mic. wél-bégddékun “‘to be hollow,” wél-kobakim “to 
make a hollow in the ground”’ (i. e. wal- 

Y. héz-wendo-c ‘give (stem we-noo-): Cree mi-yew “he gives him;" Oj. 
mi-na ‘“‘to give him;” Ar. bi-n- (< *mi-) “‘to give;"’ Fox mi-n- 

W. weratc drink,” weratci “water”: Cree minikkw- “to drink;"" Oj. minikwe; 
Del. min’d-; Ar. 

W. wet “satisfied,” “he rejoiced”: Fox metd- “to take pleasure in;" 
Cree miyd-watew “il en est content”’ 

It is very important to notice that several Algonkin secondary 
verb stems (i. e. such as occur only compounded with preceding 
stems) seem to be cognate with Wiyot primary stems. It is quite 
likely on general principles, in view of the fact that several initial 
stems may be compounded in Algonkin, that many, if not all, such 
secondary stems are in origin primary stems that came to be 
restricted to a secondary place in compounds. Once in a while, 
indeed, one finds that a stem which is primary in one Algonkin dia- 
lect can be used only as a secondary stem in another. Thus 


AM. ANTH., N. S., 
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Baraga gives Oj. nin gdbaw for “‘I stand,” nin gaébawia for “I make 
him stand,’ while Lacombe defines -kdbawi-w in Cree as ‘‘une 
terminaison qui désigne: se tenir debout;”’ similarly, in Fox, Jones 
lists -gapa- ‘‘to stand"’ as a secondary stem (of the second order). 
The examples so far discovered of Wiyot primary stems correspond- 
ing to Algonkin secondary ones are: 

“to think of it,” 
takwendam ‘‘to think always of it”); Fox -dne- “relates to mental opera- 


W. inag‘ ‘to think”: Oj. -en(i)- ‘‘to think” (e. g. in-en-dam 


tion;’’ Cree it-eyi-mew “il le pense ainsi;"’ Nat. -an- (e. g. an-an-tam, un- 


an-tam “‘he thinks,"’ miss-an-tam ‘‘he thinks much”’) 

W. kawi ‘‘to make”: BI. -ka-, -xka-, -xka- make something;’’ Cree -kke- 

W. rephai “to taste’: Cree -spo-ku, -spi-te “it tastes so and so;’’ Oj. mino-pi- 
djige ‘‘to find a good taste” (-pi- < *-‘pi < *-spi) 

W. otw ‘‘to bring’’: Cree -fowal-ew (ending of neuter verbs) “un fardeau, un 
poids, qu’on porte sur son dos;’’ Fox -d- ‘‘to bring, carry a burden on one’s 
back;” Oj. -é- 

W. unas “to crawl’’: Fox -dtd- “‘to crawl” 


NUMERALS 

W. gé’t-, gii’ts- “‘one;” Y. qoot-, go(o)xt-, goor-: Fox négut* “‘one;" Oj. ningoto-; 

Nat. nequt; Bl. nittikska < *nituki- < *nikuti-.. Is original Algonkin -got- 
modified to n1-got- by analogy of other numerals beginning with n-?? 

W. rit(w)- (< *nitw-) “‘two;" Y. ni’-, nd’-, ne’-: Cree nijo, nijw- “two;"’ Fox 

nicw'; Ar. ni$i; Oj. nij; Abn. ns; Ch. nixd “two,” ni¥ “two of;” BI. 

ndtoka ‘‘two."" Algonkin *nicw- may have been developed from *nitw- 

(cf. W.) as original -tk- developed to -ck-, -sk- (see part 4 of this paper). 

Originally, antevocalic *nicw- may be supposed to have varied with ante- 

consonantal *nitfo-; this is confirmed by BI. ndto-ka with its otherwise 


‘one” and ninéks-ka “three”’). 
W. rik(w)- (< *nikw-) “‘three;"’ Y. naxkc-: Cree nisto, nistw- “‘three;’’ Fox 


’ 


mysterious -/- (-ka suffixed as in nitiks-ka 


nésw'; Ar. nas@; Oj. nisso-, nisswi; Abn. Ch. “three,” nahe 
“three of" (-h- < -s-); Bl. niudkska, niudka (i. e. *niwoki-?). W. -kw- 
and Algonkin -sw- (e. g. Fox) and -stw- (e. g. Cree) point to original final 
-w- of stem; W. -kw-, Y. -xkc- and Bl. niuok- point to -k- as part of final 
consonant cluster; Y. -xkc- and Algonkin -sw-, -stw- point to -s- as 


1 Another example of consonantal metathesis, if metathesis indeed is involved 
here, seems to be matsikin “‘moccasin’’,< *masikan < *makisan; cf. Cree maskisin 
Oj. makisin. 


2 Perhaps Algonkin “‘one’’ without - prefix is preserved in Abn. kwid-A’s “‘six,”’ 
. e., “one and five”’ (cf. below under W. hd@lu “seven"’). 


3 Mic. inanimate nGsiskiil (i. e. nésisk Al; -Al is inanimate plural) also suggests 
original -k-. -sisk- < *-siks(w)-, assimilated from *-niks(w)- (see below). How 


explain né-? Cf. Algonkin nJ-gol-? 
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original member of this cluster also. Perhaps original *nzksw- (with loss of 
-w- in Y. and of -s- in W.) lies back of all our forms; Algonkin -stw- may 
be supposed to have developed from -ksw- (in those dialects that do not 
preserve -st-, -stw- developed to -sw-; that all Algonkin dialects originally 
had -stw-, and that -sw-, -s- did not directly develop from -ksw- by loss of 
k is indicated by Mic. SSt‘, assimilated from *mnist-). 

W. riaw-, ram- “four” (< *nidw-): Cree newo “four;" Fox nydw'; Oj. niwin; 
Mic. néu; Abn. ‘yau‘ (animate ‘ydéw'-ak'); Ch. nevd; Ar. yéini (y- < ny-; 


cf. ya@ani “five”: Fox nydnanw‘). BI. niso “four” does not fit well with 
Algonkin *n%ew-; perhaps it is to be more closely connected with: 


toon-, tsoon- ‘‘four"’ (perhaps < *toson-, cf. timaw- below; this may be dis- 


< 


similated from *noson- < *nison- or *n1son-): BI. nis(o)é6, ntso “four 
W. halu ‘“‘seven"’: Mic. eluwiginak’ “‘seven;" Fox mndhig* (for -g* cf. also 


néguiwdcig* “‘six’’ and nécwdcig* “‘eight,’’ probably also caég* ‘‘nine;” 


no- < *ind-, cf. néniw* “‘man” alongside of inéniw*). Fox ndhi- corre- 
sponds to Mic. eluwi-. Most Algonkin dialects have 2 + 5 fur 7: Oj. 
nijw-asso-; Mont. nijw-6’st§; Rupert’s House Cree nis-6s; Nat. nes-dusuk 
tahshe; Ch. nis-oxtod; Ar. nis-a"; Abn. daba-$s (< *dabo-as; cf. kwid-as 


to 


“six” and Mic. dabo' “two"). W. halu, Fox nd(hi)-, and Mic. elu(wi)- seem 


to point to an older stem for “seven” not based on a quinary system. 
Two or three other elements of indefinite numerical significance 
f may be included here: 


W. daru “all” (also as verb prefix ru-): Cree fatto, tattw-aw ‘‘each, every” 
the other 


” 


“ ” 


Y. qolin : Cree kutak “another; Fox kutag-; Nat. on-katog ‘‘an- 
other person 
Y. kuc tsime-t “how many?” kuc tdémaw-o “how many months?" kuc tamo- 
pir “how many dentalia?” kuc termerw-er “how many woodpecker 
scalps?” (assimilated from *tamaw-er), kuc termerpi ‘‘how many obsidian 


blades?” (assimilated from *tam(aw)-erpi) (kuc is “‘ what?’ whence tamaw- 


“, 


can be inferred to mean “‘as much as, so and so many in number;” for 
ts-: t- cf. tsoon-: toon- “four’’ above, perhaps implying original stem 
*tasm(aw)-): Oj. dassw(i)- “‘so and so many” (used with numerdl classi- 
fiers); Fox tasw(i)- ‘‘as many as, as much as, number.”” With Y. term- 


erpi cf. Oj. dassw-aGbik “‘so and so many objects of metal, stone, or glass.” 


LOCAL TERMS 
W. dat “up, above”’: Cree tett- “to be over” (lettahyew “he puts it above,” 
tettapiw “‘he is seated over’’) 
Y. pets-ik “up stream” (-ik is locative): Mic. petow “up stream’ 
Y. pul-ik, puleku-k “‘down stream”: Mic. bép-kdak “down stream”’ (cf. perhaps 
Cree mamik “bas d’une riviere’’) 


W. tcatc “‘south"’: Cree séwan “south;" Oj. jawan; Nat. sowandyeu 
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W. 
W. 


wa ‘‘far 


W. 


W. 


W. 


W. 


W. 
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W. icwi “behind;” Y. hé-xgdu- verb prefix “in the rear" (Wat.) (he- is demon- 


strative; -zqgdu- < *zqw-, cf. Y. hordiu “arrow” < *hotw): Oj. ishkwi “to 
remain (behind),” ishkwa- “after, at the end of something,’’ ishkweiang 
“behind the others;” Cree tskw- “the last, at the end, in the last place;” 
Nat. ashq- (i. e. ackw-) in ashgshout “‘he who remains,” ashqunut “he 
who is left;"” Mic. eskw- in eskwaadoo “I let it remain," eskweak “‘to 
remain.”” Primitive Algonkin *ckw(i)-, “*skw(i)-, variable vowel a-, 
e- being presumably prefixed merely to support consonant cluster. 


” 


: Oj. wassa “‘far;’’ Cree wayo 


wur “north” (< *mon?): Ch. notam “north” (perhaps dissimilated from 


*motam; cf. na‘ko “‘bear” < *ma‘kw-?) 


PRONOUNS 


. hi-, he- (Wat.) demonstrative stem compounded with local adverbs used as 


’ 


verb prefixes (e. g. higwop “in front floating,” hipets ‘up stream,’ 
hérgéu ‘in the rear,” héci ‘‘ this side of ’’): Fox 7- of ina “that” (anim.) 
ini (inanim.) (-ma as in mana “ this’’); perhaps also 7- of Fox ici- “‘ thus,” 
Cree it-, Oj. in- 


iyo, yok ‘‘this,”’ plur. tyozko: Cree eoko “ce, celui-ci,” plur. eokonik; Oj. tw, iwt 


“that; Nat. yeu “this (thing),”” animate yeuwoh, animate plur. yeug 


tci-wa “‘that; so, thus;” perhaps also Y. hé-ci “this side of’ (Wat.) (he- is 


demonstrative): Cree tche-skwa ‘“‘ci-aprés” (for -skwa, see W. tcwi “‘be- 


” 


hind”); perhaps also Fox ici- “‘ thus 


kuc ‘“‘what? where?”: Fox -gu- in wigund“ “what (inanimate)?” (cf. wand“* 


“‘who?”’) 


fin interrogative pronominal stem in finica “what? what kind?” tinpa 


“‘which one?”: Cree interrogative pronominal stem in tdnisi “how? 

of what kind?” taéneki “‘why?’’ tantatto “how much?” fanispi “when?”; 
Fox /aén* “‘ which (animate singular)?"’; Bl. téa (animate singular) “ which? 
being where?” 

-wa in du-wa “what?” ci-wa “what?” wai “is that so?”: Oj. wa “what?” 
(in answer to questions); Ch. -vd, -va in neva ‘‘who?”’ henova “ what is it?”’ 


nek “I; W. yil (< *nil?): Cree niya “I" (< *nila); Fox nin*; Oj. nin; 


Nat. neen; Mic. neen (assimilated from *nil); Mal. 2 


kil “‘thou;” Y. gel: Cree kiya “thou” (< *kila); Fox kin*; Oj. kin; Nat. 


keen; Mic. keel; Mal. kil 


hinar, windr “‘we"’ (< *-ndn; are these two forms inclusive and exclusive?): 


Cree kiydnow (inclusive), niyan, niyanan (exclusive); Fox kinaén*, ninan*; 
Oj. kinawind, ninawind; Nat. keenawun, neenawun; Mic. keenoo, nenén; 
cf. also -nGna and -niina of BI. nitsttndna, ksistinina (these are really 
possessive forms of stem -stu-) 


kiluwa “‘you (plur.)": Cree kiyawaw “you (pl.)” (< *kilawaw); Fox 


kinwaw*; Oj. kinawa; Nat. kenauau; Mic. kelow; cf. also BI. -aua (= W. 
-wa) in ksistéaua (really possessive form of stem -sto-) 


| 
| 
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3. ALGONKIN, WIyOT, AND YUROK 
MORPHOLOGICAL EVIDENCE 


We shall begin by taking up the various grammatical elements 
that Algonkin has in common with Wiyot or Yurok or both. 


POSSESSIVE PRONOMINAL PREFIXES 

W. r-, ru-, ra- (< *n-, *nu-, *na-); yi- (before terms of relationship; < *mi-?) 
“my;" Y. me-, no-: Cree n-, ni-, nt- “‘my"; Fox n-, ne-, net-; Oj. ni-, nin-. 
nind-; Mic. n-, An-; Nat. n-, nu (= na-); Bl. n-, ni-, nit(s)-, no-. -t- 
forms (Bl. -t- or -ts- forms) are used before stems beginning with vowels, 
This -f- seems comparable to -d- of W. ru-d-aluwi ‘“‘my boat” (haluw? 
probably also d- of d-etere ‘‘my nose” (m-etere nose’’). 

W. k-, ku-, “‘thy;” Y. ge-, Cree k-, ki-, kit- “‘thy;"’ Fox k-, ke-, ket-; Oj. ki-, 
kid-; Mic. k-, tik- (i. e. Ak-); Nat. Ru- (i. e. ka-); Bl. k-, Rit(s)-, 
ko-, Ar. hi- (< *ki-). -t- forms (BI. -¢- or -ts- forms) are used before stems 
beginning with vowels. This -t- seems comparable to -d- of W. ku-d- 
aluwi ‘‘ your boat.” 

W. hu-, o-, w- third person possessive pronominal prefix, singular or plural, 
“his;"’ Y. we-, wo-, o-: Cree o(t)-, w-; Fox u(t)-: Oj. o(d)-, w-; Mic. o-” 
w-; Nat. w-, wu- (i. e. wa-); BI. o-, of(s)-, m- 

W. m-, me- body-part prefix, “‘somebody’s;"” Y. m-: Cree m-, mi-; Oj. mi-; 
Mic. m, ’m- (i. e. am-); Nat. m-, mu- (i. e. ma-); Bl. m-; Ar. bd- (< *mé-). 
See beginning of part 2. 

W. wat- body-part prefix (e. g. wat-kerait ‘“‘bone,”’ wat-melok “ear,” ra-wat-kai 
“my skin’’); Y. werz- (e. g. -wertker “bone,” -wertkun ‘‘liver”): Cree 
os- of certain body-part nouns (e. g. os-kan “bone,”’ os-kun “‘liver’’), see 
part 2 s. v. wat-kerat. Certain body-part nouns in Arapaho are ‘preceded 
by wa- (wan-?): wa-natana’ (read wan-atana’?) “ear,”’ wa-not (read 
wan-ol? cf. Oj. m-ddji < *m-ddi “belly of an animal’’) “belly,” wa-a"@ 
“foot.” It is tempting to compare this wa(m)- with W. wat-, though 
Kroeber suggests it may be another form of bd- (see under m-). 


TENSE-MODE VERB PREFIXES 

W. hi- prefix of ordinary past: Ch. -‘- prefix indicating past time (e. g. na‘-mese 
“T ate’: na-mese eat’’) 

W. ka-, ga- negative (e. g. guts-kd-nakw “it is not good,” hi-ka-kuwéyélit “ were 
not afraid any longer”); Y. kowits-: Oj. ka- “not,” kawin as independent 
adverb; Ar. héw* (< *kéw*); Cree eka (only with subjunctive forms) 

W. ka- prefix which, together with suffix -izya, forms imperatives of some verbs 
(e. g. ka-xal-itya “‘jump!"’); Y. ki- future prefix, kiti- (Wat.) “ impending 
action "’: Cree ka-, kata-, kita- future prefixes; Oj. ga-,gad-. With Cree kita- 

is perhapsalso to be compared git- of W. gitga, particle indicating futurity. 


| 
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Y. ki- “incomplete action "’ (Wat.): Cree ki- prefix of past time 
Y. matseki- ‘if’ (-ki- is perhaps future prefix): Ch. ma “if, when” 
Y. nimi-, nimok- negative: Cree nama, nama- “ not”’ 


W. wi-, wa- future prefix: Fox wi- future prefix; Cree wi- “‘signe de la volonté; 


étre sur le point de” 
ADVERBIAL VERB PREFIXES 
(comprising also elements best considered as initial verb stems in Algonkin 


W. dakw- in dékw-darudakw “‘they are with (their grandmother)”: Fox tagw(t 


“‘together;”’ Oj. dago- “‘amongst others, amongst other things” 


W. gawe-, gawu inchoative prefix: Abn. kwéwadzi- “to begin to” (e. g. kwd- 
wadzinio- begin to sing;" also howadzi-) 

Y. kits- prefix indicating completed past: Cree kisi- or kiji- “to finish;’’ Fox 
kic(i)- “‘to finish;” Bl. -ksist(s)- perfective prefix (< *-kisi-) 

W. kul- ‘‘back, again”: Cree kiwe-w “he returns to his own place,”’ kiwe-hu-yew 
“*he takes him back to his country” 

W. let- prefix defined by Kroeber as ‘apparently defining motion in some way” 

(perhaps circular motion is implied: Jet-kaleg‘al-ix “ roll,’’ dak-let-athanagat 

“boil violently,”’ /et-kalegal ‘‘fall’"!): Fox tetep- ‘‘to move in a circle” 


Y. tsegi- “‘all”’ (Wat.): Fox icégi- “all, entirely” 


PRONOMINAL SUFFIXES 


W. -e’'l third person (singular or plural) possessive suffix (e. g. we-lin-e’l “his eye,” 
hu-watkerat-i'l ‘‘his bones’’): Fox -an* (obviative ending); Oj. -am; Mal. 
-Al'; Mic. -iil (i. e. -al). Algonkin noun forms with third person possessive 
prefix normally end in obviative *-ali; thus, Oj. o-siniss-an “his father-in- 
law” (cf. ki-siniss “thy father-in-law”). Is W. -e’l really obviative, and 
is W. hu- . . . -e’l: Algonkin *o- . . . -ali more than accidental? 

Y. -k “I” (subjective): Fox -gt “I” in -a-gi “him—I” (conjunctive mode); 
Cree -a-k ‘‘him—I” (subjunctive-participle), -a-ki-k “‘them—I;"’ Oj. -a-g 
“him—I” (subjunctive) 

Y. -m “thou” (subjective): Oj. -m “you (plur.)” (indicative mode; < *-mwa, 
as indicated by imperfect -mwa-ban; this -mwa may be compounded of 
original -m- ‘‘thou,”’ no longer preserved as such, and -wa, second person 
plural suffix, seen, e. g.,in Oj. Rki- . . . -wa “your” and -wa of W. kilu-wa 
“you”’ and -itawa, see below); Algonkin -mwa appears in several dialects 
as -pwa (e. g. Fox and BIl.). 

W. -it, -at “‘thou” (subjective): Fox -ici (< *-ti) in -a-tct “him—thou” (con- 
junctive), -te in -a-te “‘him—thou” (subjunctive); Cree -a-t “‘him—thou”’ 
(subjunctive-participle); Oj. -a-d “‘him—thou”’ (subjunctive) 

W. -itak, -atak “‘we”’ (subjective): Fox -yige “‘we (exclusive)"’ (conjunctive); 

Cree -yak (subjunctive-participle); Oj. -iang (subjunctive) 


1 But see part 2 s. v. letka. 
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W. -tlawa, -atawa “you (plur.)” (subjective): Fox -ydgwe “‘you (plur.)” (con- 
junctive); Cree -yek (subjunctive-participle); Oj. -ieg (subjunctive; < 
*.yegwa > *-yego, as indicated by pluperfect -iego-ban) 

W. -a “him”: Fox -a- “him” (conjunctive; see under -k and -it above); Cree 
-a-; Oj. -a-. Note that in Algonkin, as in Wiyot and Yurok, when (in 
subordinate modes) both pronominal subject and object are suffixed, objec- 
tive elements precede subjective elements; thus, Fox -a-ici (< *-4-f#) 


“‘him—thou”’ like W. -a-it (often contracted to -é) “‘him—thou.’ 


OTHER VERB SUFFIXES 
(including elements best considered as secondary verb stems) 


W. -dkw in waindkw ‘‘tree’’: Fox -d‘kw- ‘‘ wood, tree; Cree -dsku- (e. g. ask- 
dsku-siy ‘green wood’’) 

W. -dtho causative suffix: Bl. -ats- causative suffix 

W. -er suffix found on intransitive verbs (including numerals and adjectives; 
e. g. rikw-er “‘three,”’ kacam-er “‘small,”’ gawu-bets-er “‘it is becoming dry;”’ 
< *-in): Cree -n suffix of first and second persons singular indicative of 
intransitive verbs (including adjectives; e. g. ni-miyosi-n ‘“‘I am good,” 
ni-pimipatia-n “I run,” contrast miyosi-w “he is good,” pimipatta-w 
“he runs’’); and -m suffix of third person inanimate indicative of many 
intransitive verbs (adjectival and impersonal; e. g. miwdsi-n “‘it is good,” 
kimiwa-n “it rains’’) 

W. -z4k adjectival suffix on terms of color: Fox -t4g- secondary stem referring to 
color. 


W. -xayer suffix in verbs of cutting and related activities (e. g. twe-Layer “to cut, 


notch,”’ ka-Layer whittle,”’ hawe-xayer “‘to mash,” gutwaiap-Layer 


(animate object), -s-am (inanimate object) “‘la marque du feu, du ciseau 
et du couteau,” -sawat-ew (animate object), -sawat-am (inanimate object) 


’ 


“l’action du couteau ou du ciseau’ 


Y. -pux in tenpur “rain’’: Oj. -bissa rain" (secondary stem), Mic. ki‘-péfax 


| “to brush’), probably best considered as secondary stem: Cree -sw-ew 
‘ 


‘it rains” 
W. -rakw, -erakw (< *-nakw) verb suffix “to be” (perhaps better defined as de- 


noting ‘‘to be so and so in appearance or character;”’ e. g. gots-herakw “‘he is 
good-looking,” makz-erakw-it “‘he is small”): Fox -mdgu- “‘look, appear- 
ance, resemblance”’ (secondary stem); Cree -nd@ku-si- (animate), -ndkw-a- 
(inanimate) verb suffix indicating ‘‘action de la vue” (e. g. miyo-ndku-si-w 
“il a belle apparence’”’) 

W. -tskarer suffix in verbs of peeling (e. g. rari-tskarer ‘‘to shave,.plane,” bitcewe- 


“ 


tskarer ‘“‘to peel,”’ Leriwoke-tskarer ‘‘to peel,” ci-tskarer ‘“‘to flay”), prob- 


ably best considered as secondary stem: Cree -kkut-ew “l’action du 


couteau, de la hache et de la verloppe, sur le bois”’ 
W. -u, -au adjectival suffix (e. g. kacew-au “ short,” cf. kacam-er “small;"’ perhaps 


W. 


W. 


W. 
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predicative, as in ra’z-aw-iz “‘it is long’’): Cree -w third person inanimate 
suffix of certain intransitive verbs (adjectival and impersonal; e. g. mas- 
kawa-w “it is strong,” takkigamiw “‘liquid is cold”); Bl. -o, -w predicate 
inanimate adjectival suffix (e. g. émaxk-o “ big,” cf. animate émaxksim for 
persons, émaxkimin for animals, émaxksiksim for trees). Do Cree inani- 
mate adjectives in -m and -w correspond respectively to W. adjectives in 
-er and -au? 


NUMERAL CLASSIFIERS 


-emi “‘times, occasions, years” (e. g. naxkcemi “‘three years)”: Bl. -mi 
numeral classifier for ‘‘years’’ (Uhlenbeck states: “In order to indicate 
age the noun st#yi ‘winter’ is suffixed to the numeral stems and the suffix 
-mi is placed thereafter, which complexes are then conjugated like ordinary 
verbs’”’) 

-en “‘days”’ (e. g. naxkcen “‘three days’’): BI. -mi- numeral classifier for “days 
and nights;"’ compounded with this is Oj. -gwan ‘days and nights”’ (e. g. 
nijo-gw-an ‘“‘two days,’ morphologically and etymologically parallel to 
Y. na’-din “two days”’) 

-erpi “‘obsidian blades”’ (e. g. merxkcerpi “‘three obsidian blades”’): Oj. -abik 
“objects of metal, stone, glass”’ (e. g. nijw-dbik “two such objects, two 
dollars,’’ morphologically and etymologically parallel to Y. ner’-erpi “two 
obsidian blades”’); Cree -dbiskw- “iron, stone”’ 

-o “months, dollars” (e. g. maxkco ‘“‘three months, dollars’): Oj. -o used with 
numerals to indicate “‘measure’’ (e. g. nijo “‘two before substantives 
denoting measure”’ < nij nijwasso < nijwasswi ‘‘seven”’) 


NOUN SUFFIXES 

-akw general locative (e. g. mes-akw(i)“‘in the fire;’’ Y. -(i)k (e. g. mets-ik 
“in the fire’): Fox -g* general locative; Oj. -mg; Cree -k 

-dtc, -hats, -wats diminutive suffix: Cree -s, -§, -sis, -Si§ diminutive suffixes 
(-sts is doubly diminutive); Oj. -zs diminutive suffix, -sh pejorative suffix; 
Nat. -es diminutive suffix; Mic. -t5it§, -d2it§ (morphologically parallel to 
Cree -sis, -515) 

-it derivative noun suffix, apparently instrumental in force (e. g. cdor-eL 
“index finger, pointer; dakaks-iz ‘‘gun”’): BI. -s(¢) noun ending, perhaps 
instrumental in force (e. g. mistsi-s “stick,’’ cf. kits-tstsi-mi-nana “our 

stick” and, with -kw- suffix, Cree misti-kw-; motsi-s “hand,’’ cf. motst-sts 

“hands,” -sts being inanimate plural, and, with another suffix, Cree 

mitchi-tchiy; moyi-s “lodge,” cf. moyi-sts “‘lodges;” mokst-s “awl,’’ Oj. 

migo-ss, cf. Bl. mo kst-ks “‘awls,” -ks being animate plural. That mokstks 
is not phonetically simplified from *moksis(i)ks is indicated by such cases 
as oxsts “‘her younger brother,”’ plur. oxsisi-ks, where -s(i) is no derivative 


suffix) 


Y. 
Y. 
4 
= 
= 
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Aside from any question of direct comparison of morphological 
elements, it is abundantly clear that Algonkin has several important 
morphological characteristics in common with Wiyot and Yurok. 
Among these, so far as the limited material at our disposal allows 
us to generalize, are: 

I. Possessive pronominal elements are prefixed to noun stems. 
There are distinct elements for first person, second person, and third 
person singular. In Wiyot, as in Algonkin, second and third person 
plural possessive prefixes are identical with corresponding singular 
elements (cf. W. Riluwa ku- ‘‘your,”’ literally ‘ye thy-’’ with Fox 
ke—pwa “‘your’’). For body-part nouns m- is used to indicate in- 
definiteness of possessor. 

2. Independent personal pronouns are found which are ety- 
mologically closely related to possessive pronominal prefixes. They 
are characterized by suffixes which agree to a remarkable extent 
(with of W. yi-l “1” and ki-l “thou” and of Y. ge-l 
cf. -l of Mal. ni-l and ki-l; with -ndr = -ndn of W. hi-nar, wi-nar 
‘““we”’ cf. -ndna of Fox ni-nadn* and ki-ndn* and BI. ni-stié-ndna; with 
-lu-wa of ki-lu-wa “‘ye"’ cf. -la-wa(w) of Cree ki-ya-waw and Mic. 
ke-low = ki-la-w). 

3. In Wiyot and Yurok verbal forms pronominal elements are 
suffixed. In Algonkin pronominal prefixes are found only in indica- 
tive forms and are identical with possessive elements. In all other 
cases, to a large extent also in indicative forms, pronominal elements 
are suffixes. In Arapaho and Micmac indicative pronominal ele- 
ments are suffixed only, being reaily conjunctive in origin. It does 
not seem likely that Arapaho and Micmac represent a more archaic 
usage in this respect, in view of the occurrence of pronominal pre- 
fixes in verb forms in Cheyenne and Blackfoot as well as in nearly 
all Central and Eastern dialects. On the other hand it seems very 
probable that the indicative with prefixed pronominal elements is 
a peculiar development of Algonkin, based on or influenced by the 
possessive series (cf. the development in Micmac of a new conjunc- 
tive series which is evidently based on the possessive forms). The 
pronominal series for the conjunctive and related modes, possibly 
also some of the suffixed elements of the indicative, represent, then, 
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the historically oldest Algonkin forms. They are etymologically 
parallel to the suffixed elements of Wiyot and Yurok. In Algonkin, 
Wiyot, and Yurok objective pronominal suffixes precede subjective 
elements. 

4. Preceding the verb stem are often one or more elements of 
temporal or modal significance. These shade off into a set of ad- 
verbial prefixes which are doubtless verb or other stems that have 
become specialized as first position elements (such are W. ru- “‘all,”’ 
kul- “back, again,”’ let-; Y. tsyu- ‘“‘all;’’ Fox tcdgi- “‘all,”’ tetep- 
a circle’’). 

5. Several derivative verb suffixes (e. g. causative, reflexive) are 
found. A number of suffixed elements are found whose significance 
is so specific or concrete that they are best looked upon as secondary 
stems (see, e. g., W. -tskarer and -zayer above). The peculiar 
method of compounding verb stems of various positions which has 
been described in detail for Fox by Jones and no less clearly indi- 
cated, though in rather different terms, for Cree by Lacombe, thus 
bids fair to be paralleled in the verb structures of Yurok and 
Wishosk. Much more material, however, is needed before a point 
of this character can be satisfactorily established. 

6. Animate and inanimate are carefully distinguished in Algon- 
kin. For Yurok Kroeber notes several adjectives which have 
distinct animate and inanimate forms, animate forms being char- 


’ 


acterized by suffixed -er (e. g. montse “‘ white,” animate monter-er; 
cokoto ‘‘red,”’ animate cerkert-er). It seems difficult to believe that 
this fundamental distinction is expressed in Yurok only in the 
adjective. There must be other evidences of its operation that 
have not yet been disclosed. 

7. Numeral stems are frequently followed by classifying suf- 
fixes. That such exist in Wiyot as well as in Yurok is demon- 
strated by W. -eu, -ayu ‘“‘years’’ and -dk, -waik “‘days.’’ Besides 
such numeral classifiers as have been noted above, Ojibwa and 


” 


Yurok both possess elements denoting ‘‘fathoms” and ‘‘canoes,” 
though these do not seem to be etymologically connected. 
8. As distinctive of the noun may be noted a general locative 


suffix and a diminutivizing element which is also suffixed. 


| 
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9g. Reduplication is not widely used in either Algonkin or Yurok- 
Wiyot. It is, however, employed to some extent in both, chiefly to 
express iteration (cf. W. tsitsir “‘to sneeze’’ with Cree ichatchamow 
“‘he sneezes’’). 

Some of these morphological traits are, of course, rather general 
in character and not to be considered as carrying much weight when 
taken singly. Taken en masse, however, and in connection with 
the specific resemblances in morphological elements listed above, I 
think it will have to be conceded that the morphological evidence 
for our thesis is not to be despised. I am well aware of the prob- 
ability that a considerable number of my lexical and morpho- 
logical parallels will, on maturer knowledge, have to be thrown out 
of court; I cannot hope to have always hit the nail on the head. 
However, even if we eliminate fifty per cent. of our cognates as 
errors of judgment (doubtless far too great a sacrifice to caution) 
we are still confronted with no fewer than one hundred or more 
reasonably close analogies in stems and morphological elements. 


4. PHONOLOGICAL NOTES 

A really sound study of Algonkin-Yurok-Wiyot linguistics de- 
mands first of all the establishment of the phonetic laws that have 
operated to bring about present phonetic (and, in its train, no doubt 
often also morphologic) divergence. Unfortunately our knowledge 
of even Algonkin phonology is as yet in its infancy. No very 
precise data as to phonology will therefore be expected of us at this 
stage. Nevertheless I believe that at least a few sound-relations 
can be made out with reasonable certainty. 

Wriyot-YuROK a-. Wiyot and Yurok not infrequently have h- 
where Algonkin has no initial consonant. Cheyenne and Arapaho, 
however, seem to have h- in analogous cases. It seems not unlikely, 
then, that most Algonkin dialects have lost h-, at least in certain 
cases. 

W. hdlakw “deer”: Oj. afikw- “caribou” 
W. héikw “louse”: Cree ikkw 

W. hélu “seven”: Mic. eluwiginAk* 

W. (h)u- “his” (Yurok o-): Cree o- 


Y. hordu “arrow": Cree aius; but Ar. hoti 
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Y. hi-, he- demonstrative element: Fox 7- 

W. hékw “snow”: Ch. hi’stds 

Y. ha’di “rock”: Ar. haha’ana"kd" (reduplication of ha- seems to indicate that 
k- is organic) 

W. hi- prefix of past time: Ch. -‘- 


In W. hu- it seems likely that h- is only secondary (cf. parallel forms 


‘canoe”’; 


‘ 


u- and w-); loss of h- in W. is illustrated also in haluwi 


‘ ’ 


ru-d-aluui “‘my canoe.’’ In view of such correspondences as Y. 
hordu: Ar. hoti it now seems plausible that Ch. hitan “man” and 
Ar. hinen have original h-, which has been lost elsewhere in Algonkin 
(*hilini-w- > Fox ineni-w-). 

Wryot-YuroK w. As already noted, W. w and m seem to 
interchange in certain circumstances. In spite of this there is every 
reason to believe that organically distinct w and m are to be kept 
apart in W. (cf. W. w- “his”: m-, w- ‘‘somebody’s;” W. miw- ‘to 
eat,” Ch. miv-; W. welu “‘hollow,’’ Mic. wal-). In certain cases W. 
(and Y.) w is found where Algonkin has m., 

W. wita’w-it “rejoiced”: Fox metd- “to take pleasure in” 
W. weratc ‘‘to drink”: Cree mini-kkw- 


Y. héz-wendo-c “give Fox mi- give” 


W. -lewu “‘to dance’’: Cree nimi- 

W. isaw “to touch’’: Cree saémi- 

W. wur “north”: Ch. notam (see under W. wur above) 

W. tawi “to butcher’; Nat. tumm- “ to cut off” 

In W. weratc and wur and Y. -wenoo-, w may have been dissimilated 
from m because of following m (W.r = ). Parallel to this may be 


Fox ndw- “‘to see’: Abn. nem-. 

Wryot p. In one or two cases W. p (b) seems to correspond to 
Algonquin m. Evidence for this is so scanty, however, that it may 
well be doubted whether there is anything more than error involved. 
bitcd-tcker grandfather’’: Oj. misho-m- 
W. patit “earth”: Ar. bita’a"wy (Ar. b < m) 

This interchange may be also involved in Mic. bapkadak “down 
stream”’ (cf. Y. pul-ik, puleku-k): Cree mamik “bas d’une riviére.”’ 

Wriyotl. Though W./ seems sometimes to vary with n—, it 
is quite clear that it is in many cases organically distinct from that 
sound. As for Algonkin, it is well known that certain dialects 
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possess both » and / as distinct consonants (e. g. Micmac), others 
only m (e. g. Fox). Michelson seems to assume that Algonkin 
originally possessed only ” and that, under undefined circumstances, 
it developed to / in several dialects. Inasmuch as / occurs in all 
positions (and cannot therefore well be explained as resulting from 
n); as all Eastern dialects (Montagnais, Micmac, Abenaki-Penob- 
scot, Malecite, Natick, Delaware), Peoria and related dialects, and 
Cree all have / (or its reflexes; various Cree dialects have I, r, y, or 
6—see Lacombe) as distinct from ; and as Cheyenne seems to have 
t or its palatalized reflex ts, not m, where Eastern dialects have / 
(cf. Ch. hitan ‘‘man’’ with Mont. ilznzi), I prefer to believe that 
original Algonkin possessed both / and m and that these sounds were 
leveled to n in several Central dialects (Fox, Kickapoo, Ojibwa), 
apparently also in Blackfoot and Arapaho. This is confirmed by 
comparison with Wiyot and Yurok. Examples of Wiyot / corre- 
sponding to Algonkin / are: 
W. letkak “‘sand"’: Cree yekaw; Oj. négaw. Cree y: Oj. m necessarily points 
back to Algonkin /. 

W. pelal “to break open, cut”: Cree payipa- “ percer de part en part” (< *pals-) 
W. welu “hollow”: Mic. wal- “hollow;"" Cree wayd- “to hollow;” Oj. wani- 
W. hdlu “seven”: Mic. eluwiginak; Fox ndhig* 
W. -1 of yil “1,” kil “thou,” Riluwa “ye”: Mal. nil, kil; Fox nin*, kin, kinwaw* 
W. di-wile “somebody”: Cree awiyak “‘ person” (< *-wila-) 
W. -e’l third person possessive suffix: Mal. -al‘, -/‘ obviative suffix 

As Michelson has pointed out, Cree sometimes has ¢ where 
Ojibwa and Fox have n. It will be noted, however, that in prac- 
tically all such cases Eastern dialects have /, so that what is really 
involved is not primarily a ‘/—n interchange but a t—J interchange. 
Here again Wiyot and Yurok are confirmatory, inasmuch as they 
sometimes have / where Algonkin has ¢ or vice versa. Examples of 
Wiyot / as compared with Algonkin ¢ (or ‘/) are: 
W. mil-it “medicine-man”: Oj. midé@ “Indian of the Grand Medicine’ (Oj. 

d <2) 

W. wat-me-lok “ear”: Mont. -tuki; Bl. mo-xtéki-s 
W. me-lil “mouth”: Cree mi-ton 
W. hodlakw “deer"’: Oj. afikw- “caribou” (-t- < -‘t-) 
W. lalisw “to sing’: Mal. dli-n‘‘to- (dl-< *til-) 


W. let- (see above): Fox fetep- “in a circle’ 
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W. lalisw is perhaps assimilated from original */ali-; this may be 
supported by Y. rurawo ‘‘to sing,’ inasmuch as Y. r often goes 
back to original ¢ (see below), rurawo assimilated from *rula- < 
*tula-. Fox tet- is perhaps similarly assimilated from Algonkin *let-. 
Examples of Wiyot-Yurok ¢ corresponding to Algonkin / are 
apparently about equally numerous. It is interesting to note that 
in some cases one or more Algonkin dialects agree with Wiyot- 
Yurok as against other Algonkin dialects. 
W. dgat “penis”: Cree -tttakdy “ genitals of male” (y < J) 
W. tawtk-wi “to visit”: Fox nawi- (< *lawi-?) 
W. tem “‘to sit”: Del. lum‘*i-api- 
W. m-it “tongue”: Del. -ilAnd: Cree -eyaniy (< *-elani); but Bl. m-atsint 
(< *-atint < *-itant); Ar. be-idan (< *-itan); Gros Ventre -ttAnt 
Y. hordu “arrow” (< *hotéu; see below): Oj. -anwi (< *-alwi); but Cree atus; 
Ar. hoti 
In regard to this interchange of ¢ and /, whose causes are not yet 
understood, it is suggestive to note that both -t and -/ seem to be- 
come -z in Yurok (see part 2 of this paper); further that ¢ and / 
(or its reflex y) sometimes interchange within Cree itself (e. g. watt 
“‘trou dans la terre”: wayi-si-w ‘‘creux’’). 
There are, finally, cases of /—mn interchange. Examples of 
Wiyot / corresponding to Algonkin » are: 
W. me-lil “mouth” (assimilated from -liin?): Cree mi-ton 
W. me’lakw “‘elk"’: Oj. mons “‘moose” (?) 
W. p'l2-tk “rock”: Mal. pAnd-psk™ 
W. lakwet “to cough”: Mal. nék‘*-hAmo- 
W. letka “to fall, descend”: Cree nitta-ku-si-w 
W. -lewu in halewu, olewu, dolewu ‘“‘to dance”: Cree nimi- (assimilated from 
*lim-?) 
Wriyot xy. Wiyot (which frequently becomes r) and Yurok n 
regularly correspond to Algonkin m (e. g. W. ddn- “father, son’’: 


Abn. ddadand‘ ‘‘his father;’’ Y. new ‘‘to see’’: Fox nadw-). There 
are several cases, however, of Wiyot m (r), as of 1, corresponding to 


Algonkin ¢ (or ‘Z). 


W. miret “‘angleworm"’: Cree mottew; Mic. wéte 
W. unas “to crawl”: Fox -été- 
W. daru “all”: Cree tatio ‘“‘every’ 
W. wur “north”: Ch. notam 

W. -tskar-er suffix used with verbs of peeling: Cree -kkut- 
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In W. metkan ‘‘nail,’’ Cree -eskan ‘‘horn,’”’ Wiyot-Algonkin n cor- 
‘nail.’”’ Within Wiyot itself ¢ and 
n seem to vary in atel and anel ‘‘to say” (cf. Cree itew: Oj. ind “‘to 
tell’’). 

YuROK Rk. Yurok r does not ordinarily seem to be equivalent 
with Y. 
wert-ker). Inseveral cases it can be inferred to go back tot. With- 


responds to ¢ of Yurok -werkete 


’ 


in origin to Wiyot r < (yet cf. W. wat-kerat ‘bone’ 


in Yurok itself r and ¢ interchange in goor-e“ ‘‘one,’”’ normal form of 
stem: goot-. 

Y. -erkerz ‘‘knee”’: Cree -kitikw- “‘molette du genou” 
Y. -p-ern “nose’’: W. -elere; Mic. -tty 


Y. horéu “arrow”: Cree atus; Ar. hoti 


Y. rurawo “to sing” (assimilated from *rula-): Mal. dli-n“‘to- < *tili- 


Perhaps also: 

Y. pernekr (misprint for pern-erk?) “‘hand-measure"’: Mic. -pidy “hand” 

One case has been noted in which Y. r seems to correspond to 
Algonkin / interchange?): 

Y. .rokw “wind”: Cree yolin (< *lotin; Oj. nodin) 

Wiyot-YuROK z. Voiceless affricative or spirantal xz, which is 
so common in Pacific Coast phonetics, occurs frequently also in 
Wiyot and Yurok. As it does not occur at all in Algonkin, some 
reflex of it should be ascertainable, if our thesis is to be considered 
valid. I believe that original x has regularly developed in Algonkin 
tos. 


W. gakwiz “old man": Oj. akiwesi 

W. “‘beard”’: Ch. mi’-shis “ whiskers” (original postvocalic is regularly 
lost in Ch.) 

W. ho-dixere ‘umbilical cord”: Oj. -diss “ navel” 

W. me-werix “flesh, fat’’: Mic. weodés “flesh” 

W. wat-izat “shell’’: Oj. ess “shell” 

Y. kaépex “brush": Oj. kibinsan “ shrub, brush”’ 

Y. xzgel “‘earth”: Cree askiy (Y. rqg- may, however, go back to tk-; see below) 

W. “hot”: Oj. kijate; Ar. ha'sita’* 

xeriwoke-tskarer peel”: Oj. sinigo- “‘to rub” 

W. war, max “to eat": Fox wiseni- 

W. xrephai ‘to taste’’: Cree -spo-ku, -spi-te “it tastes’ 

W. -zayer suffix in verbs of cutting: Cree -sawat- “l’action du couteau ou du 


ciseau”’ 
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In view of these cases of L > s, W. -xdk suffix referring to color: Fox 


-tag- must be considered as rather doubtful. 
WIryot-YUROK 7c, rs. There is good evidence to show that 


original éc (ts) was regularly simplified in Algonkin to c (or s). 


W. watcer “girl”: Mal. “child”; Mic. -wadéits 

W. bitcd-icker grandfather”: Oj. -misho-miss; Ar. -bdci-bé (< *-médci-md) 

W. gwatc “mother”: Nat. -kas; Mic. -kech 

W. wetserakw “son-in-law’’: Nat. wussé-num “‘he is son-in-law of” 

W. djipr-iz “beard” (dj doubtless merely variant of tc): Ch. mi’-shis ‘‘ whiskers” 

W. tckatc “‘leg;"’ Y. tska “‘foot”: Cree -skat “leg” 

W. gitcai-ailokwe ‘“‘sun"’: Oj. gisiss; Ar. hiSis 

bitcewe-tskarer ‘‘to peel’: Oj. bishagi-bina ‘‘to peel”’ 

W. butc “to scratch": Cree pes- ‘tracer des lignes’? (Lacombe’s s includes both 
Algonkin s and c) 

W. gets ‘‘cold": Oj. kissina “‘it is cold”’ 

W. tsaw “to touch”: Cree sdémi- 

W. icatc “south”: Oj. jawan (Oj. 7 < c) 

Y. kits- perfective verbal prefix: Fox kic(i)- ‘‘to finish”’ 

Y. mets “‘fire;”” W. mes: Oj. missan 
fuel; Nat. mishash ‘‘ wood” 


‘ 


‘wood for fuel,’”’ mishi “‘ piece of wood for 


W. -dic diminutive suffix: Cree -s, -§; Oj. -ns, -sh; Mic. -t5it§, -dzit§ 


It is important to note that while original z becomes Algonkin s, 
original tc (ts) normally becomes ¢ (i. e. 5), only secondarily, it would 
seem, s (ick- perhaps regularly becomes sk-). It is possible that 
Alongkin s (of Oj. miss-an): Algonkin c (of Oj. mishi) reflects W. 
mes: Y. mets. It is interesting to observe that in these cases 
Micmac has ¢c (i. e. ts) or dz where other Algonkin dialects have c 
(or s). Is this an archaic feature of Micmac? In one case original 
tsk seems to have become Algonkin ‘k (kk) instead of sk: 


W. -tskarer verbal suffix referring to “peeling”: Cree -kkul-ew “‘l’action du 


’ 


couteau, de la hache et de la verloppe, sur le bois’ 


Far less commonly Yurok-Wiyot fc (ts) corresponds to Algonkin 
tc (ts): 
Y. tsegi- “all’’: Fox icagi- “all” 
W. “‘child’’: BI. tstki “‘ boy”’ 

Wiyor rx. Wiyot tk, which regularly appears as Yurok Lk 
(zg), has become assibilated in Algonkin to sk, ck. 


INDIAN LANGUAGES OF OAXACA 
SINCE the map showing the distribution of dialects in Oaxaca, pub 
lished in Volume XIV, No. 4, of the American Anthropologist, was printed 
inew map of the State of Oaxaca has been published, by means of whic] 
it has been possible to locate a number of villages in which Dr Pefiafiel 
collected vocabularies These have been entered on the thin fly-leaf 
accompanying the present number. The only villages that have not beer 


located, and for which vocabularies were collected by Dr Pefiafiel. are 


the following 


' District of Coixtlahuaca. Village: Santo Domingo Tepene Popoloco 
District of Teposcolula. Village: Santo Domingo Tlatayapan. ( Mixtec 
It is possible that this place may be the Santo Domingo entered o1 
the map near the boundary of Nochixtlat 
District of Tlacolula Village: Santa Maria Albarradas. Za pote 
, There are several village s named \lbarradas, but it is not certatlr 
which one is meant 
District of Yautepec Village: Santo Domingo Chonte 
comatlan Chontal 
d On the map Santa Cruz near 1° 30’ longitude, 16° north latitude, and 
t San Miguel Quetaltepec near 3° 15’ longitude and 16° 15’ latitude, should 
3 be canceled 
S On the accompanying oversheet the dialects of the various linguistic 
Cc stocks are also marked 
il In the list of Zapotecan towns, on page 654, San Baltasar Chicicapan 
should be San Baltasar Chichicapan, Jalapae del Estado should be changed 
to Jalapa del Estado, and Tenetze to Tanetze 
lu In the list of Mixtecan towns at the bottom of page 655, change 
Huajotitlan to Haujolotitlan, and on page 656 change Tutupec to Tutu 
in tepec, and San Vincent Nufiu to San Vicente Nufu 
In the list of Mazatacan towns on page 666, Huchuetlan should read 
Huehuetlan. 
In the list of Mixe towns on page 675, Puxmeteca should be Puxm« 
tecan 
tk In the list of Zapotecan towns given on page 679, in the District of 


Villa Alta, change Tabag to Tabaa On the same page, under Soltecs 


To be erte etween page American Anthropol October-December, 


rez \Zimatian 


In the list of Mixtecan towns 


lecomatlan San Miguel is one 
under Mazatecan, should be Distrit 
San Lorenzo Cuaunelcuiltitla is the 


list of Mixe towns. Puxmet 


should be Distrito de Villa Alvar Zimatlén and not D f | 
| ) . 
on page 680, in the Distrito de Nocl 
t< n,. not two On the same 1 Te 
de Teotitlan, not Teototlas ind 
name ft one town, not two } 
ln the etacan should be Puxmetecar 
W.H VIECHLIN« 
| 
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San Jerénimo Otla OCho. 
Vanhui 
Mix. 


SanVicenteNutd | 
Mix. 


Santo Domingo 
Mix. 


6 
San Juan Osant 


X. 
OSan Pedro 


Trique Zap. 
OChalcatongo 
Zap. 


OVYolotepec de la 
Zap. 
San Pablo 


| 

| O 
| 

| — 

San 


2Maz. 2MazCO9lxc., 2Maz. 


2 Maz: 
2Maz. 
2 Maz. 
1 Cui 
O3 Ixc. 
OlCuic. 
Ol Cuic. 

©}! Pop., Che. 
Cho. 

Vanhuitlan 
OSan Pedro Cantaros 

IX. x. 

Magdalena Yodocono, Mix. 

Magdalena Jaltepec 
iX. 
Tilantonge 
Pedro el Alto Mixistlan OM 
Mix 
BO OTeotitlan del Valle 
Zap. 
Zap.OGuelavia 
bc de laP. Zap.CSanto Tomds Jalieza 
ORR Miguel Tilquiapan 
Pablo HuixtepecO OSanta Lucia Ocotlan 
Zap. Zap. 
OdAyoquasco 
Zap. uiechapa 
OsSantaMaria 
San Miguel SolaO Chichihualtepec Zap. 


Chat. Sol. 
©2Chat. 


. 


OMixe. 
Mixe. 
le OCacalotepec 


OSan Miguel Quetzaltepec 
Mixe. 


chapa 


aN 


ixe. 


Xe. 
UCacalotepec 


OSan Miguel Quetzaltepec 
ixe. 


| 
O12 
Ounic 
Zap. 
OSan 


Ol 


Zog. 


OuUni6én Hidalgo 
Zap. 


OSan Dionisio 


| 


| 
| 
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OSan Pedro Canta 
xX. 


1X. 
SanVicente 


ix. 
Magdalena Yodocono, Mix. 
Santo Domingo OO) OMagdalena Jaltepe 
1x. 
San Juan Wentongo 
ix 


OSan Pedro el Alto 


Zap. 
Trique 
O* OChalcatongo 
Zap. 


OYolotepec de la Paz + 
Zap. 


San Pablo HuixtepecO 
Zap. 


OAyoa 
Zap. 
Sol.O “38 
ol. 
San Miguel sola) Ch 
Chat. ol. 
O2Am. O2 Chat. 


San Juan Quiahije 


ZChat. 
2ChatO 2 Chat. O2Cha 


Tepenixtiahuaca 


LINGU 


OSan Pedro Cantaros 
xX. 


Magdalena Yodocono, Mix. 
OMagdalena Jaltepec 
IX. 


Santiago Tilantongo 


ix. 
Pedro el Alto Mixistlan OMixe. 
) TeotitlAn del Valle Cacalotepe 
OSan M 
Zap.CGuelavia Mixe. 
de la Paz Zap.CSanto Tomas Jalieza 
apo San Miguel Tilquiapan 
Pablo HuixtepecO OSanta Lucia Ocotlan 
OAyoquasco 
ap. uiechapa 
OSanta Maria 4 
San Miguel SolaO Chichihualtepec Zap. 
Chat. Sol. 
©2 Chat. 
an Juan Quiahije 
©O2Chat. 
ahuaca Zap. OZap. 
an Juan Loxicha 
OudHuatulco 


Zap. 
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| 
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calotepec 


OSan Miguel Quetzaltepec 


Ol Zoaq. 


Zog. 


Ounién Hidalgo 
Zap. 


OSan Dionisio 
Hua. 


OSan Mateo 
Hua. 


OAXACA 


LINGUISTIC 
To be bound in so as to cov 


OudHuatulco 
Zap. 


LINGUISTIC FAMILIES OF OA 


To be bound in so as to cover the map (Plate XXXVI) in Volume 


in Volume |4, pages 644-645 


| 
OAXACA 
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W. me-tkan “‘nail;"’ Y. -we-zkete: Oj. eshkan “‘horn;"’ Nat. askon (i. e. dskan?); 
doubtless also Oj. -shkanj ‘‘nail;"’ Cree -skasiy. If -tsk- of Bl. mo-tskinau 


“horn” is not secondarily developed from Algonkin sk, it may represent 
an older development of original tk to tsk (ick), suggesting that tk > tsk 
fell together with original tsk, both then becoming normal Algonkin sk. 

W. watkerat “‘bone;" Y. -werzker: Cree oskan 

Y. -wertkun “liver” (< *wat-kun): Cree oskun 

W. wat-dtk “fin”: Cree -oskwan “tail” 

Y. (< *tkel?) “earth”: Cree askiy 

Algonkin sk < tsk, tk fell together, it would seem, with original 

sk and developed in certain dialects still further to ‘k (e. g. Fox) 

< *-‘kan 

(cf. Fox -o‘kan) < *-skan (cf. Cree -oskan) < *-tskan < *-tkan 

(cf. W. watkerat = *watkenat). 

In W. letkak “‘sand”’ and W. letka ‘‘to fall” (cf. respectively 

Cree yekaw and nitta-), -tk- has not developed to -sk-. I can offer 


’ 


> kk (e.g. Ojibwa); thus, Oj. -kan (i. e. -kkan) “‘ bone’ 


no explanation (Jet- of letka is quite likely identical with Jef- dis- 
cussed above). 

Parallel to this change of ¢k to Algonkin sk (ck) is that of original 
-tw- to Algonkin -cw-: 

W. ritw- “two"’: Fox ntcw! 

Original ‘kw (> Yurok zqw) regularly developed in Algonkin, 
as would be expected, to skw (ckw), in Wiyot, however, to tcw: 

Y. he-rqéu “behind” (< -zqw-, cf. Y. horéu “arrow” < *hotw-); W. tcwi 

“behind” ( < *tkwi): Cree iskw- “le dernier”’; Nat. ashq- (i. e. ackw-) 
As far as can be seen at present, fckw or tkw could also here be 
assumed as starting point. 

ORIGINAL sk, sk’, sT. While Algonkin sk is in a number of 
cases the resultant of older tk and tsk, there is also an older set of 
words with sk and skw, in which s is probably original. While 
Wiyot has preserved both tsk and tk (Yurok has preserved tsk but 
changed ¢k to rk), original sk (ck), skw (ckw), and st seem to have 
become simplified to k, kw, and ¢, generally with lengthening of 
preceding vowel. 

W. me-idk “testicles” (< *-lask?): Mic. tilsoék (i. e. Alstik) 
W. kék “clear sky" (< *kisk?): Mic. -giskuk “‘day;" Cree kijik “day, sky” 
W. dokap, dokaw ‘‘to crack” (< *toska-?): Oj. tashka “to split” 


W. makw “grizzly bear” (< *maskw): Cree maskwa “‘bear”’ 
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W. hékw “snow” (< *hiskw ?): Ch. hi’stds 

W. wan-dRw “tree” (< *-dskw ?): Cree ask-dsku-siy “green wood;" Fox a‘kw- 
(< *-dskw-) “‘ wood, tree”’ 

W. mati “wood” (< *masti): Cree misti-kw-; Bl. mistsi-s (< *misti-); Fox 
me‘ti-gw- (< Algonkin *musti-) 

Vocalic lengthening followed by kw seems to be equivalent to 

Algonkin ‘kw (kkw) in: 

W. héikw “‘louse’’: Oj. ikwa; Cree ikkwa 

Here again I am fully aware of the probability that I have made 
more than one miss in my search for phonetic laws. I hope, how- 
ever, that it has become quite evident that such really exist, as 
we compare Algonkin with corresponding Wiyot (and Yurok) 
forms. This feeling should do much to inspire confidence in the 
nature of our material and in the validity of our hypothesis. 

To sum up: There is good lexical, morphological, and phono- 
logical evidence to genetically relate Algonkin to Wiyot and Yurok. 
Whether Wiyot and Yurok form a group as compared with Algon- 
kin proper or whether Wiyot, Yurok, and Algonkin proper are three 
distinct major divisions of the stock remains to be seen. Although 
there are several startling special threads binding Wiyot and Yurok 
to Blackfoot and Cheyenne (as might be geographically expected), 
I do not believe that either of these latter or Arapaho will turn out 
to be more closely related to the Californian languages than to the 
other members of the Algonkin stock as hitherto understood. As 
for the name of the stock whose territorial limits are thus unex- 
pectedly enlarged, I see no reason to depart from the well-accepted 
term “‘Algonkin.”” I suggest that the whole stock be termed “‘Al- 
gonkin”’ and that the dialects ordinarily known as Algonkin be 
specifically referred to as ‘‘Plains-Atlantic” dialects, wherever it 
is necessary to distinguish (“‘Eastern Algonkin,’’ which would be 
simpler, is too definitely connected in most minds with the dialects 
of the Altantic seaboard to be given a new meaning). It is not 
necessary to waste words here on the new vistas opened up of 
earlier distributions and movements of aboriginal populations in 
America. Obvious possibilities of various sorts will present them- 
selves to all who read. 


GEOLOGICAL SURVEY OF CANADA 


OTTAWA, ONTARIO 


NEW LINGUISTIC FAMILIES IN CALIFORNIA 


By ROLAND B. DIXON anp A. L. KROEBER 


bie authors recently announced! the determination of a 
common origin for several of the groups of. native Californian 
languages hitherto believed to constitute distinct stocks or 
families. As some further time must elapse before the material 
on which the conclusions are based can be published, and as some 
interest has been manifested in the matter, a few preliminary notes 
indicative of the character of the determinations may be worth 

while. 

PENUTIAN 

The Penutian family is perhaps the easiest of recognition of any, 
but the large number of dialects comprised in it,—more than 
sixty,—and the peculiar character of the sound changes between 
them, have heretofore obscured many resemblances that a new 
arrangement of evidence reveals very clearly. 

The word for bow is typical. The principal forms in the five 
languages or families, as they have previously been thought to be, 
are: 

Yokuts: dayap, dalap 

Wintun: kulul, kulsak 

Costanoan: lawa, Sonok, tanuka 

Maidu: pandak 

Miwok: soloku, kono, tanuka 

Such a list, far from being convincing, is not even promising. 
Rearranged, it shows: 


Bow 
Wintun ku lul 
ku lsak 
Maidu pa nda k 
Yokuts da la p 


da yap 


1 Science, N. S., XXXVII, 225, 1913. 
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Miwok ta nu ka 
so loku 
ko no— 

Costanoan fo nok 
ta nu ka 
— lawa 


It is obvious that these words compel the reconstruction of an 


original form very close to 818k, in which “8” in both syllables 


represents either an a or a back vowel. 


Similarly, the words for 
Three 
Wintun pan oL 
Maidu sa pwi 
Yokuts 50 pin 
Costanoan ka pxan 


represent an original s8p8n, in which the first vowel is farther 


pos 


terior in articulation than the second. Maidu w, and Costa- 


noan x after p, are parasitic, Wintun oz is probably a suffix, and 


the 


k of Costanoan replaces s by a very frequent equivalence, 
which sometimes extends also to ht and x. 

Again: 

Fire 

Maidu sa 

Yokuts u Sat 

Miwok wu ke 

Costanoan Soto 


00 


dia 


ind 


The original form must have been wuS8t or uS8t. The second 
f soto is not original. 

In all three of these stems an initial syllable is lost in different 
lects. Such alterations are not rare, and do much to disguise 
ubitable resemblances. 


The s-k equivalence is found also in the words for 


Liver 


Wintun la 
le Lt 
Maidu kii la 
Yokuts da la pif 
Miwok ku la 
Costanoan si re 


e 
| 
| 
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The original form would be s8la or kSla, or possibly s8lap, since 
is, usually in the form of -os, -us, is a recognizable Yokuts noun 
ending. The above arrangement also explains Yokuts dip, which 
without the transition form dalapis could scarcely be connected 
with sila or kula. It is further clear that Wintun surd 1, which 
does not occur in the other languages, represents at least in some 
cases original sonant J. 

One further example may suffice: 


Forehead 
Wintun ti — 


Maidu si nduk 
Yokuts 


Miwok to — kosu 

Costanoan ti ma — 

The original form is more difficult to frame, but was perhaps 
tin8k. Yokuts final u may be for w, from k. 

The two Yokuts terms tiliu and pilin show a permanence of 
vowels but radical variability in consonants, which, especially for 
initial consonants, is quite characteristic within larger dialect groups 
of this family, but unusual in some more familiar forms of human 
speech. 

All of the examples chosen point to original triconsonantal and 
probably disyllabic stems. It appears that such is the typical 
Penutian root, whether in noun or verb. The monosyllabic or 
biconsonantal stems which are especially frequent in Maidu seem 
mostly to be reductions of original longer forms. 

There is available enough information on the structure of the 
five Penutian languages to prove their genetic affinity beyond a 
doubt even without recourse to lexical similarities. This relation- 
ship would have been recognized previously, were it not that atten- 

j tion has been directed chiefly toward phases of structure that, while 
conspicuous, were not very typical of the group in question; and 
especially because comparisons have been instituted between single 
languages instead of the whole five. In the compass of the present 

notice, it is impossible to begin to enumerate the structural re- 


e 
| 
shin — 
pil u 
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semblances; but, as at least an outline of the grammar of each of 
the Penutian languages is in print, this is scarcely necessary. It 
will be sufficient to call attention to the list of case forms given 
below, and to specify a few of the most typical fundamental traits 
of the family. 

Penutian possesses an elaborate and delicate system of vowel 
gradations or mutations. Etymological composition is scantily 
developed. Prefixes of any sort are totally lacking. The noun is 
provided with seven, and probably never more than seven, true cases. 
The verb does not express instrumentality or location, as it does 
in so many other American languages, but is altered only to express 
categories which in the main are expressed also in Indo-Germanic 
conjugation: intransitiveness, inception, and similar ideas; voice, 
mode and tense; and person. A true passive occurs. There was 
originally a full set of pronominal suffix forms used with verbs. 

All of the five individual languages are simpler in structure 
than this ideal scheme. The differences between them are due 
largely to their having sloughed off different ones of these traits. 
Thus Costanoan has entirely, and Miwok at least largely, lost the 
ablaut system which Maidu and Yokuts retain. On the other 
hand, Miwok has kept quite fully, or even developed, the personal 
endings of verbs, which Yokuts has dropped completely, while in 
Wintun, Maidu, and Costanoan there remain only fragments. The 
unparalleled instrumental verb prefixes of Maidu are clearly a 
special growth, due to freer word-compounding in that language 


than in the others. 
PENUTIAN CASE SUFFIXES 


WINTUN MAarpu YOxKvuTS MIWOK COSTANOAN 
Objective -m -m* -d, -i -t, -t§ -€, -Ne, -S 
Possessive -n -ki -in -n, -fi 
Instrumental -in -ni -fii -S, -sum, ~yum 
Locative — -dt -u -to, -t -ta, -tak, -tka 
Ablative -nan -nit ) 
-m, -mo, -am -m, -mé, -mo 
Terminative -nak, -na — 
Comitative -kan -kéta, -ké, -li -tsu 


The general evolution of Penutian seems to have been from 
complex to simple, as in Indo-Germanic, to which great family, it 


* Nominative. 


| 
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may be remarked in passing, it is, in the outlines of its plan of 
structure, remarkably analogous. 


HOKAN 
While the Penutian territory is unusually compact and conform- 
able to physiographical factors, the Hokan area in California is 
quite irregular and broken. 
The lexical similarities and the sound equivalences which they 
involve are however not less evident. 


HoOKAN STEMS 


Tongue Eye Water Stone Sleep 

Karok ap ri yu p as aé& 
Chimariko i pe n iso t a ka k’a 
Shasta ap li oi a tsa i tsa its mi 
Pomo ba l ui ka xa be si ma 
Yana bawa’ la ha -na -ma sam 
Esselen a sa -nax Sie fe atsi n 
Yuman ipa tlya iso a ha a wi is ma 
Original Form apa tTIa i yu? a sa ka ve si ma 

i pi li a ha ha ve is ma 


The metathesis of vowels, as in apri, apli, ipalya; yup, ido, oi, 
ui; isma, atsin, is conspicuous in this family. 

While the stems are polysyllabic in appearance, none of those 
cited contains more than two consonants. It is therefore possible 
that the language is built up from monosyllabic roots enlarged by 
vocalic increments. 

The s-h-k sound shift is again in full evidence. 

So thorough are the correspondences that even at this early stage 
of analysis it is clear that in some or most respects the Dieguefio 
dialect of Yuman is nearer to the remainder of the family than the 
more specialized Mohave. Pomo is greatly worn down, phonet- 
ically, by attrition. Shasta is the most altered group of dialects in 
the family. The original type is perhaps best preserved, on the 
whole, by Chimariko, and in some respects by Yuman. 

Especially convincing as to genetic relationship is the corre- 
spondence between the Esselen noun ending -nax, -nex, and Yana 
-na. 


e 
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On the side of phonetic constituents, it is surely significant that 
the only languages in California in which an f occurs are Karok, 
Pomo, and Esselen; also that v is found, outside of Shoshonean, 
only in Karok and Yuman. 

Structurally, the Hokan languages are not so well understood 
as the Penutian. Esselen has perished with only a few scraps pre- 4 
served, Chimariko is as good as extinct and only partially recorded, 
Yuman is very little known, and Yana and Shasta have not been 
described. Nevertheless certain common features of grammar are 
plain. Among these are: 

No plural form for most nouns. 

Frequent pairs of distinct verb stems identical in meaning 
except that one is singular and the other plural. 

Verb suffixes indicating plurality. 

Verb prefixes denoting the instrument and verb suffixes denoting 
local relations. 

“Conjugation” of the verb by affixed pronominal elements, 
usually prefixes. 

Yana, which is throughout a suffixing language, is the most P 
difficult to reconcile to the type of structure characteristic of the 
family, but is so obviously related in many important stems, that 
the problem which it presents is not whether it is to be considered 
genetically akin, but how its grammatical peculiarities are to be 
explained. 

The Hokan family is not confined to California. Shasta extends 
into Oregon, and Yuman is spoken mainly in Arizona and Lower 
California. It is therefore not unlikely that new relatives of the 
group remain to be discovered, even in addition to such probable 
though unproved congeners as Seri. 


ISKOMAN 
An apparent structural similarity of Chumash and Salinan was 
long ago noted by the authors, but as in the case of Yurok and s 
Wiyot, lexical resemblances, while occurring, are to date not 
conspicuous. A presumption favorable to relationship may however 
be properly entertained on the basis of existing knowledge. 
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CHUMASH SALINAN 
water 0, to t-a, t§-a (ocean) 
rabbit qun kol (jack-rabbit) 
jack-rabbit ma map (rabbit) 
arm pu -ipokou 
sky alapa lem, lemak 
coyote alaxtiwul elka 
stone -xap, ti-xa 
dog hutSu, wutSu 
ground squirrel emet -emko'm 
two, four iskom, Skumu, paksi kiSa, kakiSe 
ten tuyimilt tsoe 
sixteen peust, peta kbe§ 


Several of the above words lend themselves to the hypothesis of 
a connection between Hokan and Iskoman: water, house, sky, 
stone, two. To these may be added blood, Chumash axulis, Hokan 
ax-; no, Chumash pwo, Hokan po-; tongue, Salinan par, Hokan 
p-l; salt, Salinan akai, Hokan aki, asi. 

It is however idle to discuss further a possible relationship 
between Iskoman and Hokan, when the genetic connection be- 
tween the members of Iskoman is scarcely yet a matter of demon- 


strable proof, probable though it may seem. 


RITWAN 
A renewed examination, to which Dr E. Sapir has added several 
valuable contributions, reveals sufficient lexical correspondences 
between Yurok and Wiyot to make certain the genetic unity which 
structural similarities have previously indicated as possible. 


MEANING YUROK WIyoT 
person OL di-wil-e, gu-wil (man) 
head -moL -wet 
eye -lin -lir 
mouth -luL -lul 
tooth -peL -pt 
hand -tsewec -we's 
foot -ts’ga ickate (leg) 
leg -Lpil -lit (foot) 
penis -xkwel -dgat 
vagina -LpoL -bec 
fzeces -molox me'l 


= 
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MEANING YuROK WIyoT 
bone -ker -kerat 
heart tseukc -swetsa’ 
body-part prefix werL-, WeL- wat- 
water pa’ pak (ocean) 
stream weroi weratci (water) 
fire mets mes, wes 4 
smoke mera- bi’wur 
sky, up won- wen, wir- 
house olomet mol 
bow camot, cmoxter cwat 
fathom (onnumeralstems) -emoi -ewan 
dentalium-strings -etani(on numeral stems) 


elk 

deer 

skunk 

eagle 

down stream, north 
large 

jump 

sing 

like, love 

take, catch, hold 
one 

two 

three 

I, my 

you 

that 

that 


mewtL 

watseL 
taxteL 

pul- 

pelin, pleli 
layo 
ruraw 
ckewok (ckui, good) 
oLo 

qots-, goreu 
ni'iL, na’a- 
naxk- 

nek, ne- 
gel 

ku 

ki 


The following are less certain: 


child 

nail 

hair 

tail 

earth 

liver 

sick 

married woman 


hukca 

-kete 

-lep, -leptax 
-tpeL 

~kun 

ca’ (ghost) 
winoc 


CONCLUSIONS 


me'lakw 

biit-caweti (deer-white) 

botcwi | 
di'l 

wur- 

bel (flat, wide) 

Lal 

lalisw 

di-cgam 

wol-ew, olo-we 
guts, go't 

rit- 

rik- 

vil, ru- 

kil 

gu-r, Zu 

gi-c (this) 


hetca 

-(t)kan (metathesis?) 
(metathesis?) 
-hel 

lagerak 

tcegeL 

cakw 


Taking into account only those languages from which testimony 


is presented, the authors feel certain that on the one hand Wintun, 
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Maidu, Yokuts, Miwok, and Costanoan must be reduced to the single 
Penutian family, and on the other hand Shasta, Chimariko, Karok, 
Pomo, Esselen, and Yuman to the Hokan family. This makes 
two families in place of eleven, and twelve in the whole of Cali- 
fornia in place of twenty-one. Assuming however that every 
connection here intimated as probable, will ultimately hold good, 
sixteen families consolidate to four, even without pressing the 
suggestion of affinity between Hokan and Iskoman. Of the five 
not involved, four are mainly extra-Californian. These are Shosho- 
nean, Washo, Lutuami, and Athabascan. The fifth is Yuki, which 
remains isolated. On this basis the only purely or principally 
Californian families would be five: Penutian, Hokan, Ritwan, 
Iskoman, and Yuki; and the total number in any way represented 
in the state, nine, instead of twenty-one. That this basis is sound, 
and the probability, as here outlined, a certainty, the authors hope 


to demonstrate when their full evidence can be presented. 


STONE IMPLEMENTS OF SURGERY (?) FROM 
SAN MIGUEL ISLAND, CALIFORNIA 


By H. NEWELL WARDLE 


HE seven stone implements which are the subject of this 
TT paper were gathered many years since on San Miguel 
island, the most westerly of the Santa Barbara group, lying 
off the coast of southern California. The San Miguel archeologica 
now incorporated into the Vaux Collection of The Academy of 
Natural Sciences of Philadelphia, include also spear- and arrow- 
heads, drills, perforators, knives, plummets, pendants, rubbing- 
stones, pestles and mortars, stone cups, tubes and tubular pipes, 
ring-stones for war-clubs and digging-sticks, and beads of stone and 
of shell—a typical series of about ninety specimens in all. 

Unfortunately it is now impossible to determine whether these 
seven pieces which, upon a recent overhauling of the collection, 
were found by the writer grouped together, along with two slender 
knife-blades,—to which reference is made later,—came from a 
single burial and were possibly once the property of some native 
“specialist,” or, scattered through several graves, represent the 
activities of various medicine-men. Be that as it may, they show 
amid their variation a strong family likeness, a peculiarity and 
specialization of outline, for which it would be difficult to suggest 
other than surgical uses.! 

In length they vary between 57 mm. and 41 mm., and, with a 
single exception, are all most carefully and delicately chipped from 
quartz or flint. 

This exceptional piece (A. N.S. P. no. 22998), plate xx xvii, a, has 
the appearance of a more primitive type from which five of the others 
were evolved. It is of translucent quartz, with an almost straight 


lower edge and an upper which is roughly the quadrant of a circle. 


1 The term “‘surgical”’ is here used in its broadest sense to cover any operation of 


a cutting implement upon living tissue. 
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The entire circumference has been minutely flaked to a cutting 
edge, which, viewed edgewise, exhibits a distinct double tortion of 
the outline, resembling the tilde over the Spanish #, and more 
marked on the convex than on the straight edge. A slight notch, 
a little aside from the median line, may have facilitated a possible 
hafting. The piece has a length of 48 mm., a width of 19 mm. at 
its middle, and maximum thickness of 8 mm. The thickness, which 
exceeds that of any of the other pieces under consideration, is 
possibly due to the refractory nature of the material employed. 

A second implement (A. N.S. P. no. 22996), figure b, has much 
more character. The even semicircular convexity of its beautifully 
finished upper edge shows a median notch, which corresponds to a 
broader concavity in the central third of its lower edge, which, while 
quite sharp, owing to the extreme thinness of the artifact, yet lacks 
the prominent teeth which mark its extension upon either side. 
The piece is of putty-colored flint and measures 44 mm. in length. 

In a third specimen (A. N.S. P. no. 22995), figure c, chipped from 
the same material, there is less symmetry of contour, though the 
workmanship is quite as skilful. The upper edge lacks the median 
notch, though the lower edge retains the even line in its center. 
The teeth on the lateral portions of this edge are more spine-like 
and of varying length, the two series being set nonconformably. 
Length 41 mm. 

This nonconformity of the teeth is emphasized in another imple- 
ment (A. N.S. P. no 22997), figure d, to such a degree that the two 
series of teeth would be perpendicular to each other were their 
continuity not broken by the even concavity of the lower median 
notch. This tilting up of the lateral portions of the lower edge 
noticibly shortens the upper, and gives to its unnotched outline the 
appearance of lessened convexity. Unlike the three previously 
described, this and the two following artifacts show a differentiation 
of the two faces, the one being much more convex than the other, 
though the ‘‘retouching’’ has been done from both faces. The 
specimen is of translucent quartz, and measures 42 mm., being the 
smallest of the group. 


That the serrations of the lower edge served a definite purpose 
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is shown by their noticeable correspondence in the piece just de- 
scribed and in another artifact (A. N. S. P. no. 23000), figure e, 
which, though longer, not so broad, and with the angles less pro- 
nounced, yet repeats the number and relationship of the cusps and 
the concave, notchless line in the center. Two of the teeth have 
been broken away, but their position is plainly to be seen. There 
is, however, the difference that, taking into consideration the almost 
flat ‘‘back”’ of the implement, the design of the teeth is reversed. 
The piece, which is of black flint with a gray reflex, exhibits a 
unique feature. In lieu of the median notch in its convex upper 
edge, there are two clear-cut nicks, each nearly opposite the tooth 
which marks to right or left the shallow central notch of the lower 
edge. © It has a length of 51 mm. 

A more symmetrical form characterizes one of these instruments 
(A. N.S. P. no. 22999), figure f, which may be described as elongate 
amygdaloid with one point slightly blunted. The upper edge has 
an unnotched and even contour. In the place of the broad shallow 
notch or toothless concavity of the lower edge which appears upon 
the other specimens, there is here a straight line along the central 
third, beyond which begin, upon each side, the delicately cut serra- 
tions, minute and keen. The specimen is of gray flint with a length 
of 50 mm. 

The last two pieces described show a slight beveling at one end, 
which may be wholly accidental or may have played its part along 
with the lower notch, and the upper when present, in the hafting 
of the blade. For hafted they probably were, though in what 
position it were hazardous to guess. 

All these specimens! were apparently scarifiers, though the 

1 Through the courtesy of Mr Nels C. Nelson, subsequent to the presentation of 
this paper to the American Anthropological Association, the writer was enabled to 
examine the archeological collection from California in the American Museum of 
Natural History, and found therein a number of artifacts of similar character to those 
herein noted. They appear to be mostly of the crescent form with its variants as 
above described, some showing outlines which suggest crude animal shapes even more 
than does that of the Academy's specimen above described (fig. c)—a resemblance 


which is deemed to be of too fortuitous an origin to warrant mention in the text. Some 


of the specimens are larger than any here described, and carry broad, heavy teeth. 


The central concavity or toothless notch of the lower edge is, so far as noted, always 
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peculiarities of some would suggest that they had other and more 
special uses, better known to the stone-age surgeon than to the 
latter-day archeologist. 

The remaining piece of the group (A. N. S. P. no. 22994), figure 
g, is a slender blade of quartz with an opalescent luster, resembling 
chalcedony. From a rounded base it tapers to an acute point, and 
would be quite symmetrical but for a secondary point, or spine, 
which projects at an angle of approximately 90 degrees from near 
the base of the artifact. The tip has been broken from this spine, 
but in its present state it measures about 1 cm., while the entire 
length of the implement is 57 mm. The piece might have served as 
a lancet.’ 

In conclusion a passing reference may be made to the two long 
and slender flint blades (A. N.S. P. nos. 22992 and 22993) shown in 
figures h and i—9gI mm. (incomplete) and 136 mm. in length 
respectively—which were associated with the artifacts just de- 
scribed. They are of cream-colored flint and of excellent workman- 
ship, with finely serrated edges. The shorter, which has lost four 
or five millimeters at the tip, has a notch midway along one edge. 
It is stemmed and barbed. The longer blade, also stemmed, has 
but a single barb, the corresponding part of the opposite edge being 
present; the upper median notch is variable, being occasionally replaced, as in figure e, 
by.two nicks, laterally placed, and occasionally absent. The amygdaloid form is rare. 
The series runs into several markedly aberrant forms, which possibly do not belong to 
the same category. Most of the class under discussion are recorded as from San Miguel 
island, but three specimens from San Nicolas were noted, and it is thus quite possible 
that they may occur in other islands of the Santa Barbara group. Ceremonial scarify- 
ing was a common practice among the California tribes. 

1 Two curious stone instruments from New Zealand—the one a symmetrical point 
with a secondary spine arising at a somewhat greater angle from its base, and the other 
a curved blade with a jagged edge and blunt at one end, evidently for hafting—are 
published by Edge-Partington (Ethnographic Album of the Pacific—N. Z. pl. 218, figs 
2 and 5) with the remark that they were said to be used for surgical purposes. The 
curved blade (fig. 148, a) suggests the San Miguel scarifiers; the other (fig. 148, 6) bears 
a strong family resemblance to¢he lancet form above described. Both the New Zealand 
and the San Miguel blades with the secondary spine would have served admirably for 
trephining, but the writer has seen no evidence that trephining was practised in either 
jocality. The rarity of the type may be accounted for by the use of the more perishable 
bone implements for lancets, as was customary among the Tinné until a recent date 
(P. Julius Jetté, S.J., Riddles of the Ten’a Indians, Anthropos, vii, p. 637, riddle 69 
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finely finished close to the stem with minute and keen serrations. 
These are knives rather than projectile points, and may originally 
have belonged with the instruments in whose company they have 
lain for many years. 

This paper aims to suggest rather than to prove the possible 
purpose of a class of stone objects hitherto undescribed, and it will 


Fic. 148.—New Zealand surgical instruments. 


(/ fter Edge-Partington 


have attained its object should it elicit information as to the 
distribution of similar artifacts, or as to instruments still used in 
the practice of primitive surgery. 


THE ACADEMY OF NATURAL SCIENCES OF PHILADELPHIA 
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NOTE ON THE ARCHEOLOGY OF CHIRIQUI 
By GEORGE GRANT MACCURDY 


“HE faunal environment of a given region is apt to be reflected 
in its primitive art, especially when the art is primarily of 
local origin. The province of Chiriqui, Republic of Panama, 

affords a good example of this interrelation. Archeologically the 
most common medium of art expression is pottery. The principal 
motives in the ceramic art of Chiriqui have been traced to certain 
animal forms. For example, the armadillo and motives derived 
from that animal, or parts thereof, are so dominant in one large 


class of pottery as to justify the name armadillo ware for that par- 


FiG. 149.—The octopus design as a panel decoration. Lost color ware. Heye 
collection, cat. (% 
ticular ceramic group. For a like reason other groups are appro- 
priately called serpent ware, fish ware, and alligator ware. Very 


few motives can be traced to plant originals. 
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Recently Professor Marshall H. Saville of Columbia University 
called my attention to the decoration of an ancient vase collected 
by Mr George G. Heye while in Chiriqui during the month of 
January, 1913. The vase (fig. 149), which is in a perfect state of 
preservation, belongs to the so-called lost-color ware. The chief 
ornamental feature is enclosed in a large circular panel on the side 
of the vase and repeated on the opposite side. It consists of a 
diamond-shaped body and eight extremities somewhat evenly dis- 
tributed, and all curved at the distal end as if to suggest a prehensile 
or clinging character. In drawing some of these appendages the 
artist apparently misjudged the space at his disposal or else pur- 
posely made some of the appendages smaller than others. All are 
composed of similar elements. The five larger, however, are made 
up of three parallel bands; while in each of the other three space 
enough was left for only two parallel bands. The original was 
evidently an animal form without apparent head or tail or even 
antennz, but with exactly eight appendages that are also relatively 
large in comparison with the size of the body. Moreover, alter- 
nating with the two circular panels are two rather narrow vertical 
panels, in which motives (similar to fig. 150) are repeated that are 
derived from the same animal form. When showing me this vase 
Professor Saville suggested, and it seems to me with reason, that the 
octopus is here represented. It might also represent a cuttlefish 
of the octopod type. Both are known to exist in Isthmian waters 
and by their nature would be calculated to leave an indelible impres- 
sion on the primitive mind. 

Had Mr Heye’s splendid specimen been a part of the United 
States National Museum collection when Holmes wrote his Ancient 
Art of the Province of Chiriqui,' or of the Yale collection when I was 
preparing A Study of Chiriquian Antiquities, it would have sug- 
gested to him or to me the meaning of certain puzzling motives 
encountered at the time—puzzling because of the absence of the 
realistic stages in their evolution. For example, figure 150 (Holmes’ 
fig. 271) was considered by him to be a “highly conventionalized 


1 Sixth Ann. Rep. Bur. American Ethnology, Washington, 1888. 
2 Memoirs Conn. Acad. Arts and Sciences, vol. 11, Yale University Press, 1911. 
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alligator derivative.”” That it is, however, derived from the same 


original as the design on the Heye vase is now quite apparent. The 


© 


Fic. 150.—The octopus motive. (After Holmes.) 


same is true of figure 151 (Holmes’ fig. 275), a very interesting ex- 
ample of the use of the octopus appendages to form a pleasing run- 
ning ornament independently of the body of the animal. Figure 152 


Fic. 151.—The octopus appendage repeated to form a decorative motive. (After 
Holmes.) 

(Holmes’ fig. 238), a detail from a drum-shaped vase of the lost- 

color ware, is a variation of the same thing. 


In the light of the foregoing, geometric designs like that in figure 


FiG. 152.—Conventional design on drum. (After Holmes.) 


153, from the shoulder of a bottle-shaped lost-color vase (Holmes’ 


fig. 272), take on a new meaning. The rosette-like designs filling 


circular panels on numerous small lost-color vases figured by both 
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Holmes and myself, are likewise probably traceable to an octopus- 
cuttlefish original. An example from my own work (fig. 194) is 
reproduced in figure 154. The row of spots following the convexity 


of the four curving arms are prop- 


C= *|2 erly placed to represent the suckers 
sie of the octopus appendage. 
[he vase reproduced in figure 
GS 4 155 (pl. xvi, fig. a, of my mono- 
- 
s|° graph) is worthy of a detailed de- 
- 
scription. All the original ground 
IG. 152.—Oc s derivative. fter 
ru. 853 as derivative. (After i; red with the exception of the 
olmes. 
peripheral band and those tangent 
to the neck, which are white. They were painted on first; then the 
bottom and the upper panels were colored red; finally came the 
waxing process and the coat of black, which was eventually removed 
from the design by melting the wax. This specimen is from Divala, 
and is not only beautifully modeled and painted, but also one of the 
best preserved of the entire group. The outline is softly angular, 
due to the sloping shoulders and j 
slightly pointed bottom. The , 
equatorial band cuts the body into 
two almost identical halves, the 
upper being surmounted by a nar- 
row neck and projecting but well- 
formed lip. The framework of 
bands is a thick white paste that 
has received a high polish. The 
red field encroaches soniewhat on 
the margins of the bands, and the 
black, the last to be applied, nar- 
° _ FiG. 154.—Lost color vase with octo- 
rows them still more. The lower 
’ pus motive asa panel decoration, Yale 
half of the vessel is in two zones, collection. (34) 
the nether of red and the upper of j 


black, with groups of narrow longitudinal bands. The neck and 
lip are also banded. Of the four.panels surrounding the neck, 
the vertical ones are decorated with triangles. 


The design in the arched panels, alike on both sides, I said at 
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the time (page 112) ‘‘ May or may not be construed as a life form. 
The diamond-shaped center may represent the body, and the six 
appendages, the head, tail, and legs. These are all composed of the 
same elements—a short straight band accompanied by two longer 
curving parallel bands. The four short appendages are attached 
to the center of the four sides of the square; the two long ones, at 


opposite corners. The whole is a piece of decorative work admir- 


Fic. 155.— Beautifully modeled lost color vase with octopus design as a panel 
ornament. Yale collection. (#) 


ably conceived and adapted to the space at the artist’s disposal. 
The design may have no significance other than this.’ It now 
appears that this is also the octopus design with exaggerated body 
and appendages relatively small and reduced in number. 

Figure 156 is another example from my volume already cited 
(fig. 199). A frondlike motive, apparently derived from the octopus 
appendage, is repeated over and over again. A median point on the 
bottom is the center. Through it pass four slender vertical parallel 
bands reaching from a position half-way between the handles on one 


side to a like position on the opposite side. Beginning at the 


(“a 
atid 
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bottom and ascending on each side to the neck are successive pairs 
of opposite fronds. Each frond consists of three slender parallel 
bands rather sharply curved at the tips, with a single row of spots 
adjacent and parallel to the longer upper band; these follow the 
convex margin of each appendage as they do in figure 154. In some 
cases this row of dots is carried up the stem tq the base of the suc- 
ceeding frond. In the large 
field below the base of each 
handle there is a design with 
a diamond-shaped center and 
six frondlike appendages, re- 
calling the design in the 
arched panels of the vase re- 
produced in figure 155. 

Still further removed from 
the octopus original is the de- 


sign on the vase reproduced 


in figure 157 (fig. 181 of my 
Fic. 156.—Lost color vase ornamented with work previously cited). This 
octopus motives. Yale collection. (34) vase had seen much service, 
the recurved lip having dis- 
appeared piecemeal. The broken surfaces are aged and smoked, 
and the tone of the entire red ground is deepened. On opposite sides 
of the body are life forms in low relief. Alternating with these are 
two four-sided panels, each filled by a painted design that I once 
said ‘‘retains only slight traces of a life form.”” It now appears 
to me like eight (the correct number) octopus appendages so dis- 
posed as to form a pleasing decorative motive. On the opposite 
side the combination of these same elements is such as to produce 
an equally original though somewhat different design. 

It is worthy of notice that designs derived from the octopus 
are confined to one great group of Chiriquian pottery—the so- 
called lost-color ware. This is in keeping with what was found to 
be the case with other animal motives. The armadillo dominated 
one group, the serpent another, the.fish a third, and the alligator 


two closely related groups. Again, a given technique prevails in 
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each group. In the armadillo and the fish ware the designs are in 
the round or in relief; in the serpent ware the motives are incised 
and incisions filled with a white substance; in the alligator and the 
polychrome ware, the alligator motives are in color; and this we 
now find to be likewise true of octopus motives. 

I realize that decorative and symbolic art is not to be demon- 
strated by mathematical formule. That its manifestations are, 
however, subject to laws of growth, and one might add decay, there 
can be little doubt. In the evolution of art the haphazard plays 
an insignificant r6le. The reasons for each step may not always 


be obvious, but they exist nevertheless. The work of a given 


FiG. 157.—The octopus appendage repeated eight times to form an ornamental 
pattern. Lost color ware. Yale collection. (4%) 


artist reflects alike his spiritual makeup and his environment, 
cultural as well as natural. Without insisting that the model for 
the design in figure 149 is an octopus, one is certainly justified in 
affirming a genetic relationship between that design and those in 
the subsequent figures (especially 150, 154, 155, 156, and 157). 
Their kinship therefore has a more solid basis than mere fortuitous 
convergence toward acommon type. Each artist either had in mind 
the common source of inspiration or else copied from some one who 
was drawing from that original source. 
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THE RELATIVE TIME OF FERTILIZATION OF THE 
OVUM AND THE SEX RATIO AMONGST JEWS! 


By RAYMOND PEARL anp REDCLIFFE N. SALAMAN 


has recently been shown? that incattle the proportionate number 

of males born increases to a marked and statistically probably 

significant degree as the time of coitus becomes later and later 

in the cestrous period. Thus, putting all the available trustworthy 
data together, we have the following results:* 


TABLE | 


Showing the Sex Ratio in Relation to Time of Service 


Sex or Younc 
Time or Servic 100 
Early in heat........ 134 17 75-3 
Middle of heat..... ‘ 67 5 115.5 
Late in heat....... 17 44 175.0 
Totals. ... 278 280 


It will be perceived that these figures, so far as they go, appear 
to give support to the theory of Thury‘ regarding sex determination. 
According to this theory ova which are at the time of fertilization 
over-ripe, or “stale,” will give rise to a preponderant number of 
male young. If we may suppose, as there is some warrant for doing, 
that the ova fertilized late in heat are, in cattle, of a somewhat 
greater age (measured from the time of ovulation) than those 
fertilized early in heat, the results obtained accord fully with the 
theory. But leaving this point entirely out of account, the fact 


1 Papers from the Biological Laboratory of the Maine Agricultural Experiment 
Station, No. 48. 

2 Pearl, R., and Parshley, H. M., Data on Sex Determination in Cattle, Biol. Bul., 
vol. XXIV, pp. 205-225, 1913. 

3 Loc. cit. p. 218. - 

4Thury, M., Ueber das Gesetz der Erzeugung der Geschlechter bei den Pflanzen, den 
Thieren und dem Menschen, Leipzig, 1864. 
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appears to be well established by the figures presented, that in 
cattle there is a definite relation between the proportion of the sexes 
born and the time at which the ova are fertilized with reference to 
the period of cestrus. 

In his original publication Thury cited as evidence in support 
of his views the fact that statistics of sex show a relatively larger 
proportion of males to females among the Jews than in the general 
population of other races where they are living. 

Thury’s work has given rise to a number of references to the 
same phenomenon. Darwin,' quoting Thury,? expresses himself 
as much surprised at the figures given, and refers to those given 
for Prussia 113, Breslau 114, and Livonia 120, as compared with 
104 for the non-Jewish populations. 

Lagneau* considered the preponderance of males might be 
ascribed to the laws of separation practised by observant Jews, 
whilst Nagel‘ ascribes it to the greater care Jewish mothers take 
of their health, and the smaller number of illegitimate births 
amongst them, whilst others have ascribed it to the fact that 
Jews are essentially town dwellers and marry early. J. Jacobs’ is 
inclined to regard the more striking differences as due to faulty 
statistics. 

Fishberg® has recently discussed the problem afresh. Quoting 
Nichols’ he states that whilst the sex ratio for seven million births 
in Europe generally is 1057 : 1000, the more southerly parts and 
the less cultured, such as Bulgaria, Greece, and Roumania, show a 
decidedly higher proportion of male births. In the Mussulman 
population of Algiers the proportion rises to 1191 : 1000. 

These facts at once suggest that the proportion of males is 

1 Darwin, Descent of Man, 2d ed., p. 243. 

2 Thury, La loi de production des sexes, p. 25, 1863. 

* Lagneau, Du Denombrement de la Population de Paris, 1882. 

4 Nagel, Der hohe Knabeniiberschuss der Neugeborenen der Judinnen, Statistische 
Monatschift, p. 138, 1884. 

5 J. Jacobs, article “ Births,"’ Jewish Encyclopedia, vol. 11, p. 225. 

¢ Fishberg, The Jews: A Study of Race and Environment, Contemporary Science, 


1 Nichols, Numerical Proportion of Sexes at Birth, Memoirs American Anthropol, 
Assn., vol. 1, p. 247, Lancaster, Pa., 1907. 
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higher in those countries where the birth of a male child is valued 
over that of a female, and further suggest that the extraordinary 
ratios found are probably due to the negligence of parents in record- 
ing the births of their daughters. An analysis of the Jewish birth 
statistics in various Russian centers does much to confirm this view. 
In eastern Europe the midwives and rabbis are supposed to report 
the births to the authorities; now amongst Eastern Jews the birth 
of a son is welcomed with more enthusiasm than that of a daughter. 
Moreover the ceremony of circumcision and the consequent festivi- 
ties are events which cannot be overlooked by the rabbis. In 
Russia there is a further reason for the greatest accuracy in the 
registration of the Jewish male births. As is well known, Jews in 
Russia are subjected to a system of persecution which reaches from 
birth to death. The Jew has at all times the greatest difficulty in 
acquiring a passport, but if in addition his registration is out of 
order and he is unable to prove his identity, his position is rendered 
so much the more precarious, while at the same time he lays himself 
open to all sorts of irregular demands on the part of the military 
officials. Fishberg is confident, and it would appear with good 
reason, that faulty registration is at the bottom of the anomalous 
Jewish birth ratio. Thus in 1893 the Jewish birth ratio was 1459 : 
1000, but in 1901, when persecution was once more firmly estab- 
lished, the ratio was 1295 : 1000. 

The comparison of birth ratios of neighboring places lends much 
strength to the same argument. Thus in 1897 the Russian-Jewish 
birth ratio was 1331 : 1000. But in detail it was most divergent. 
For Taurida the ratio was 1016, but in Wilna 1774: 1000. Again, 
Courland and Wilna are close to one another, yet their ratios are 
1154 and 1774 to 1000 respectively. Again, in Prussia, 1893-1902, 
where statistics are naturally more accurate, the proportion of 
males amongst Christians was 1059 : 1000, and amongst Jews 1062. 
In Austria in 1900 it was 1068 amongst Christians and 1078 amongst 
Jews. In both these cases the difference is minimum. 

Fishberg remarks that if the number of male births (in Russia) 
was genuinely so greatly in excess of female, then one should expect 
a corresponding excess in the returns for children of one year of 
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age, but here we find for 1897 the ratio 1042 : 1000 given. The 
normal excess in the mortality of boys would not explain the great 
difference between this ratio and that given for the Jewish birth 
ratio, and one is forced to the conclusion that the data are un- 
trustworthy. 

Notwithstanding the probability that the statistics on which 
Thury and others have based their conclusions are at fault, the 
suggested explanation of Thury is of so much interest that it has 
seemed to us worthy of further investigation. 

It will be remembered that Thury and Lagneau suggest that 
the separation (niddah) regulations of the Jewish women are the 
determining cause of the unequal sex ratio. These regulations are 
as follows: ! 

No connubial relations are allowed— 

(a) For at least 24 hours before the expected catamenia. 

(6) During the period—however transient the flow may be, it 
must for ritual purposes be considered as enduring at least 5 days. 

(c) For a further period of 7 days from the 5th day after the 
commencement of the catamenia, or if it should continue longer 
than that period from the day on which every sign of discharge has 
disappeared. 

These regulations are no doubt in a general way fairly faithfully 
followed amongst Eastern Jewesses, yet it is obvious that in mass 
statistics collected from the general Jewish population on the sex 
ratio one would not be warranted in assuming that the code given 
was universally or even generally applied. 

To determine the influence of the sex ratio of the code, some- 
thing more in the nature of an experiment was necessary. This, 
owing to the kindness of Rabbi Dayan? A. Feldman, B.A., we have 
been able to obtain. Dayan Feldman is intimately acquainted 
with the life of observant Jews in the east end of London and 
occupies a unique and honored position in London Jewry. He 


has compiled for us a list of the children of 57 families in which he 
1 The Religious Duties of a Jewish Wife, London, published by Jacob Dickson. 
2 A dayan is a Jewish ecclesiastical official who occupies a position which may be 
described as analogous to that of a judge and a bishop combined in one. 
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can with great confidence state that the laws of separation are 
strictly and consistently carried out in each case. Moreover in 
the great majority of the families here given the mothers are now 
beyond the child-bearing age. The parents of all the families 
enumerated here are Russians by birth, which renders the results 
obtained the more striking when one compares them with the 
Russian data already discussed. 

In the following table we have, therefore, statistics which on 
the one hand are accurate, and on the other are capable of throwing 
definite light on the influence, if any, of the separation customs of the 
Jews on the sex ratio of birth: 


TABLE II 


Dayan A. Feldman's List of Families in which the Jewish Separation Customs are 
Strictly Adhered to 


FAMILY ad’ 99 TOTAL CHILDREN FAMILY CHILDREN 
I 5 5 10 29 3 - 5 
2 6 2 8 30 8 5 13 
3 4 9 13 3! 6 4+ 10 
4 7 4 II 32 3 3 0 
5 3 [ 4 33 4 7 it 
6 7 7 I4 34 I 7 8 
7 3 5 35 4 J 
8 7 6 13 30 5 I 6 
9 3 5 8 37 3 0) 3 

10 4 4 8 38 2 2 4 
I! 2 2 4 39 3 3 6 
12 I 7 8 40 4 4 8 
13 5 2 7 4! 4 6 10 
14 6 3 9 2 3 I 4 
15 9 2 I! 43 5 7 12 
16 4 4 8 44 3 3 6 
17 5 5 10 45 3 - 5 
18 5 4 9 46 5 3 8 
19 5 5 10 47 4 4 8 
20 5 4 9 48 | 4 4 8 
21 2 7 9 49 5 4 9 
22 2 6 8 50 °o 5 5 
23 4 2 6 51 o I I 
2 3 5 8 52 I I 2 
25 6 4 10 53 I I 2 
26 3 6 9 54 2 oO 2 
27 5 55 I I 
28 3 2 5 56 I I 2 

57 7 I 3 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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From this table the following points are clear: 

1. The families are, with few exceptions, large. The mean 
number of children per family, including all families in the table, 
is 7.28. Leaving out of account the seven small families at the 
end of the table, the mean number of children per family is 8.04. 
The fact of such relatively high fecundity in these matings adds 
greatly to the value of the data. 

2. There is no unusual or marked preponderance of male births 
in these families. Taking all 57 families the sex ratio is 10540 # 
10002 2. Leaving out the seven small families at the end of the 
table, too small to be of any value in the present connection, the 
sex ratio is 1041c'o’ : 10002 9. These ratios do not significantly 
differ from each other, nor from the ratio for the general population 
of England of the same period. 

In 1910 the Registrar’s return gave a sex-ratio of 10400°'¢ 
10009 9 .! 

In the Census for 1911 the sex-ratio was 104Ic’o' : 10002 9, 
whilst the children under one year.are as 1022 to 1000. 

While the numbers involved here are statistically small, they 
have some significance, we think, because of their accuracy respect- 
ing the point to be tested. If the time of fertilization of the egg 
relative to the menstrual period had any influence in the determina- 
tion of sex or in the modification of the sex ratio (such as is observed 
in general Jewish statistics), this influence would certainly be 
expected to make itself apparent in the present data. The families 
are large, and the records partake more of the character of definite 
experimental records than of ordinary sex-ratio statistics. More 
accurate and precise data than these here given it will probably be 
impossible to obtain for man regarding this particular point under 
discussion. 

One would seem justified in concluding that: 

(a) There is no evidence that in the human race the time of fertiliza- 
tion of the egg relative to the catamenial period has any influence on 
the sex-ratio exhibited by the offspring. 

1 Seventy-third Annual Report of the Registrar General of Births, Deaths and 
Marriages in England and Wales (1910), published 1912, pp. xxiii. 
2 Census of England and Wales, 1911, vol. vul, pp. vi and xlix. 
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(b) The higher male sex-ratio shown by the general Jewish statistics, 
if not entirely due to faulty registration, must owe its origin to other 
factors than the time of fertilization of the egg. 

The present results still leave entirely open the question of 
the metabolic condition (relative staleness, etc.) of the germ cells 
at the time of fertilization as a possible factor in the influencing of 
the sex-ratio in man.' The distribution of ovulation over the 
inter-menstrual period in the human female is so wide as to preclude 
any possibility of forming any judgment as to the relative age of 
discharged ova, on the basis of the time of menstruation. 


1 For discussion of this matter in other forms, see Pearl and Parshley, loc. cit. 


RESULTS OF AN ARCHEOLOGICAL SURVEY OF THE 
STATE OF NEW JERSEY! 


By LESLIE SPIER 


(ae NG with the year 1872 a series of announcements 
have been made regarding the archeology of the valley of 
Delaware river which have been of great interest to American 
archeologists. In that year Dr Charles C. Abbott noted the pres- 
ence of crude artifacts, which he styled paleolithic implements, in 
the Trenton gravel and also occasionally associated with the ordinary 
forms of flint arrowheads and other relics of the historic Indian. 
His conclusion, based wholly on the results of his own research, 
was “‘that the valley of the Delaware has yielded sufficient evidence 
to warrant the conclusion that it was occupied by man representing 
three distinct stages of culture: Paleolithic man, Argillite man, and 
the historic Indian.’ 

These horizons of human occupancy were found occurring in 
three distinct geological strata. First, in the black soil, discolored 
by decaying organic matter, were artifacts of widely varying char- 
acter—the indisputable remains of the historic Delaware Indians; 
second, in the yellow soil immediately beneath were crude imple- 
ments of argillite and quartzite; and third, in the river gravels, 
occurred rough artifacts attributed to paleolithic man. 

The conclusions of Dr Abbott are substantiated by Mr Ernest 
Volk, whose investigation was under the direction of the Peabody 
Museum of Harvard University. In his voluminous report*® Volk 
expresses his general conclusion that “‘the traces of man in the 
yellow soil must be regarded as pre-Indian for two reasons; first, 
because the characteristic traces of regular Indian occupancy found 

1 Presented at the meeting of the American Anthropological Association, New 
York, December 29, 1913. 

2 Charles C. Abbott, Archeologia Nova Cesarea, vol. 3, p. 82. 

8’ Ernest Volk, The Archaeology of the Delaware Valley, Papers of the Peabody 


Museum, Harvard University, vol. Vv, 1911. 
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in the black soil, except the intrusions made from that level, cease 
to appear below the black, and second, because the traces of man’s 
work in the yellow soil were limited to quartzite pebbles broken by 
fracturing and fire, and to implements made of argillite.”! His 
conclusion with regard to the occurrence of a paleolithic culture- 
horizon is based on his belief that artifacts are in situ in the Trenton 
gravel, and therefore that man was living in the Delaware valley at 
a time antedating or coincident with the deposition of the river 
gravels, whatever the age of that deposition be. 

These claimants for great antiquity of man in New Jersey, how- 
ever, have never asserted that “‘Argillite Man’ and ‘“ Paleolithic 
Man”’ were racially distinct from the historic Indian. 

Such was the status of archeology in New Jersey, when, in April 
1912, the legislature of that state authorized the commencement of 
archeological investigations under the direction of the Geological 
Survey of New Jersey. The Department of Anthropology of the 
American Museum of Natural History inaugurated this third sys- 
tematic archeological research in the summer of 1912. The prosecu- 
tion of this investigation has, even at this early date, been productive 
of results sufficiently definite for presentation to those interested 
in the archeology of New Jersey. 

The claims for the occurrence of pre-Delaware culture horizons 
were based on a series of finds in one particular area—that about 
Trenton. It was evident that, before a general statement could 
be made, the inferences based on this material must be substantiated 
by evidence from other localities. The first problem was to fix 
upon localities where investigation might be pursued. 

The archeological information at hand was, however, very 
meager. The immediate necessity for a fund of accurate information 
as to the character and distribution of remains was quite apparent. 
To remedy this fundamental defect, and to serve as a basis for the 
development of a definite plan for future investigation, a tentative 
list of archeological remains was compiled by the members of the 
survey staff, Messrs Alanson Skinner, Max Schrabisch, and the 


writer. Our chief attention was given to the surface remains, to 


1 Ibid., p. 108. 
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determine their distribution, and to seek evidences for or against 
their homogeneity. 

| At the end of the successful field season of 1912 there was 
attempted the correlation of the field notes with regard to the 
geographical position of each site. This study' has yielded a 
definite conception of the distribution of remains within the state. 
The occurrence of sites in certain general groups was unmistakably 
significant. 

Historical records were the chief sources of information regarding 
the distribution of the Indian before the archeological survey was 
undertaken. A tradition, found among the descendants of the old 
settlers, states that the aborigines lived for the greater part of the 
year in the Delaware river valley and about Raritan bay, and that 
they journeyed at certain seasons into the interior and to the coast 
to hunt and fish. Historical evidence, obtained from the mis- 
sionary-journalists,? supports this tradition, and adds that the Lenni 
Lenapé were in three divisions. The portions of the state occupied 
by these divisions differed widely as to physiographic character- 

j istics; and it was from these, according to Brinton, that they ob- 
tained the names Minsi, Unami, and Unalachtigo. The Minsi 
occupied the northern, mountainous part of the Delaware river 
valley; to the south of these, occupying the territory between the 
mouth of Hudson river and the Delaware river about Trenton, 
dwelt the Unami; and in the low-lying region about Delaware bay 
lived the Unalachtigo. 

While our list of sites is in no way complete, the positive results 
of our survey tend to confirm traditional and historical evidence. 
Few traces of permanent settlement are to be found along the 
Atlantic coast; but frequent use of the same site during the fishing 
season is evidenced by the shell-heaps and camp débris. The flat, 
sandy interior appears, from the comparatively few traces of occu- 
| pancy found there, to have been but a hunting preserve. The 

great mass of the camps and villages lie in the valley of the Delaware 


1A Preliminary Report of the Archeological Survey of the State 


f New Jersey, 
Bulletin 0, Geological Survey of New Jersey, 1913 

2 Hrdlitka, The Crania of Trenton, Bulletin American Museum of Natural History, 
vol. 16, art. 3, pp. 34-40, New York, 1902 
AM. ANTH,, N. S., 15—45 
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and on the western side of the mouth of Hudson river. Groups of 
villages are found at three points in the Delaware valley: first near 
Belvidere, at the foot of the mountainous country; second, centering 
about Trenton; and third, on Cohansey creek, which empties into 
Delaware bay. A fourth great group was found on the western 
side of Staten island and along the adjacent shore of Raritan bay. 
Between the village groups sites are widely scattered. The co- 
incidence of the distribution of remains with historical and tradi- 
tional evidence warrants the conclusion that practically all the 
surface remains are those of the Lenni Lenapé of the period of 
colonization. 

Although the distribution of the superficial surface remains, 
when viewed collectively, was found to agree with the distribution 
of the historic Indian, yet the differences between individual sites 
was sufficiently great to indicate their lack of homogeneity. 

A specific instance of this heterogeneity occurs in the area be- 
tween the headquarters of the Unami at Staten island and that at 
Trenton. A group of sites, visited by the writer during the field 
season of 1913, lies at the foot of the Watchung mountains on the 
watershed of Raritan river. The characteristics of these sites differ 
in a marked degree from those usually found in LenApé camps. As 
evidenced by the surface indications, the peculiarities of these sites 
are an uncommon abundance of the commoner implements, and a 
great rarity of the finer artifacts, the total absence of pottery, of 
shell pits and heaps, of animal bones and other camp débris, with 
the exception of a few fire-cracked stones. There are two distinct 
types of sites in this group: the first is characterized by the pre- 
ponderance of crude argillite blades, with which are a very few 
small, but well-made, black flint and yellow jasper arrowpoints; 
the second shows equal quantities of well-made argillite, quartzite, 
flint, jasper, and trap-rock specimens—a condition similar to that 
obtaining in Lenfpé camps near this region. There is apparently 
no relation between the cultural characteristics and the geographic 
position of the sites in this group. 

It has been suggested that the presence of remains in this 


region was due to bands traveling between the two headquarters 


of the Unami, or to some such occupancy as that described in a 


— 
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tradition retained in this region and on Staten island, which states 
that the Indian, even at a comparatively late date, left the villages 
on Staten island and about Raritan bay in the autumn to winter in 
the sheltered valley at the foot of the Watchung mountains. 

Beyond the fact that these sites do not lie in the direct line of 
communication between the two headquarters, the writer can but 
arbitrarily state that in his opinion the first suggestion does not 
account for the presence of these sites. The tradition may account 
for their existence, but it neither offers nor suggests a reason for their 
lack of homogeneity. The remains resulting from an occupancy 
such as that described by the tradition are not those which are found 
on some of the sites. The total absence of camp débris—so far as 
is known—is the most apparent characteristic of the camps. Were 
all of these camps occupied at a comparatively late date there 
would exist today on each camp site evidence of that fact in the slowly 
decomposing débris which blackens the soil of so many camps of 
known modernity. Then, too, the number of sites within this 
limited area is too large for all to have belonged to that period 
designated by tradition. The lack of homogeneity, coupled with the 
disparity between the number of sites and the number that would 
probably have resulted had the region been occupied only during 
the designated period, calls for another reason for their existence 
besides that which ascribes the remains to the Lenni Lenapé of the 
colonial period. 

Nor is this region unique in containing sites of heterogeneous 
character. There is reported at least one site, among the villages 
of the Unalachtigo on Cohansey creek, where crude argillite tools 
alone occur. It has also been observed that the lowest layers of 
débris in the rock shelters of northern New Jersey, Westchester 
county, New York, and Pike county, Pennsylvania, and in the shell- 
heaps at Keyport, exhibit crude tools and no pottery, although the 
upper layers are rife with the remains of the historic Indian. The 
consistent reports from independent observers in widely separated 
localities of the prevalence of the s2me conditions are proof that 
this is indeed a problem for serious study. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THI AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGICAL 


ASSOCIATION FOR 1913 


By GEORGE GRANT MACCURDY 


“THE annual meeting of the American Anthropological Association 

was held at the American Museum of Natural History, New 

York City, December 29-31, 1913, in affiliation with the American 
Folk-Lore Society. The joint program was unusually long and more 
cosmopolitan than at any previous meeting; and the sessions were well 
attended. The thanks of the members of both societies are due to the 
American Museum of Natural History for the ample and attractive 
facilities provided; to the Explorers Club for the welcome extended to 
members of the council, and to Mr George G. Heye for a private view 
of the Heye Museum. 

Members of the council of the American Anthropological Association 
present were: F. Boas, W. H. Holmes, R. B. Dixon, G. B. Gordon, G. G. 
MacCurdy, P. E. Goddard, T. Michelson, W. K. Moorehead, C. Peabody, 
C. H. Hawes, R. H. Lowie, N. C. Nelson, A. A. Goldenweiser, W. Hough, 
A. Hrdlitka, A. E. Jenks, B. Laufer, M. H. Saville, H. J. Spinden, and 
J. R. Swanton. 

REPORT OF THE SECRETARY 

There has been no meeting of the American Anthropological Associa- 
tion since the last annual meeting (Cleveland), the report of which was 
published in the American Anthropologist for January-March, 1913. A 
joint council meeting of the American Anthropological Association and the 
American Folk-Lore Society was held, however, at the American Museum 
of Natural History, New York, on March 29, 1913. By action of the 
joint council the agreement entered into at the Washington Meeting 
(1911) with respect to financing Current Anthropological Literature is to 
be continued until eight numbers shall have been published. 

A proposal to amend Section 5 of Article III of the Constitution of the 
American Anthropological Association by changing the sum ‘‘ $1000 "’ 
to ‘* $500’ was referred to the Council; and notice was given! that this 
proposed amendment would be presented at the next annual meeting 
(the present one) for approval and adoption. It was voted to furnish 

1 See American Anthropologist for January-March, 1913, p. 143 
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to authors fifty copies of each article published in the American Anthro 


pologist, with printed paper cover, gratis, and additional copies at cost 


Professor Boas, chairman of the committee on Americanistic Anthro- 
pologi al | ite rature, report d progress. He spoke espec ially of the 
willingness of the Library of Congress and the Smithsonian Institution 
to coéperate in the preparation of Americanistic bibliographies. Mr 
F. W. Hodge was designated to formulate and submit a plan of coéper- 
ation among institutions in ethnological and archeological work. <A 
committee consisting of the editors of the American Anthropologist, the 
Journal of American Folk-Lore, and Current Anthropological Literature, 
and Dr A. A. Goldenweiser was appointed to consider the advisability 
of devoting one number of the journals to recent progress in the field of 
American anthropology in connection with the International Congress 
of Americanists to be held at Washington October 5-10, 1914. 

Only one death from the ranks of our membership has been reported 
during the year, that of Miss S. A. Scull, of Smethport, Pennsylvania. 

rhe annual growth of the Association continues to be somewhat in 
excess of the losses through death and resignation, and could be largely 
increased if all our members would coéperate by sending new names to 
the Secretary. Applications for membership,' twenty-six in number, are 
herewith submitted for election, as follows 

C. B. Adams, C. A. B. Brockwell, F. W. Brown, J. B. Ford, E. W. 
Gifford, A. A. Goldenweiser, Louise Haessler, J. P. Hall, J. P. Harrington, 
C. C. Harrison, Geo. Hatjidakis, E. A. Hooton, E. Huntington, A. V. 
Kidder, C. W. Mead, S. G. Morley, Elsie Clews Parsons, Jean van de 
Putte, P. H. Ristau, F. D. Sanford, M. H. Saville, Mary A. Schively, 
Leslie Spier, Vassar College I .ibrary, Miriam van Waters, W. R. Wheeler. 

The Secretary has represented the Association at the annual meeting 
of the American Year Book Corporation as a member of the supervisory 
board, and also as a contributor to The International Year Book (D. 
Appleton & Co.) for 1913. 

At the Cleveland meeting the Secretary was instructed to prepare a list 
of names of persons eminent in anthropology to be submitted with the view 
of election to honorary membership at the New York meeting of the 
Association. Pursuant to his instructions the Secretary submitted a 
list which was referred to a committee named by President Dixon: Boas 
(chairman), Hrdlitka, Peabody, and the Secretary, with instructions to 
recommend five names. The report of this committee was approved and 


the following honorary members were elected by the council: Professor 


! Full addresses are given in the list of members printed elsewhere in this issue 


‘ 


Léonce Manouvrier, Paris, France; Professor Karl von den 
Berlin, Germany; Dr Alfred P. Maudslay, London, England; 


hac, Toulouse, France. 


report was read by Dr Walter Hough, the acting Treasurer. 


referred to an auditing committee (Saville and Goddard): 
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In the absence of the Editor no editorial report was presented: but 
Dr Lowie, for the editors of Current Anthropological Literature, made a 
brief verbal report stating that there yet remained two copies to be 
issued under the old agreement with the American Folk-Lore Society. 
The question of a new agreement and the continuance of Current An- 
thropological Literature as a separate publication was referred to the 
Executive Committee. It seems to be the general consensus of opinion, 
however, among members of both societies that the separate publication 
could not be continued. 

The proposal to amend Section 5 of Article III of the Constitution 


by changing the sum ‘‘ $1000”’ to “ $500" was adopted. 

Dr Goldenweiser reported for the committee appointed to consider 
the advisability of devoting one number of the journals (American 
Anthropologist and Journal of American Folk-Lore) to recent progress 
in the field of American anthropology in connection with the Inter- 
national Congress of Americanists to be held in Washington, October 5-10, 


1914. The report was accepted and Dr Goldenweiser was instructed to 
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complete his correspondence with contributors and to send the con- 
tributions to the editors for publication. The Editor of the American 
Anthropologist was instructed to have extra copies of the number in 


question printed for free distribution among foreign members of the 


International Congress of Americanists [The contributions already 
promised are: Archeology, WW. H. Holmes; Physical Anthropology, A. 
Hrdlitka; Material Culture, Clark Wissler; Mythology, Franz Boas; 


Linguistics, P. E. Goddard; Ceremonial 


Organization, R. H. Lowie; 
Religion, Paul Radin; Social and Political Organization, A. A. Golden 
weiser; Jistorical Relations, J. R. Swanton and R. B. Dixon. 

Professor Boas reported for the Committee on Americanistic Anthro- 
pological Literature. His motion that the Executive Committee be 
authorized to appropriate the sum of $300 to be used to prepare manu- 
SC ripts of Americanis ic Anthropologi« al Bibliography for the year 1914, 
provided the state of the treasury permits and provided the Bureau of 
\merican Ethnology agrees to publish the bibliography in question, was 
carried. 

The committee on the preparation of a scheme of phonetic represen- 
tation which will have the official sanction of the American Anthrepo- 
logical Association reported progress through its chairman, Professo1 
Boas, who announced that a further report would be made at the Inter- 
national Congress of Americanists in October. 

The Committee on the Preservation of American Antiquities was 
discharged at the request of its chairman, W. H. Holmes. A similar 
request was granted to Dr Charles Peabody, chairman of the Committee 
of American Archeological Nomenclature. 

Dr Hrdlitka gave a detailed report of the progress made by the 
local committee in preparation for the forthcoming International 
Congress of Americanists to be held in Washington. The American 
Anthropological Association accepted an invitation to become a member 
of the Congress, to which President Dixon named Franz Boas of Columbia 
University and George Grant MacCurdy of Yale University as delegates 
from the Association. 

A letter was read from Professor A. L. Kroeber, who expressed the 
hope that the Association would accept the invitation of Mr James A. 
Barr, manager of the Bureau of Conventions and Societies of the Panama- 
Pacific International Exposition, to hold a special session in San Francisco 
during the Exposition. Professor Kroeber announced his readiness to 
do everything in his power to help make such a meeting a success. The 


invitation was referred to the Executive Committee with power to act. 
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rhe selection of a place for the next annual meeting of the Association 
was likewise left to the Executive Committee, which has decided that 
the meeting shall be held in Philadelphia during the Christmas holidays 
in affiliation with Section H of the American Association for the Advance- 


ment of Science. 


The Chair appointed a Committee on Nominations consisting of 
30oas, Lowie, Swanton, Gordon, and MacCurdy, whose report was 


accepted by the Association, the election of officers resulting as follows: 


President: Roland B. Dixon, Harvard University 

Vice- President, 1914: George A. Dorsey, Field Museum of Natural History. 

Vice- President, 1915: Alexander F. Chamberlain, Clark University. 

Vice- President, 1916: A. L. Kroeber, University of California. 

Vice- President, 1917: George B. Gordon, University of Pennsylvania. 

Secretary: George Grant MacCurdy, Yale University. 

Treasurer: B. T. B. Hyde, New York. 

. Editor: F. W. Hodge, Bureau of American Ethnology. 

Associate Editors: John R. Swanton, Robert H. Lowie, and Alexander | 
Chamberlain. 

Executive Committee: The President, Secretary, Treasurer, Editor (ex officio 
and W. H. Holmes, Charles Peabody, and Pliny E. Goddard. 

Council: F. W. Putnam, F. Boas, W. H. Holmes, J. W. Fewkes, A. F. Cham 
berlain, R. B. Dixon, G. B. Gordon, G. A. Dorsey, G. G. MacCurdy, B. T. B- 

| Hyde, F. W. Hodge (ex-officio); Alice C. Fletcher, C. P. Bowditch, S. Culin, R. H. 

Lowie, C. Wissler, C. H. Hawes, E. Sapir, N. C. Nelson, H. Bingham, (1914 
\. E. Jenks, S. A. Barrett, W. Hough, A. Hrdlitka, A. L. Kroeber, A. M. Tozzer, 
F. G. Speck, A. A. Goldenweiser, F. C. Cole (1915); H. I. Smith, G. H. Pepper, 
W. C. Farabee, J. R. Swanton, G. G. Heye, H. J. Spinden, T. T. Waterman, 
B. Laufer, W. D. Wallis (1916); W. C. Mills, H. Montgomery, C. B. Moore, W. K. 
Moorehead, C. Peabody, C. C. Willoughby, P. E. Goddard, T. Michelson, M. H. 


Saville (1917). 


. The incoming President, Professor Roland B. Dixon, has appointed 


the following committees 


Committee on Program: G. G. MacCurdy (chairman), F. W. Hodge, W. H 
Holmes, B. Laufer, E. Sapir, and C. Peabody. 

Committee on Finance: B. T. B. Hyde (chairman), G. G. MacCurdy, W. H. 
Furness 3d, George G. Heye, Clarence B. Moore, C. P. Bowditch. 

Committee on Publication: The names of the members of this committee appear 
on the third page of the cover of this number of the American Anthropologist. 

Committee on Policy: Alice C. Fletcher (chairman), F. W. Putnam, F. Boas 
W. H. Holmes, A. L. Kroeber, G. B. Gordon, ]. W. Fewkes. 
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ADDRESSES AND PAPERS 

The address of President Dixon on Some Aspects of North American 
Ethnology is published in this issue of the American Anthropologist. The 
presidential address of Professor LoMAx before the Folk-Lore Society on 
Types of American Folk Songs will appear in the Journal of American 
Folk- Lore. Professor D1xon’s address was introductory to a symposium 
on the Relation of Archeology to Ethnology, in which Boas, Holmes, Laufer 
and MacCurdy participated. Most of this discussion follows Professor 
Dixon’s paper in this issue. Some of the more noteworthy papers read 


at the joint meeting are represented in this report by abstracts: 


Ten Days with Dr Henri Martin at La Quina (Charente) France: 
CHARLES PEABODY 


Dr Peabody showed slides of the Mousterian station of La Quina 
(Charente) France, where, on behalf of the Peabody Museum of Harvard 
University, he spent the last part of September in excavating and study. 
This was by the courteous approval and invitation of Dr Henri Martin of 
Paris, the owner of the site, whose work and publications have helped 
to cause it to rank with Le Moustier, La Ferrassie, La Chapelle-aux- 
Saints, and other paleolithic stations of commanding interest archeo- 
logically and somatologically. La Quina offers a complete Mousterian 
picture from the lowest reminiscences of Acheulian shapes to pointes 
courbes, perforated teeth, bone poingons—pointing to the Aurignacian. 
Dr Martin was the first to notice them at this site. Of special impor- 
tance are a few bits of manganese; Dr Martin suggests a use prefatory to 
the use of black color during the three later paleolithic epochs. The 
proportion of bones of reindeer, horse, and bison bearing the marks of 
crushing, scraping, and cutting by flint implements is large, though in 


the collection hardly attaining the 40 per cent reached by Dr Martin. 


Paleolithic Art as Represented in the American Museum of Natural 
History, New York: GEORGE GRANT MAacCurpy 

The paper is based on specimens collected by Professor Henry F. 

Osborn and the author during the summer of 1912. The series represents 

the art, the art tools, and the ornaments of the Aurignacian and Mag- 

dalenian peoples of the Dordogne. The Museum was especially fortu- 

nate in securing two original engravings of the horse: one a large figure 


deeply and rudely incised on a limestone’slab from the late Aurignacian 


rock-shelter No. 2 at Sergeac, and the other a small figure delicately 
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incised on a fragment of reindeer bone from the late Magdalenian rock- 
shelter at Limeuil. The paper is published in the number of the American 
Museum Journal. 


The So-called ‘‘ Argillites’’ of the Delaware Valley: N. H. WINCHELL 

This paper is based on a collection of about 300 specimens, collected 
in the vicinity of Trenton, N. J. It is composed essentially of a petro? 
graphic description of the rock of which the specimens are composed, 
and of the alteration forms which they exhibit; it brings out the following 
results: The rock is not argillite, but basic volcanic tuff densely compacted 
so as to look like basalt. It is rather easily decomposed superficially, 
when exposed for a long time to any oxidizing agents, and the specimens 
(arrowpoints, blades, and all small implements made of this rock) have 
become coated with a scale of decay which is sometimes hard and brown, 
and sometimes so soft and chalky that it is removed by any gentle 
friction, such as rain, frost, and especially by wind-driven sand. Such 
removal of the decayed layer leaves the surface finely rough with pro- 
jecting grains which are composed of the original basalt, the depressions 
being due to the more easy decay and removal of the matrix matter 
which surrounds the grains; and this interstitial matter has been further 
decayed, in numerous instances, so as to leave a more or less loose 
condition in the texture of the rock to somewhat greater depth, suggesting 
an appropriate descriptive term, ‘‘ eaten,’’ which has been applied to it. 

The rock within is dense and black, hardly warranting the name 
“basic tuff ’’ here given to it: and such nature of the rock would not 
have been detected except for the careful examination in microscopic 
thin section, for which the writer had made about a dozen slides. The 
nature of the rock suggests former volcanic ejection and sedimentary 
spreading of the débris in the Triassic ocean, and hence also the conclusion 
that this rock occurs as strata in the Triassic and not as dykes. 

There are larger implements made of diabase rock, and they manifest 
also a remarkable superficial alteration, the alteration scale being hard 
and of a greenish-yellow color, the thickness of which is about the same 
as the chalky scale on the implements made of the volcanic tuff. This 
diabase rock is allied to the tuff rock genetically and chemically, but it 
occurs as dykes, which pierce the Triassic strata at some distance above 
Trenton. 

There are said to be outcrops of argillite in the valley of the Delaware, 
and there may be implements made of such rock, but in the handling of 


about 300 implements, collected with the idea that they were composed of 
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argillite, Professor Winchell has failed to find one composed of that rock. 
He refrained from a discussion of the possible cause of this remarkable 
alteration, which is quite unlike any alteration seen by him elsewhere; 
such discussion would involve the interpretation of the much disputed 
archeology of the Delaware valley; and that is reserved for a future more 


laborate investigation. 


The Results of an Archeological Survey of New Jersey: LESLIE SPIER 


Published in the present number of the American Anthropologist.) 


Etruscan Influence in West Africa and Borneo: E. A. Hooton. Read 


The subject was introduced by remarks on the construction of cul 
tural genealogies. The parallelism between Kayan and Kenyah religious 
rites and the systems of augury and extraspicium of ancient Tuscany and 
Rome were critically examined (Hose and MacDougall, The Pagan 
Tribes of Borneo, vol. 11). Then followed an examination of Frobenius’ 
theory of a connection between Yoruba culture and the civilization of 


the Etruscans as expressed in “ Und Africa Sprach.” 


The IIuman-Monster Figure.on the Nazca Pottery: Epwarp K. PuTNAM 
(Read by title) 

Che most frequently recurring figure on the beautiful polychrome ware 
from the Nazca valley, Peru, is some form of a human-monster, which, 
may be interpreted either as a man in centipede or other animal dress, 
or else as a mythological creature, part human and part animal. Thirty 
of the Nazca pots in the Ficke collection from Nazca, recently placed in 
the museum of the Davenport Academy of Sciences, represent this human- 
monster in some aspect. A study of these pots shows a series of at least 
six types, more or less distinct, but all interrelated. Mr Putnam’s paper 


is published in the Proceedings of the Davenport Academy of Sciences. 


Note on the Archeology of Chiriqui: GEORGE GRANT MacCurpy. (Pub- 


lished in the present issue of the American Anthropologist.) 


The Maya Zodiac of Acanceh: STANSBURY HAGAR 
An inscription upon a wall of Acanceh, in Yucatan, recently un- 
covered, presents symbols of the sun, stars, planet Venus, and of the 
northward and southward course of the sun along the eclipse, also a 


series of vases used in the ritual of the monthly festivals. The middle 


band of this inscription apparently contained originally twenty-three 


by ti le 

| 
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panels in two rows, each panel enclosing the figure of a man or an animal. 
All these figures are symbols of the signs of the Maya zodiac, placed in 
correct sequence, the lower row probably representing the signs themselves 
and the upper row the dieties governing them. This zodiac reveals 
symbols almost identical with those of the numerous other American 
zodiacs found from Peru to Arizona, and its analogy to the Oriental 


zodiacs is but little less marked. 


Is there Evidence, other than Linguistt , of Relation hip between the Northern 
and Southern Athapascans? P. E. GopDARD 

The Navaho and Apache relate a myth of a culture hero who killed 

many monstrous animals. The Beaver and other northern Athapascan 

tribes have a myth similar in several details. Are these facts conclusive 

evidence of the survival of a myth known to the Athapascans when they 


formed a single community? 


Phratries, Clans, Moieties: R. H. Lowte 

Phratries corresponding to a dual division are essentially different 
from phratries that are merely assemblages of clans or gentes, and should 
be uniformly designated as ‘‘ moieties,’’ especially as there are tribes with 
both types of social unit. In general, it should not be taken for granted 
that all moieties,’’ ‘‘ phratries,”’ ‘‘ clans,”’ or ‘‘ gentes correspond to 
the same reality, the contrary being sometimes demonstrably true. 
These terms simply constitute a convenient nomenclature and should 


never be interpreted to be more than that. 


The Cultural Position of the Plains Ojibway: ALANSON SKINNER 

A brief account of the social, political, and ceremonial organization 
of the Plains Ojibway in comparison with that of the neighboring Plains 
and Woodlands tribes. The Plains Ojibway have been separated from 
the main body of the tribe for a long time and now consider themselves 
as an independent group giving themselves the name Bungi, they 
keeping an intermediate position between the tribes of the plains and 


those of the forest. 


The Social, Political, and Religious Organization of the Tewa: H. J. 
SPINDEN 

In this paper Dr Spinden discussed some of the fundamental prin 

ciples that control the life of the Pueblo Indians, particularly those of 


the Rio Grande region. The matter covered comprised the clan and 
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clan groups, the questions of intermarriage and inheritance, the election 
and duties of officers, the religious heads and religious societies; as well 
as certain important religious concepts, which react upon the organization 


of society. 


Results of Some Recent Investigations Regarding the Southeastern Tribes 
of the United States: JOHN R. SWANTON 

Recent investigations among and concerning the tribes formerly living 
in our southeastern states have developed several interesting facts, of 
which the most important are the following: 

The Yuchi Indians are already known to have occupied in ancient 
times the territory along Savannah river, Georgia, from Ebenezer creek 
t 


) a position a considerable distance north of Augusta, and to have 
occupied at least the upper portion of the Ogechee valley. They are now 
shown to have been identical with the Westo of the early Carolina settlers, 
while it is demonstrated that a part of them living north of Augusta 
received the name of Hoglogee. The terms Westo, Hoglogee, Ogechee, 
and Yuchi were evidently given at one period to as many distinct bands 
of these Indians, each having for a time its own separate history; but all, 
except perhaps the Ogechee, seem to have reunited in one body among the 
Lower Creeks. There is one other possible exception in the case of the 
Choctawhatchee band of Yuchi who appear to have joined the Tu- 
kaba’tci. Most important of all, however, is the discovery that there 
was in the seventeenth century a detached band of Yuchi living upon 
Tennessee river, a band finally destroyed or expelled by the Cherokee. 
Owing to the absence of any record of the Yuchi prior to 1670 the question 
is raised whether they did not come into their later historical positions 
after about 1600. 

The Muskhogean stock proper is shown to have consisted of a southern 
and a northern group of tribes. The former maintained their separate- 
ness in the western part of the area occupied by them as the Choctaw, 
but the eastern tribes of the group came in time to be dominated by and 
partially submerged in the tribes of the northern division, known to 
history as the Muskogee or Creeks. A few, like the Yamasi, were 
practicaily exterminated. These Muskogee consisted of a small number 
of closely related tribes like the Coosa and Abi’ka among the Upper 
Creeks and the Kawi’ta and Kasi’ta among the Lower Creeks. To the 
former were added, in course of time, a number of others, the last of which, 
the Koasati, Alabama, and probably ‘the Taskigi, belonged to the 


southern Muskhogean group. in the same way around the Kawita and 
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Kasi’ta came to be gathered the Chiaha, from among the Yamasi; the 
Osotci, from Florida; the Hitchiti, from southern Georgia; the Okmulgee, 
from the river which now bears their name; the Sawokli, from the Choc- 
tawhatchee; and the Apalachicola, representing the remnants of the 
Apalachee and those Muskhogean bands which formerly lived on the 
lower course of Apalachicola river. The Oconee, from the river of that 
name, also settled near them for a few years, but soon went to Florida, 
where their town constituted the nucleus of what afterward came to be 
known as the Seminole nation. In addition there were some groups which 
have since been lost to sight. Such were the Tamali and the Aéquite, 
the latter perhaps identical with the Ocute of De Soto, and a more 
interesting tribe known as Tamahita, whose original home appears to 
have been in western Virginia and who may have been either Muskhogean 
or Siouan. 

Part of the Taskigi, Koasati, and Chiaha formerly resided upon Ten- 
nessee river, and along with them were two mysterious peoples, the Tali 
and Casquinampo. The latter are the Casqui or Casquin of the De Soto 
chroniclers; the former were perhaps the Talligéwi of the Delaware 
Walam Olum, and may have been part of the Cherokee or Muskogee. 
Another mysterious tribe was the Monsopelea. They seem to have 
resided in early days in the neighborhood of the present city of Cin- 
cinnati, but later they moved down upon the Mississippi and finally 
united with the Taénsa. 

The people living along the lower course of the Mississippi northward 
of Red river in De Soto’s time were probably connected, as in later days, 
with the Tunica or the Natchez, but little can be done with the names 
given by his chroniclers. Nevertheless there is reason to believe that the 
Pacaha, instead of being Quapaw, were a part of the Tunica. It would 
thus appear that the Tunican group at one period extended over a much 
wider area and played a more important part in the aboriginal history 


of the lower Mississippi in precolumbian times. 


Votes on the Social Organization of the Fox Indians: TRUMAN MICHELSON 

The Fox Indians are divided into a number of exogamous gentes with 
animal names, which furthermore form groups in so far as they perform 
certain courtesies for each other, such as burial and acting as_ the 
attendants in clan-feasts. Thus the Bear and Thunder gentes bury each 
other; at the Eagle clan-feast there will be eight male ceremonial atten- 
dants, two of whom will belong to the Bear gens, two to the Thunder 


gens, and four to the Wolf gens; while there will be eight female atten- 
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dants, four of whom will belong to the Eagle gens, two to the Bear gens, 
and two to the Thunder gens. The two fire attendants will belong 
to the Bear gens. 

It further appears that formerly the order in which the various 


clan-feasts were held was rigid. The following is the order thus far 
obtained: Bear, Wolf, Thunder, Fox, Eagle. The tribe is furthermors 
divided into two divisions, membership in which is thus regulated: the 
first child, whether boy or girl, will belong to the group that the father 
does not; the second child, boy or girl, to the group the father does, and 
so on alternately. The statements by Jones! regarding the regulations 


of membership cannot be substantiated by actual pedigrees. Mem 


bers of one side are called Kickd‘Ag' (sing. Kickd‘*), and paint with 
white clay; those of the other are called Td‘kanag' (sing. T6‘kan*), and 
paint with charcoal. The ordinary statement that these major groups 


are merely for rivalry in athletics and for emulation generally, is cer- 
tainly a mistaken one. At clan-feasts the invited are separated into 
these divisions, the Kick6‘ag' being seated on the south side of the lodge, 
the T6d'kanag' on the north, resembling the line-up in the lacrosse 
game. 

Moreover, in clan-feasts certain officers are definitely assigned to 
these two divisions, and have fixed positions, the performers of the clan 
giving the feast being always in the center, on the south side. Thus ata 
Fox clan-feast the drummer will be a Kick6“; at a Thunder clan-feast 
the drummer will be a T6‘kan’, the rattlers adjacent to his west T6o‘kanag', 
the rattlers adjacent to his east Kickd‘ag'; formerly a T6'kan* man 
attended the west fire and a Kick6™ the east fire; at an Eagle clan-feast 


a 


the drummer will belong to the Kick6“ division, on each side of whom 
there will be a rattler belonging to this division, adjacent to each of 
whom there will be two or three T6‘kanag' rattlers, next to each group 
of whom there will be a rattler, two smokers, and two female ceremonia! 
attendants of the Eagle gens—all of whom will be Kickd‘aAg'. It should 
be especially mentioned that in the Eagle clan-feast the female attendants 
belonging to the Bear gens will be on the south side, but this is clearly 
because they must be Kick6‘ag' and not due to any localization by clan- 
right. Similarly in the same clan-feast the female attendants belonging 
to Thunder gens, being Td‘kanag', will be on the north side. As 
mentioned above, the male attendants will belong to the Bear, Thunder, 
and Wolf gentes; half of each group will be Kick6‘ag' and half To‘kanag’, 
and of these attendants one leader will be a Kick6‘* and belong to the 


3ear gens, and the other leader will be a T6'kan* and belong to the 


1 Journal of American Folk-lore, Xxtv,220. This may be said also of earlier writers. 
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Thunder gens. In the dances and eating connected with the clan-feasts 
the same divisions reappear, but Dr Michelson has not yet succeeded 
in working out the precise arrangement in detail. 

Finally, according to information received the two major divisions 
are prominent in adoption-feasts, the buffalo-hunt, and camp-police; 
but details are lacking. It should be especially noted that these major 
divisions have nothing whatsoever to do with marriage so far as pedigree 
and stater-ents of informants show.. In conclusion it should be mentioned 
that the bulk of the above information had to be obtained without the 
services of an interpreter, owing to the extreme conservatism of the Fox 
Indians. Hence it is probable that there may have been some misunder- 
standing on some points which accordingly may be subject to future 


correction. 


Notes on Algonquian Grammar: TRUMAN MICHELSON. (See American 
Anthropologist for July-September, 1913.) 

From a study of Dr Jones’ Fox Texts, as well as Michelson’s, and Dr 
Jones’ Kickapoo ones, it appears that the very great firmness in the 
Algonquian word-unit is more apparent than real. All sorts of incor- 
porations in the verbal compound can and do occur; but it should be 
carefully noted that the incorporation of the nominal object (formerly 
thought to be characteristic of American Indian languages) is non-existent. 
However, it may be noted that the various incorporations cannot occur 
in haphazard positions; but ordinarily only after initial stems, and the 
element -ici- (discussed below). Also it appears that it is quite conven- 
tional after which initial stems these incorporated elements can and can 
not occur. It should be noted that certain initial stems can occur outside 
the verbal compound as well as within the compound, while others can 
occur only within the compound. The difference between secondary 
stems of the first and second order as distinguished in the Algonquian 
sketch in the Handbook of American Indian Languages has proved to 
be untenable. Certain supposed secondary stems have turned out to be 
initialstems. And it would seem that the order in which the two supposed 
classes occur is conventional and does not conform to a general rule. In 
this connection it may be mentioned that whichever copula is used in con- 
nection with verbal stems, it appears to be entirely conventional. This 
conventionality applies to other combinations of stems, and to the in- 
strumental particles for the most part; and, it would seem, to the so-called 
inervocalic consonants (though as a matter of fact some cases, e. g. -fci-, 

1 Under certain conditions even this can occur.—T. M., March, 1914. 
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are composed of a consonant and a following vowel). To sum up, in 
Algonquian the firmness in word-unit is more apparent than real, and 
although Algonquian may analytically be reduced to the constituent 
grammatical elements, yet synthesis of such elements by no means holds 
good universally. 

It appears that both reduplication and duplication occur in Algon- 
quian, with and without vocalic or consonantic change (these apply to 
reduplication only). No rule has been found as yet to govern these; 
but it appears that reduplication with consonantic change is limited to 
a very few stems. It should be mentioned that initial stems only (with 
limitations discussed below) are duplicated or reduplicated; however an 
initial stem may be reduplicated, even though not the first initial stem 
in a verbal compound. In one case the instrumental particle -n- is 
reduplicated with the initial stem as if an integral portion of this. The 
secondary stem -usd- shows the peculiarity that vowel wu is treated as if 
an integral portion of the preceding initial stem, and is reduplicated 
with it. 

A beginning has been made in the elucidation of the pronouns of the 
subordinate modes. These single pronouns (which are invariably suf- 
fixed) express both subject and object. It is clear that subjective and 
objective pronouns, and in certain instances modal elements also, have 
been fused; but the fusion has been so complete that hitherto it has all 
but defied analysis. In all cases that are at all satisfactorily understood 
the objective pronoun immediately follows the instrumental particle, 
and precedes the subjective pronoun. Thus -i-, the invariable objective 
pronoun, first person singular, in all subordinate modes, occurs in such 
combinations as Fox -itc’, -it®, -it*, etc., as the object with the third person 
animate singular of the conjunctive, subjunctive, and participial modes 
respectively as subject; compare the intransitive third person animate 
singular in the same modes; -tc*, -i*, -i* respectively. Similarly it ap- 
pears that -n- is the practically universal objective pronoun of the second 
person, singular and plural, in subordinate modes. These facts, in com- 
bination with what has been previously known, make it obvious that it 
will be only a question of time before the whole matter is unraveled. 

It may be noted that certain transitive forms of the independent 
mode have turned out to be passive in structure, and that certain objec- 
tive pronouns are the same as in subordinate modes. 

The table of the participial mode in the Algonquian sketch in the 
Handbook of American Indian Languages contains certain forms which 
are terminations of the conjunctive, not participial; and the supposed 
transitive forms with inanimate subject or subjects properly should have 
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been discussed in Section 34. Moreover it appears that the table is 
constructed on a wrong principle in so far as it does not show all possi- 
bilities. Incidentally it may be mentioned that a participial of the in- 
terrogative occurs, though not given in the sketch. However, the forms 
are extremely uncommon. 

It isexpected that this paper will be printed in full as part of a series 
in the American Anthropologist. 


The Boomerang in Ancient Babylonia: JAMES B. NiEs. (To be published 


in a forthcoming issue of the American Anthropologist.) 


Chinese Antiquities in the Field Museum: BERTHOLD LAUFER 

Dr Laufer showed 42 slides representing a small selection from the 
Chinese antiquities gathered by him for the Field Museum of Natural 
History during the Mrs T. B. Blackstone expedition. The main object 
of his paper was to point out the close interrelation of religious and artistic 
thought in ancient China, the character of early art being preéminently 
determined by ancestor and nature worship. The geometric symbolism 
of the archaic period was briefly set forth and illustrated by a number 
of early bronzes and jades. The idealism of the Han period (B.c. 206- 
220 A.D.) was interpreted in the light of the quaint mortuary customs 
as expressed by its grave-sculptures, pottery, and peculiar use of jade. 
Several specimens of early Buddhist sculpture in marble and wood were 
demonstrated, and a larger number of medieval funereal clay figures, 
which now form a very important source for the study of the culture 
life and religious beliefs of the Tcang period (618-906 A.D.). 


The Huron and Wyandot Cosmogonic Deities and the Iroquoian Sky 
Gods: C. M. BARBEAU 

This paper dealt with the primeval human-like beings of the Sky- 
world and the Water-world, the fall of the Woman from the Sky, the 
creation of the Island on the Big Turtle’s back, the birth of the Twins 
and their works upon the Island; their war, in the course of which the 
Giants and Dwarfs were brought into existence, and the coming of man. 
It is a synoptic exposition of the information contained in several cos- 
mogonic myths of the Hurons and Wyandot, two versions of which Mr 
Barbeau has recently collected among the Oklahoma Wyandot. The 
second part of the paper was a discussion of the nature and function of the 
Iroquoian (i. e. Iroquois and Huron) Sky gods Hamendiju or Hawenniyu, 
the Sun and the Moon, and the Thunderers. 
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The Wyandot Ukis: C. M. BARBEAt 


The Wyandot wkis, equivalent to the Algonquian ‘‘ manitos,’’ are a 
multiplicity of good and bad monsters, believed to dwell everywhere in 
the world and to mingle with the Indian folk for their benefit or detri- 
ment. Some of them are said to be the cause of all calamities and dis- 
eases, while others may become the friends and protectors of the Indians 


at the time of their initiation. 


The Clan and the Maternal Family of the Iroquois League: A. A. GOLDEN- 
WEISER 

Whereas certain features, such as exogamy, establish an identity, 
or at least an equivalence, between a clan in a tribe of the League, and 
its namesakes in the other tribes, the presence of other features, such as 
the individual names, which differ for every clan and tribe, necessitates 
the distinction of the clan in each tribe as a social unit. The functions of 
characteristics of the Iroquois clan were as follows: exogamy; a set of 
individual names; a burial-ground; association with a certain locality, 
perhaps a long-house; an indefinite sense of relationship between its 
members; certain prerogatives with reference to chieftainship and cere- 
monial officials (see Family). 

The maternal family comprises all the male and female descendants 
of a woman, the descendants of her female descendants, etc. The limits 
of the family are not so clearly fixed as those of the clan; but its social] 
bearings were, in the old Iroquois system, of the greatest importance. 
While the chiefs and ceremonial officials were theoretically associated 
with clans, these functionaries were really hereditary within the limits 
of maternal families. Certain families also had religious prerogatives, 
such as the ownership of the Real Life Medicine, etc. Besides these 
definite functions, the influence of the maternal family was ever present 
in affairs of public and individual concern. 

At the present time the clan and the maternal family are constantly 
being confounded even by the best-informed Indians. The reason for 
this lies in the fact that the principle underlying the clan and the maternal 
family is the same. It is quite certain, however, that de facto the two 
kinds of social units are quite distinct. The number of individuals in a 
clan is often larger than could be the number of individuals living at one 
time, and related by blood. Moreover, situations like that among the 
Mohawk or the Oneida show clearly that here a clan must comprise at 
least three separate lines of maternal descent. The fact that a clan has 


a name, while the maternal family has none, is in part responsible for the 
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more fluctuating character of the latter units; as ties of blood relationship 
are, after a few generations, lost sight of, and a once integral line of 
descent splits up into two or more maternal families. (Two genealogies 
were shown to illustrate the relation between the elective and the heredi- 


tary elements in the succession of chiefs.) 


The Eruption and Decay of the Permanent Teeth: RopERT BENNETT BEAN 
The author presented a preliminary report on the results of an in- 
vestigation of the teeth of 2221 school attendants for the anatomical 
laboratory of Tulane University. The data are as follows: 
630 Filipino male (5 to 30 yrs.). 322 German male. 407 American male 
(5 to 18 yrs.). 
146 Filipino female (5 to 30 yrs.). 306 German female. 410 American female 


(5 to 18 yrs.). 


776 628 817 


Eruption of the teeth-—(1) The Filipinos are from one to four years 
earlier than the Germans and Americans in the eruption of the per- 
manent teeth, and the Americans are slightly earlier than the Germans. 
(2) The females are more precocious than the males in the three groups, 
but this difference is very slight among the Filipinos, and a little less 
among the Germans than among the Americans. (3) The Filipinos are 
more homogeneous sexually (there is less difference between the sexes) 
than the Americans, who are more heterogeneous than the Germans. 
(4) The lower teeth erupt before the upper, except that the upper pre- 
molars erupt before the lower. (5) The permanent teeth erupt at three 
periods, about the ages of 7, 10, and 18 years, in connection with the 
eruption of the three sets of molars, and the first two periods alternate 
with periods of rapid growth in stature. Results: Individual teeth. 

The teeth erupt in the following order: 1, Lower first molars. 2, 
Lower medianincisors. 3, Upper first molars. 4, Upper median incisors. 
5, Lower lateral incisors. 6, Upper lateral incisors. 7, Upper median 
premolars. 8, Lower canines. 9, Lower median premolars. 10, Upper 
lateral premolars. 11, Upper canines. 12, Lower lateral premolars. 
13, Lower second molars. 14, Upper second molars. 15, Lower third 
molars. 16, Upper third molars. 

This order is followed by the Germans and Americans, and also by 
the Filipinos except that among the Filipinos the canines erupt earlier 
than the premolars and upper lateral incisors; and the canines erupt from 
two to four years earlier in the Filipinos than in the Germans and 


Americans. 


| 
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A law of alternation in development has been deduced, based on the 
alternation of periods of acceleration and retardation in the growth of 
the bones (stature), upon the periods of acceleration and retardation in 
the development of the permanent teeth, and upon the alternation in 
the eruption of the individual permanent teeth, as well as from a general 
knowledge of development, especially from the researches of Donaldson, 
Jackson, and others. This law may be formulated somewhat as follows: 

There are one or more periods of acceleration alternating with periods 
of retardation in the development of the structure of the body. The periods 
of acceleration in the development of one structure are synchronous with the 
periods of retardation in the development of another. 

The various structural parts, or organs, of the body do not develop 
synchronously, nor with equal rapidity during the same periods of time, 
but first one then another develops. Thus the period of the first six 
months after birth is one of rapid growth in length, which is followed by 
the eruption of the temporary teeth, all of which are through the gums 
by the end of the third year, after which there is a period of rest. Fol- 
lowing this there is another period of rapid growth in length (stature), 
subsequent to which the permanent teeth begin to erupt, after which the 
growth of the body is again accelerated, to be followed by a second rapid 
eruption of the permanent teeth, and then another rapid growth of the 
body which is succeeded by puberty. 

The development of the organs in the embryo and the fetus, as well 
as after birth, may be given to illustrate the law of alternation. The 
early development of the heart precedes that of the lungs, and late 
development of the liver precedes that of the stomach and intestines, and 
the development of the brain and head precedes that of the trunk and 
extremities. 

The law is not only applicable to normal development but also seems 
to apply to abnormal development through a process of compensation. 
If one structure is unusually precocious in the periods of acceleration in 
development, its complementary structure will be backward in the periods 
of acceleration, and vice versa. Thus the upper canines are precocious 
in the Filipino boys, and the upper lateral incisors are backward, and 
the upper lateral incisors are precocious in the Filipino girls and the upper 
canines are backward. Other examples could be cited, but these suffice to 
illustrate the law. 

Decay of the teeth—The temporary teeth of the Americans are worse 
than those of the Filipinos, which in turn are worse than those of the 
Germans. The permanent teeth of the Americans are worse than those 
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of the Germans, which are worse than those of the Filipinos. The girls 
have worse teeth than the boys in all the groups. 

Morphologic form and teeth—Those individuals with long faces, 
heads, and noses, and large occipital circumferences of the head, have 
worse teeth than those individuals with broad heads, faces, and noses, 
and large parietal circumferences of the head; and the teeth of the former 
develop earlier than the teeth of the latter. The long head-face-nose 
forms with the large occipital region of the head have been called Hyper- 
onto-morphs by Dr Bean, and the broad head-face-nose forms with the 
large parietal region of the head have been called Hypo-onto-morphs. 

The relative number of Hyper-onto-morphs is greatest among the 
Americans, least among the Filipinos, and nearly as great among the 
Germans as among the Americans. Hypo-morphism decreases with 
age, and Hyper-morphism increases, so that whereas among the Filipinos 
there are 15.2 Hypos to 1 Hyper between the ages of 5 and 16, there are 
only 3.8 Hypos to 1 Hyper from 16 to 30 years of age. Hypo-morphism 
is a condition of less maturity than Hyper-morphism. Apparently the 
Filipinos mature more slowly than the Americans and Germans in mor- 
phologic form; although they mature earlier in stature and in the eruption 
of their permanent teeth, which again may be only another expression 


of compensation in the law of alternation in development. 


The Crow Sun Dance: R. H. Low1e 
The Crow Sun Dance differs from the ceremony as performed by 
other Plains tribes in being undertaken only for the purpose of revenging 
the death of a tribesman. With the esoteric rites designed to effect this 
object, however, there are combined esoteric performances very similar 
to the Sun Dance activities of neighboring tribes. 


Notes on the Folklore and Mythology of the Fox Indians: TRUMAN 
MICHELSON 

A study of the published material as well as the unpublished collection 
of Dr Michelson (several thousand pages in text) shows that woodland, 
plains, and European elements enter into Fox mythology and folklore. 
The tales about Pitcica‘* (Pitica‘*), Ca‘kana‘*, and Atwan*, corruptions 
of Petit Jean, Jacques le, and Antoine, respectively, are among those most 
patently European. It is evident that the European elements are old, 
several of them likewise occurring in Kickapoo, and a few in Malecite. 
Very little Sauk material is available to enable one to determine how 
close this is to Fox. Dr Jones’ Kickapoo collection, though not large, 


indicates an extremely close relationship. The published Ojibwa material 
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as well as Dr Jones’ unpublished collection shows conclusively that this is 
not closely connected with Fox folklore and mythology. Thescant Peoria 
material collected by Dr Gatschet exhibits an intimate relationship. It 
has been said that the Fox tale is brief and succinct. Thisis not confirmed 
by the writer's collection, in which one myth is about 1200 pages in extent, 
one more than 1100, one more than 800, and quite a number of a hundred 
pages more or less. How in the dissemination of myths and tales the 
myth and tale adopted by a tribe may be modeled to suit the previously 
existing mythology and folklore can be well illustrated by the Fox ma- 
terial. Thus among the Ojibwa the culture-hero is married and has 
children who are always hungry; among the Fox he is unmarried but is 
intimately associated with his grandmother. Consequently in the story of 
how Duck miraculously produces the wild-rice and how the hero unsuccess- 
fully attempts to imitate him, among the Ojibwa Nianabucu’s wife 
figures and his children are fed; among the Fox Wisa‘ka“*’s grandmother 
appears and the episode of the hungry children is absent. It matters not 
whether the story has been borrowed by the Fox from the Ojibwa or 
by the Ojibwa from the Fox, or both from a common source, adaptation 
to the existing folklore and mythology must be assumed. 


Stone Implements of Surgery(?) from San Miguel Island, California: 
H. NEWELL WARDLE. (Published in the present issue of the 
American Anthropologist.) 


Wayside Shrines in Northwestern California: P. E. Gopparp. (Pub- 
lished in the present issue of the American Anthropologist.) 


Tewa Kinship Terms from the Village of Hano, Arizona: BARBARA 
FREIRE-MARRECO. Read by title. (To be published in the 
next issue of the American Anthropologist.) 


A number of papers were read for which no abstracts were obtained: 
The Piltdown Skull, C. H. Hawes; The So-called Red-paint People 
Cemeteries of Maine, W. K. Moorehead; Brief Account of Recent An- 
thropological Explorations under the Auspices of the Smithsonian In- 
stitution and Panama-California Exposition, A. Hrdlitka; Results of 
Excavations at Machu Picchu, Hiram Bingham; The Horse and the 
Plains Culture, Clark Wissler;? Field Work among the Pagan Tribes of the 
Philippines, Fay C. Cole; The Sac-sac or Human Sacrifice of the Bagobo, 
Elizabeth H. Metcalf; Daily Life of the Southern Paiutes Forty Years Ago, 

1 See American Anthropologist, April-June, 1913. 


2 To appear in a future issue of the American Anthropologist. 
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F.S. Dellenbaugh; Conditions favoring the Development of Totemic Organ- 
ization, Franz Boas; The Physical Type of the Burusheki of the Northern 
Himalaya, R. B. Dixon; A Piebald Family of White Americans, A. E. 
Jenks; A Folk Dance from the Charente, France, Charles Peabody; 
Iroquois Totemic Complex, A. A. Goldenweiser; Home Songs of the Tewa 
Indians, H. J. Spinden; Negro Lore in South Carolina, H. C. Davis; 
The Bridge of Sunbeams, Phillips Barry; The Japanese New Year, 
Mock Joya; Some Aspects of the Folklore of the Central Algonkin, Alanson 
Skinner. 

Additional papers were read by title: My Experience in the South Seas, 
A. B. Lewis; Outline of the Morphology and Phonetics of the. Keresan 
Dialect of Cochiti, J. P. Harrington; The Relation of Winnebago to Plains 
Culture, Paul Radin; (a) Siuslauan, a Newly Discovered Linguistic 
Family; (b) An Ethnological Sketch of the Waiilatpuan Tribes of North- 
eastern Oregon, Leo J. Frachtenberg; An Introduction to the Study of 
Indian Religion, Paul Radin. 


YALE UNIVERSITY 


NEw HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 


DISCUSSION AND CORRESPONDENCE 


WAYSIDE SHRINES IN NORTHWESTERN CALIFORNIA 

In northwestern California there are numerous spots of more or less 
sacred nature. In all cases noted they are by some well-traveled trail. 
Several of them are on the crest of ridges and a few in the neighborhood 
of springs. The ceremonial requirements are perhaps different for each 
sacred place. Many of them are called resting places where the traveler 
is expected to seat himself for a few moments, smoke, and rest. In the 
case of these particular places it is not certain that much that is sacred or 
religious is attached to the localities. It seems rather that a convention, 
a social habit, requires one to stop at these places. In the myths and 
tales of the region it is almost invariably the custom to mention that 
those passing stopped at such points to rest. The reason given for the 
existence of these resting places is that the culture hero or some other 
important person stopped to rest at these places in mythical times. Such 
a resting place is mentioned in the upper or sky world in a Chilula 
medicine formula. 

There are various places where the traveler is expected to shoot with 
bow and arrows. The explanation of such places is usually that in 
mythical times competition in long-distance shooting occurred at these 
places, between travelers who met there by chance. The celestial resting 
place mentioned above was of this sort since the formula mentions the 
shooting. 

Near Korbel as one begins the ascent of the mountain from the North 
Fork valley stands the stub of a redwood tree. Into this tree in earlier 
times any Hupa who passed shot an arrow. In recent years it is the 
custom to insert a twig of a tree or a small piece of brush instead. There 
were formerly two such trees. One of them was cut for lumber some 
years ago. The Indians claim the tree left died from sympathy. Near 
the trail from Bair’s on Redwood creek to Hupa on the ridge which 
separates Minor creek from North Fork creek is a place of offering. 
Each passer by must drop a stick or stone and pray. He says: “‘I am 
going into the country of the enemy. May I return in safety.’’ On the 
return journey the prayer isa thanksgiving. ‘ I have been to the country 
of the enemy. I am glad I am returning alive.”’ This spot seems to 
mark, in a rather indefinite way, the boundary between the Hupa on 
Trinity river and Redwood Indians on Redwood creek. 

702 
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A similar place of offering is on a trail which leads up the ridge between 
Djictafiadifi and Xaslindifi creeks on the east side of Trinity river. 
This place has not been seen by the writer, but a Hupa once told of 
misfortune coming upon an Indian who set the accumulated pile on fire. 

In the Van Duzen region, occupied formerly by the Nongatl, resting 
places on ridges are mentioned in myths and tales. In one case offerings 
were left at a spring where one was expected to rest and drink. At 
another spring no offering was left. The narrator explained that the 
water of the first spring was originally bad and was purified by Coyote, 
the Nongatl culture hero. At the second spring no such deed was 
performed, therefore no offering was left. Such offerings are spoken 
of as “ paying.” 

In one case a very definite origin was given of an offering place similar 
to the one between Hupa valley and Redwood creek mentioned above. 
While riding through the country of the SifikyGne on the ridge between 
the drainage of Matole river and the South Fork of Eel river, Briceland 
Charlie, a Sifikydne, pointed out this place and made the customary 
offering of a twig broken from a tree. The name given the place having 
excited curiosity, its etymology was sought. The name was said to mean 
“hands lie.”” The explanation given was that many years ago a war 
band of his tribe went to Briceland to avenge the death of some of its 
members upon the natives of that place. They killed a man and brought 
his hands and feet to this spot, where they buried them. The spot was 
said to have been chosen well within the territory of the victors. The 
prayer customary is the expression of a wish that such a fate may not 
overtake the traveler. This informant claims to know of other such 
places north in the Van Duzen country which he said had a similar origin. 
This conjecture of the Indian may be correct, but it must be borne in 

mind that the Hupa and probably the Nongatl were not in the habit of 
taking trophies from their enemies. The places of offering, however, 
may have survived the practice. 


PLiny EARLE GODDARD 
AMERICAN MUSEUM OF NATURAL HISTORY 


New York City 


Dr MATTHEW ON WRIGHT'S ORIGIN AND ANTIQUITY OF MAN 

I HAVE delayed answering Dr Matthew’s strictures on my book in 
the October-December number, 1912, of Current Anthropological Liter- 
ature, because it was intimated that other phases would be touched on by 
other reviewers in later numbers of the journal. But as the other reviews 
have not yet appeared, it is not well to neglect longer Dr Matthew's 
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serious charge that my “ argument is throughout a prejudiced, and at 
times somewhat unscrupulous, presentation of such facts and opinions 
as may serve to support ’’ my conclusions. 

One of his charges is that I have not accepted the “ planetesimal 
theory ”’ of the formation of the solar system; but in this I am probably 
still in company with the great majority of leading astronomers and 
physicists of the world. Besides, the calculations of Sir George Darwin 
on which I have placed reliance are not dependent on any theory regarding 
the loss of heat by radiation from the solar system, but on the action of 
gravity in checking the diurnal revolution of the moon. However much 
of uncertainty he may later have admitted to enter into his data for 
calculation, it is certain that astronomers and physicists do set some 
limitation to geological time. And those who have set comparatively 
narrow limits are not of such a grade that their opinions can be lightly set 
aside. 

To the charge that I have “‘ ingeniously combined ” the estimates of 
geological periods made by “ Williams, Dana, Walcott and Upham’ 
{he should also have added Wallace] so as to secure a minimum length 
for the Glacial period, it is proper to say that Walcott’s conclusion amply 
justifies my inferences. His words are: ‘“‘Geologic time is of great but 
not of indefinite duration. I believe that it can be measured by tens of 
millions but not by single millions, or hundreds of millions of years.’ 
His calculations led him to limit geologic time as shown in stratified 
deposits to between 25,000,000 and 70,000,000 years; while Wallace’s 
calculations from the rate of the erosion of the earth’s surface and the 
amount of deposition to produce the sedimentary strata of all the geologic 
ages are that not more than 30,000,000 years are required. No geologic 
facts have been brought forward which would indefinitely enlarge these 
calculations. Besides, no ingenious combination of theories is needed 
to give basis for my arguments for the recent date of the Glacial epoch. 
My estimates concerning the date and length of the Glacial epoch are 
based on abundant facts that cannot well be neglected by anyone who 
proposes to have an intelligent opinion on the subject. 

I am glad to see that Dr Matthew agrees with me in discrediting the 
supposed evidence of Tertiary man. This is especially fortunate since 
it has been determined by the latest evidence that Pithecanthropus is 
certainly post-Tertiary. The argument for great antiquity of man, 
therefore, now depends on the evidence for a slow rate of biological 
development. And here we come to a subject in which much confusion 
of thought has arisen from a loose use of the word “ species,’”’ a term 
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which I have aimed to avoid applying to the minor divisions of the 
human race, determined by minute anatomical peculiarities. 

For example, while it is true that Lydekker says that the bones of 
Pithecanthropus ‘‘ constitute a further link in the chain, bringing man 
nearer his simian prototype,’”’ he had said, just before, that they are 
human, and “ are not held to represent what has been called the ‘ missing 
link’ bridging over the gulf between man and the apes.’’ Cope, also in 
speaking of Pithecanthropus, says that the “ femur is long, straight, and 
entirely human.”’ Later he says, ‘“‘ Until we learn the character of the 
lower jaw of the latter we shall be in doubt as to whether this individual 
pertains to the [Jomo sapiens or to the Homo Neanderthalensis.”” But 
in his final conclusions concerning JJomo Neanderthalensis he had said 
that while we have in it ‘“‘a greater number of simian characteristics 
than exist in any of the known races of the Homo sapiens . . . there is 
still, to use the language of Fraipont and Lohest, an ‘ abyss’ between 
the man of Spy and the highest ape.”’ 

Now, it is evident that this ‘ abyss’ of Cope and this “ gulf” of 
Lydekker represent about as large spaces as are generally allowed for 
species, and that the comparatively minute anatomical peculiarities are 
scarcely greater than those which characterize the different races of men 
at the present time. They are hardly worthy to be called specific 
characteristics, and Cope evidently hesitates to call the individuals 
‘“‘ species,’’ but generally speaks of them as ‘‘ races’’ or “‘ types,’’ and 
in one case as “ sub-species.’’ In fact, the effort to bridge the “ abyss ”’ 
which separates Homo sapiens from the apes is not more successful 
than the attempt to bridge the St Lawrence by a single span. The 
argument from gradual approach is not effective to cover all distances 
The spans of a bridge cannot be spread indefinitely; beyond a certain 
point they break down. This may be illustrated by the limitations which 
are set to the speed of trotting horses. The time of trotting a mile in 
2.40 as it was fifty years ago has now been reduced to 2.04. But no one 
supposes it will ever be reduced to nothing, or indeed to half its original 
amount. 

Just here I may be permitted to correct another false charge made by 
Dr Matthew against me, namely, that of misrepresenting Professor 
Sollas, in quoting him as authority for my conclusion that ‘‘ the differ- 
ences between the Heidelberg jaw and that of living races are slight and 
do not warrant specific distinction.”’ This is false. I simply quote 
Sollas’ statement concerning the dentition which he says is “ in some 


respects less simian than that which can sometimes be observed in existing 


primitive races, such as the Australians.”’ 
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Finally, what Dr Matthew says about my crediting the evidences for 
Pleistocene man on the Pacific coast well proves the statement, which I 
have somewhere made, that the devotees of physical science at the present 
time, as a class, are incapable of appreciating the weight of ordinary 
evidence in proof of individual facts. Dr Matthew thinks that Mr 
Sinclair has disproved or made doubtful every one “ of the long list of 
alleged discoveries of human remains under the lava beds of the Pacific 
coast.” Mr Sinclair has, indeed, as I freely admit, proven that the 
Calaveras skull which Whitney brought to Cambridge could not have 
come from the place from which Whitney thought it did. But I have 
elsewhere shown from information which I personally gathered on the 
spot how a mistake could easily arise in the substitution of the wrong 
skull without any intention to deceive. The evidence still stands that 
Matison found and brought to Mr Scribner a skull from the place des- 
ignated. 

As to the evidence for the many other similar discoveries, it is not 
true that Mr Sinclair has disproved any of them, or brought evidence 
to throw reasonable doubt over any of them. He merely surmises that 
Clarence King might not have observed the facts with sufficient care to 
form a trustworthy opinion of the position of the object which he took 
with his own hands from the gravel beneath Table mountain. Mr Sin- 
clair disbelieves the evidence which Mr Becker collected concerning the 
relics found in the shaft at Rawhide gulch, largely because the mortar of 
andesite and the spearheads of obsidian are of material which is found in 
pre-volcanic gravels, overlooking the possibility of their having been 
carried thither by commerce; whereas we have found bushels of obsidian 
implements in a single mound in Ohio which must have been brought in 
prehistoric times from the far distant Rocky Mountains. 

As to the evidence for the McTarnahan mortar, which I carefully 
obtained twenty years ago, all that Mr Sinclair can find to throw doubt 
over it is that Mr McTarnahan’s brother says it was found by them 
“back of the lagging during the work of retimbering.’’ But there was 
no motive for anyone to have carried it in there 700 feet from the outside. 

I may also add a word about the Nampa figurine. The evidence 
that this came from 300 feet beneath fluvial deposits, covered by a few 
feet of lava, in the Snake River valley, Idaho, was first collected by Mr 
Charles Francis Adams and several of his associates while on the spot a 
few days after its discovery. A better jury for testing evidence could 


not be found, and they knew all the persons in any way connected with 


the discovery. Furthermore a great amount of internal evidence sup- 
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porting the external evidence has been presented, while there was nothing 
to discredit the evidence but some supposed general conditions which on 
examination proved to be of no positive weight. Indeed no one has had 
the hardihood to dispute the evidence on anything but theoretical 
grounds. If Dr Matthew had familiarized himself with all the evidence 
concerning remains of man beneath the lava deposits on the Pacific 
coast, and not trusted to the criticisms of a single critic writing many 
years after and depending wholly on general considerations, he could 
not have written as he has in his criticism of my position on the subject. 

One more word: The cause of variations in animals and plants is 
still as profound a mystery to scientific men as it has ever been. To 
suppose that chance variations have furnished the ground for natural 
selection leading up to the marvelous organizations which we find in 
both plants and animals involves a mathematical absurdity. Design 
must be reckoned with in some shape. The manner in which we think 
it to enter will be determined largely by one’s philosophy concerning 
ultimate things. ‘‘Sports’’ occur in nature. My own statement is 
that to Science, man, while genetically connected with the lower species, 
appeared as a “‘ sport,’’ and that as yet there is no sufficient evidence 
that he attained his present superiority by infinitesimal degrees. When 
Dr Matthew finds the evidence for which he hopes in central Asia we 
shall all be glad to consider it. 

But space forbids reference to several other points in which Dr 
Matthew's criticisms are unjust. I close by simply saying that in Dr 
Matthew's slurring reference to my knowledge and use of early Biblical 
documents as contributing something to the solution of the problem of 
the early distribution of the human race, he betrays his own ignorance 
of the present state of Biblical criticism. The theories by which the 
antiquity of those documents were challenged twenty-five years ago in 
Germany are now discredited and are being rapidly abandoned in the 
country from which they emanated. But this is not the place in which 
to present the evidence of this fact. G. FREDERICK WRIGHT 

OBERLIN, OHIO 

THE ‘‘ RED-PAINT PEOPLE ”’ 

It has ever been a failing of some archeologists, both here and abroad, 
to attribute great age to any form of burial or aboriginal objects the 
origin of which was not apparent. For this reason many graves dis- 
covered on the coast of Maine have been considered the work of a 
mysterious people whom “for want of a better name we have designated 
the ‘Red-paint People.’’’' The name has been applied on account of 
the large amount of red hematite (red oxide of iron, Fe,O;) found in 
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most of the graves. But the custom of placing a mass of this mineral 
in graves was not confined to the people of Maine, since it has been found 
associated with human remains, either in mounds or in separate graves, 
probably in every state east of the Mississippi. In some parts of Florida 
vast quantities of the red oxide had been mixed with the natural white 
sand, coloring the latter a pinkish hue, and placed as distinct strata 
in mounds. The following is froma description of a mound on Murphy 
island, Putnam county, Florida:? 

“* The body of the mound was composed of the whitish sand of the surrounding 
territory, with the marginal portions, 4 ft. or 5 ft. in, dyed a light pink through the 
intentional admixture of the red oxide of iron. Pockets of pink sand and of light 
chocolate colored sand, some of considerable size, were encountered throughout 
the mound.” 


At another point in the same mound a large number of objects 
of stone were discovered 
“ten feet down, in a pocket of red Hematite, near human remains.” 

Many similar references could be quoted. About thirty years ago 
three small mounds occupying the summit of a bluff between Spoon river 
and Walnut creek, in Knox county, Illinois, were examined. The largest 
of the group was about three feet in height, with diameters of 64 and 47 
feet. Ata depth of two feet below the center, ashes were encountered 
resting upon a stratum of clay about three inches in thickness. The 
clay had the appearance of having been packed while in a plastic state. 
“ Below the packed clay is a thin stratum of red paint, and below the 
paint, ashes and paint intermingled. In this material we found 14 arrow- 
points made of hornstone.’” 

But to return to Maine. The graves are practically destitute of all 
traces of human remains, but of itself this condition is not necessarily 
proof of great antiquity. The cemeteries are along the shores of lakes 
and streams, consequently the ground is probably more moist than in 
other sections, and this element, aided by the extreme cold often pre- 
vailing in this locality, would have hastened the decay and final disap- 
pearance of human bodies. 

Mr Moorehead fails to describe the exact form and size of the graves 
examined by his party, but we are led to believe they are similar to those 

1 Moorehead, Warren K., The Red-paint People of Maine, American Anthro- 
pologist, vol. xv, Jan.—Mch., 1913, pp. 33-47. 

2 Moore, Clarence B., Certain Sand Mounds of Duval County, Florida, in Journ. 


Acad. Nat. Sci. Phila., vol. x, 1895, pp. 63-76. 


? Adams, W. H., Mounds in the Spoon River Valley, Illinois, Smithsonian Report 
for 1883, pp. 836-837. 
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discovered by Mr Willoughby about twenty years ago.’ Admirable 
drawings of some of the latter are given in the article cited. These 
represent pits from two to three feet in diameter and of about the same 
depth. Resting upon the bottom is a quantity of pulverized hematite, 
and often some yellow oxide, which has resulted from the oxidation of 
masses of pyrite. These pits closely resemble the caches met with on 
the sites of many villages of Algonquian and Iroquoian tribes, and a 
human body to have been placed in one would necessarily have been 
flexed, and probably wrapped in a robe or a bag. Some pits are larger 
and are supposed to have contained several bodies, similarly placed. 
The upper surfaces of many graves are shown to be decidedly concave; 
this would have resulted from the settling of the earth after the decay 
of the human body and its accompanying objects of a perishable nature. 

Now, in view of these discoveries made on the coast of Maine, within 
the limits of the territory of the Abnaki, it is of interest to consider the 
form of burial practised by the kindred Indians which occupied Cape Cod, 
Massachusetts, during the early part of the seventeenth century. 

The Pilgrims in the Mayflower reached Cape Cod and came to anchor 
within the present harbor of Provincetown, November 11, 1620. A 
small party was soon sent ashore to explore the neighboring forests, and 
in their journal,? under date of November 30, the following entry occurs: 

‘When we had marched five or six myles into the Woods, and could find 
no signes Of any people, we returned againe another way, and as we came into 
the plaine ground, wee found a place like a graue, but it was much bigger and 
longer than any we had yet seene. It was also covered with boords, so as we 
mused what it should be, and resolved to digge it up, where we found, first a 
Matt, and under that a fayre Bow, and there another Matt, and under that a 
boord about three quarters long, finely carued and paynted, with three tynes, or 
broches on the top, like a Crowne; also betweene the Matts we found Boules, 
Trayes, Dishes, and such like Trinkets; at length we came to a faire new Matt, 
and vnder that two Bundles, the one bigger, the other lesse, we opened the greater 
and found in it a great quantitie of fine and perfect red Powder, and in it the bones 
and skull of a man. The skull had fine yellow haire still on it, and some of the 
flesh vnconsumed; there was bound vp with it a knife, a pack-needle, and two or 
three old iron things. . . . We opened the lesse bundle likewise, and found of the 
same Powder in it, and the bones and head of a little childe; about the leggs, and 
other parts of it was bound strings, and bracelets of fine white Beads; there was 
also by it a little Bow, about three quarters long, and some other odd knacks; 
we brought sundry of the pretiest things away with us, and covered the Corps 

1 Willoughby, C. C., Prehistoric Burial Places in Maine, Papers of the Peabody 

Museum, Harvard University, vol. 1, no. 6, 1898. 
? Cheever, G. B., The Journal of the Pilgrims at Plymouth, New York, 1849, p. 38. 


(This is often designated the Mourt Relation.) 
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vpagaine. After this, we digged in sundry like places, but found no more Corne, 
nor any things els but graues.”” 

The last statement makes it appear that the graves were so similar 
in form and appearance to the caches in which the corn was stored that 
one could not be distinguished from the other, therefore the very recent 
graves encountered by the Pilgrims were of the same form as those il- 
lustrated by Willoughby. These graves on Cape Cod, if found at the 
present day, would present an appearance in every respect similar to 
those found on the coast of Maine. The outline of a pit could be traced 
in the sandy soil; all signs of the human remains, together with other 
objects of a perishable nature, would probably have vanished, but all 
examples of stone and metal, and the “‘ great quantitie of fine and perfect 
red Powder,” the insoluble red oxide of iron, would remain. This was 
the form of burial practised by the Algonquian tribe found occupying 
the extreme eastern parts of Massachusetts three centuries ago, and the 
same custom may have persisted for some years. Why then should graves 
similar in every respect, but situated a comparatively short distance 
northward on the coast, yet within the territory of a kindred people, be 
attributed to some mysterious race? The cemeteries examined by 
Moorehead and earlier by Willoughby should unquestionably be con- 
sidered the work of the Abnaki, and many graves may be of more recent 
origin than those rifled by the Pilgrims in the year 1620. 

Soon after coming into contact with Europeans the Indians along 
the coast lost many of their primitive customs and followed the examples 
set by the newcomers. The inhabitants of Cape Cod ceased burying 
their dead in pits, and placed the bodies, extended, in graves. It is 
quite evident the same change of custom resulted among the kindred 
tribes on the coast of Maine. The two forms would be very easily dis- 
tinguished, as is evidently the case: 

** Although the cemeteries of the Red-paint People are readily distinguishable 
from those of recent Algonquian tribes, the identification of their village sites is 
no easy matter. With reference to the latter, nothing may now be said, as it 
will be necessary to devote two or more seasons of additional exploration before 
the villages or camp sites of these peculiar people can be determined, and even 
then a clear line of demarcation may be difficult to draw.’ 

A change in the manner of disposing of the dead would in no way 
have caused a change in the appearance of the village or camp sites of 
the same people, consequently many seasons may elapse and still “‘a 
clear line of demarcation ”’ will not have"been recognized. 

UNIVERSITY, VIRGINIA D. I. BUSHNELL, JR. 
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First National Conference on Race Betterment.—Four hundred men 
and women of prominence, comprising the first representative group of 
scientific experts ever gathered in America for that purpose, met in 
Battle Creek, Michigan, January 8-12, to assemble evidence of race 
deterioration and to consider methods of checking the downward trend 
of mankind. The meeting was known as the First National Conference 
on Race Betterment. Already the effect of the Conference is apparent 
in Battle Creek, where popular interest in mental and physical efficiency 
was awakened by a series of public school tests which showed an alarming 
percentage of defective children in all grades. The Conference had its 
inception in the efforts of four men, particularly interested in race 
betterment—Reverend Newell Dwight Hillis, pastor of Plymouth Church, 
Brooklyn; Dr J. H. Kellogg, of the Battle Creek Sanitorium; Sir Horace 


Plunkett, former ministe*® of agriculture for Ireland, and Professor 


Irving Fisher of Yale University. At the invitation of a central com- 
| mittee chosen largely by these men, fifty men and women of national 
prominence in the fields of science and education shared in the program 
Their addresses, together with open discussion of many of the points 
considered, constituted a widespread study of all phases of evident race 
degeneracy and the advocacy of many ideas of reform. Some of the 
suggested methods of improvement are frequent medical examination of 
the well, outdoor life, temperance in diet, biologic habits of living, open- 
air schools and playgrounds, the encouragement of rural life, the segrega- 
tion or sterilization of defectives, the encouragement of eugenic marriages 
by requiring medical: certificates before granting license, and the es- 
tablishing of a eugenics registry for the development of a race of human 
thoroughbreds. Among those having a share in the program were: 
Rev. Newell Dwight Hillis, Jacob Riis, Judge Ben B. Lindsey, Booker 
T. Washington, Dr Victor C. Vaughan, Dr S. Adolphus Knopf, Dr C. B. 
Davenport, Dr J. N. Hurty, the Very Reverend (Dean) Walter Taylo 


Sumner, and many others of equal prominence. 


Peabody Museum Building.—On May 28, 1913, the sod was turned 
for the foundations of the last section of the Peabody Museum of American 
Archeology and Ethnology of Harvard University that will join it to 


7il 
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the University Museum. An address by Professor F. W. Putnam, who 
assisted in breaking ground for the first section 54 years ago, was read, in 
his absence through illness, by Dr Charles Peabody. A considerable 
company listened to the reading which took place in the Peabody 
Museum, and proceeded afterward to the southwest corner of the open 
space between the Peabody section and the Geological section of the 
University Museum. Here President Lowell with a spade cut out a sod, 
which was lifted and placed on a wheelbarrow by Mrs H. L. Higginson, 
a daughter of Professor Louis Agassiz. After that, Messrs George and 
Max Agassiz, with Dr Charles Peabody, Mr C. C. Willoughby, and other 
officers of the different sections of the Museum, lifted sods and placed 


them in the wheelbarrow, Professor Putnam being represented 


by his 
son Eben and his daughter Alice, thus following out the plans made by 
Professor Louis Agassiz for the cutting of the first sod of the Museum 
building. A small column of earth adjoining the spot where the sod was 
cut was left standing in the excavation so that Professor Putnam might 
actually take part in the removal of the last sod. On June 21 Professor 
Putnam, Mrs Putnam and Miss Putnam, Mr Samuel Henshaw, Director 
of the Museum of Comparative Zoélogy, Dr Peabody and his son Alfred, 
with Mr Willoughby and Mr Guernsey, officers of the Peabody Museum, 
took up this sod and removed the column of earth from the excavation. 
Professor Putnam’s address is printed in full in The Harvard Graduates 


Magazine for September, 1913. 


Rev. Joseph Alexander Gilfillan died in New York City on November 
18, 1913, after a year’s illness. Mr Gilfillan was born near Londonderry, 
Ireland, in October, 1838, and was of Scotch-Irish descent. He was 
educated in Londonderry, spent two years in the University of Edinburgh, 
and when nineteen years of age came to the United States and settled 
in the then Territory of Minnesota. He was engaged in business with 
his uncle at Faribault, then studied three years for the ministry in the 
Theological Seminary of New York, and after traveling for a year 
went to Duluth, where he was ordained as an Episcopal clergyman in 
1870. He remained in Duluth for two years, spent a year in Brainerd, 
Minnesota (at both of which places he had a church), and in 1873 was 
sent as missionary to the Chippewa Indians at White Earth, Minnesota, 
where he remained until failing health compelled his retirement, twenty- 
five years later, after which time he resided chiefly in Washington, D. C. 
Mr Gilfillan had the superintendence of all the missionary work of the 


Episcopal church in Minnesota, his circuit covering an area of nearly 
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300 miles in the northern, sparsely settled part of the state. It may 
be said that his assignments were always in the most difficult and inhos 
pitable places, whether among the Indians or in the lumber camps. He 
acquired an excellent speaking knowledge of the Chippewa language, and 
endeared himself to the Indians by his gentle and kindly manner. He 
wrote many articles on Chippewa subjects, including ‘‘ Minnesota Geo- 
graphical Names Derived from the Chippewa Language” ( Fifteenth 
Report of the Minnesota Geological and Natural History Survey, 1887 

and was the author of ‘“ The Ojibway, a Novel of Indian Life of the 
Period of the Early Advance of Civilization in the Great Northwest 


(New York and Washington, 1904). 


Mr ALANSON SKINNER has returned from a four months’ collecting trip 
among the Indians of Manitoba and Wisconsin for the American Museum 
of Natural History. While in Manitoba he made a detailed study of th 
so-called Plains Ojibwa, a group regarding themselves as independent 
of the Ojibwa proper, and designating themselves as “‘ Bungi.”’ Part of 
the Bungi reside on Turtle Mountain reserve in North Dakota. Thi 
chief point of interest resulting from Mr Skinner's observations is that 
these Ojibwa present very clearly traits of culture pertaining both to the 


Central Algonquian tribes of the eastern woodlands and to the Plains 


Indians of the buffalo country to the west. The study of these transi 
tional or mixed cultures is of importance just now, because of the dis 
cussions between geographers and anthropologists as to the relation 
between geographical environment and culture. Also, such studies bear 
directly on the theoretical problem as to whether a people gets its culture 
chiefly by borrowing it from others or by inventing it independently under 


the stimulus of similar conditions of life-—American Museum Journal. 


AmoncG the lectures delivered in the course of the University Museum, 
Philadelphia, commencing November 1, three were by Professor Boas, 
on American Race Problems, the Indian, the African, and the Immierant 
being successively discussed on November 8 and 22, and December 6. 
On November 15 Mr Frederick I. Monsen spoke of Mexico and Her 
People, and on the 29th Mr Fay Cooper Cole addressed the Museum on 
The Pygmies: the Social and Home Life of the most Primitive of Living 
Races. On January 3 Mr Monsen will lecture on The Indians of the 
Painted Desert: on the roth Mr Cole will speak of Mindanao, the Land 
of Human Sacrifice; on the 24th Mr Charles Wellington Furlong will 
deliver an address on The Wild River Lands of the Guianas and Their 


Peoples, and on January 31 Professor Hiram Bingham will speak of The 
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Land of the Incas, presenting some of the results of his archeological 


researches in Peru. 


Rev. GILBERT L. WILsoN, of Minneapolis, a volunteer field-worker 
in anthropology for the American Museum of Natural History, has just 
completed two months’ study of the zodculture of the Hidatsa-Mandan 
Indians in North Dakota. The term “ zoéculture’’ is often used to 
designate all the relations between man and animals, especially such as 
are to any degree domesticated. Mr Wilson reports the work unusually 
successful. His notes show that these people had worked out a detailed 
and definite body of knowledge for the breeding, training, and use of 
dogs as traction animals. Later when horses were introduced among 
them, they worked out another system for that animal. The results of 


this study will be published by the Museum. 


In the alcove of the North American archeology hall of the American 
Museum of Natural History a mural series of unusual interest has recently 
been completed. It consists of five golychrome frescoes, three of which 
are enlarged copies of the frescoes on the walls of the cavern of Font-de- 
Gaume in France and two are enlarged copies from the ceiling of Alta- 
mira in Spain. The originals of these are handed down to us from the 
Old Stone Age and represent paleolithic art at its highest point of per- 
fection. The date of these cavern paintings is problematical, but it is 
safe to say that they were painted at least twenty-five thousand years 


ago. The copies in the Museum were made by Mr Albert Operti. 


AmonNG the recent accessions of American objects by the University 
Museum, Philadelphia, are the following: Twelve ancient stone imple- 
ments dug up on Calf island in Frenchman’s bay on the Maine coast, 
collected by Professor Warren K. Moorehead and presented by Mr 
Edward Morrell; five painted buffalo robes and two deerskin pouches with 
porcupine-quill embroidery; a drum collected at Santa Clara, California, 
presented by Mr W. H. Mechling; a collection of Inca pottery, gold and 
silver images, and bronze implements, brought from Peru in the early 
part of the nineteenth century and presented by Mrs Randolph Clay of 
London. 


ON January 6 Associate Professor Frederick Starr, of the department 
of sociology and anthropology in the University of Chicago, begins a 
course of five illustrated lectures on the general subject of ‘‘ Japan: The 


Land of the Rising Sun ” at the Abraham Lincoln Center of the University 


Lecture Association in Chicago. The subjects of the individual lectures 


i 


> 
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are as follows: ‘‘ The Life of the Japanese,” ‘‘ Japanese Religion,” 


“The Hairy Ainu of Japan,”’ “‘ Korea: The Land of the Morning Calm,” 


and “‘ Far Eastern Questions.” 


THE department of anthropology of the American Museum of Natural 
History, New York, has recently purchased from Mr G. A. Paul, of 
Oldtown, Maine, a collection from the Micmac Indians. The Museum 
has hitherto possessed very few specimens from this tribe, and such speci- 
mens are rare in most institutions. The collection includes some old 
specimens of beadwork and various utensils showing carving similar to 


the characteristic work of the northeastern New England tribes. 


THE death is announced of Dr A. F. Le Double, professor of anatomy 
at the Ecole de Médécinein Tours, France. Professor Le Double was an 
indefatigable worker and published a number of works of special value 
to anatomy and anthropology on the variations of the muscular system 
and on the bones of the skull, face,and spine. Death overtook him in his 
sixty-sixth year and in the midst of preparation for further work on the 


variations of the human system. 


THE CHARLES S. MASON archeological collection from the vicinity 
of Jonesboro, Tennessee, presented to the American Museum of Natural 
History by the late J. Pierpont Morgan, contains several remarkable 
engraved shell gorgets and a number of unusual stone implements among 
which are two large exceptional celts. The entire collection came from 
one locality and thus constitutes an important addition to the Museum’s 


series for the Eastern states. 


Sir ARTHUR Evans has presented to the museum at Cambridge, 
England, the last instalment of an interesting set of objects selected from 
the collections of his father, the late Sir John Evans. The gift consists 
of 121 specimens ranging in date from prehistoric times to the eighteenth 
century. The value of the collection is greatly enhanced by the fact 
that all the specimens composing it were found in Cambridgeshire and the 


adjacent counties. 


Tue Department of Archeology of the Missouri Historical Society 
at St Louis has issued its first bulletin, devoted to Prehistoric Objects 
Classified and Described, by Gerard Fowke, the object of the paper being 
““to present as briefly as possible some information about Missouri’s 
primitive inhabitants.’’ The publication consists of 32 pages, including 
the index, and is illustrated with a number of plates. The price is 


twenty-five cents. 


| 
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Dr ALBERT ERNEST JENKS, Professor of Anthropology in the 
University of Minnesota will take sabbatical leave of absence from the 
university the second semester of the present year. He will spend 
February and March, 1914, in the southern part of the United States, and 
the next six months in northern Africaand in Europe. He will observe 
certain aspects of ethnic amalgamation, and influence of environment on 


groups of men. 


At the recent annual meeting of the American Anthropological 
Association held in New York City, Professor Roland B. Dixon of Harvard 
University was re-elected President, and Professors Franz Boas of 
Columbia University and George Grant MacCurdy of Yale University 
were designated to represent the Association at the International Congress 


of Americanists to be heid in Washington, D. C., October 5 to 10, 1914. 


News has been received from Dr William C. Farabee, who is now in 
Brazil directing the University of Pennsylvania Expedition in the Amazon 
region. The expedition had passed through the territory inhabited by 
the Macusi Indians, and was starting, with forty porters, through the 


Wai Wai country into unexplored parts of French and Dutch Guiana. 


At the Dropsie College for Hebrew and Cognate Learning, Philadel- 
phia, Dr Ignaz Zollschan, of Vienna, will deliver three lectures on January 
14, 15, and 19 on “‘ The Cultural Value of the Jewish Race,” “ The 
Significance of the Mixed Marriage,’ and ‘‘ Tendencies of Economi 


Development Among the Jewish People.” 


Mr CHRISTOPHER WREN, of Plymouth, Pa., curator of archeology 
of the Wyoming Historical and Geological Society at Wilkes-Barré, 
announces the approaching publication of a work on North Appa- 
lachian Indian Pottery, comprising about 100 pages of descriptive matter 


and numerous illustrations. 


At the meeting of the general committee of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science at Atlanta, Georgia, commencing 
December 29th, Dr Clark Wissler, of the American Museum of Natural 
History, was elected Vice-president for Section H (Anthropology) to 
serve during 1914. 


Mr J. P. HARRINGTON announces that his recent extensive study of 
the languages of the Yuman and Chumashan stocks of California leads 
him to believe that these two stocks are genetically related, and that the 


relationship is traceable even in some of the more minute features of the 


structure. 
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WE regret to record the death, on April 4th last, of Lamberto Loria, 
who had recently organized the Musei di Antropologia e di Etnologia 
of Rome and Florence, and, on June 5th, at Torino, of Antonio Marro, 
a former assistant of Lombroso. 


AT a meeting of the American Ethnological Society held at the 
American Museum of Natural History, November 26, Dr A. A. Golden- 
weiser read a paper on “‘ Individual Names among the Confederated 
Iroquois.” 


THE annual Huxley Memorial Lecture of the Royal Anthropological 
Institute of Great Britain and Ireland was delivered on November 14 
by Professor W. J. Sollas, F.R.S., who took as his subject “Paviland 


’ 


Cave.’ 


Dr ALES HrpxitkA, of the U. S. National Museum, has been named 
a titular member of the Société Impériale des Amis d’Histoire Naturelle, 


d’Anthropologie et d’Ethnographie, Moscow, Russia. 
Dr LIVINGSTON FARRAND, Professor of Anthropology in Columbia 
University, has been elected President of the University of Colorado. 
MR W. J. WINTEMBERG has been appointed preparator in archeology 


in the Geological Survey of Canada. 
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